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To JAMES H. OLIVER 



PREFACE 


In September of 1966, at the beginning of a most enjoyable year 
at the Center for Hellenic Studies, I intended to explore some 
aspects of the universal histories written in classical antiquity. 
For one reason or another I began by analyzing what the univer¬ 
sal historians had to say about Eastern history, and that led me 
back to Herodotus and to the matters discussed in this book. 

A number of relevant studies have appeared since the first 
draft of this manuscript was completed. I have made reference 
to a few of them, but I have not been able to take into consider¬ 
ation Charles Fornara’s Herodotus: An Interpretative Essay (Oxford, 
1971). 

For advice I am indebted to Henry Immerwahr, whose con¬ 
structive criticism was applied even to arguments with which he 
may not agree; and to two other readers, of uncertain identity, 
who alerted me to some of the defects of the original draft. Those 
which remain are of course entirely my own contribution. To 
Bernard Knox I owe a special expression of gratitude. Without 
his encouragement and assistance this project would not have 
been completed. 

Finally, I must acknowledge my large obligation to the late 
Felix Jacoby, whose essays suggested this study, and whose 
Fragmente made it feasible. My disagreement with some of his 
conclusions will, I hope, in a small way serve as a tribute to his 
unmatched contributions to the study of Greek historiography. 


Nashville, Tennessee 
December 1971 


Robert Drews 
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THE GREEK ACCOUNTS OF EASTERN HISTORY 



INTRODUCTION 


Our historiographical tradition has two roots—one in ancient 
Palestine, the other in Greece. From the Renaissance until the 
twentieth century the Judaic element in our tradition was under¬ 
estimated. There are still many histories of historiography which 
focus on the Greek historians as our spiritual ancestors, but in a 
number of thoughtful recent surveys the Greeks have been re¬ 
placed by the Hebrews. In fact, it has occasionally been remarked 
that the Greeks had no meaningful sense of history at all. 1 The 
basis for that extreme statement is the Greek performance in 
dealing with the past. The Greeks, it is argued, did well enough 
in describing their own times, but did little to reconstruct the 
past. 2 Although he will write it as a fool, as Arnaldo Momigliano 
has observed, 3 any fool can write the history of the present. The 
test of a historian is his interest in the past and his ability to deal 
with it. 

More than a thousand ancient Greeks wrote history, and almost 
all of them wrote about Greece and about their own times. To a 
large extent Greek historiography was Zeitgeschichte, but there 
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were some exceptions. The exceptions which will be studied here 
are the Greek accounts of early Eastern history—the history of 
Egypt, Lydia, the Fertile Crescent, and Persia, from earliest times 
to the outbreak of the Persian Wars. Geographically, this area 
comprised most of the civilized world known to the Greeks. 
Temporally, this period constituted about 90 percent of what a 
fifth- or fourth-century Greek believed to be the spatium his- 
toricum. But only a score of Greek historians labored in this 
important field. It may be objected that a study of the Greek 
historians who wrote on early Eastern history will tell us very 
little about Greek historiography. But our examination of what 
the Greeks wrote about non-Greek history, and about times other 
than their own, may suggest why those who did so were such a 
small minority in the company of the Greek historians. If we can 
answer that question we shall have learned something about 
Greek historiography in general. 4 

Just as our own historiographical assumptions become clearer 
if we can define those held by our predecessors, so an under¬ 
standing of Greek historiography profits by an analysis of its 
origins. And it is especially upon these origins that the present 
study, hopefully, will shed some light. Herodotus’ Histories are 
by far the fullest extant Greek account of Eastern history. Most 
of what other Greeks wrote on the subject survives only in 
fragments. How Herodotus came to write the Histories is a matter 
of considerable controversy, and perhaps will never be fully 
explained. But there is something to be learned by a review of 
what his predecessors knew and reported about Eastern history. 
Although they did not have much to say about it, and although 
most of what they did write has disappeared, we shall devote two 
chapters to this limited and rarefied material. 

Before discussing the origins of Greek historiography, however, 
it is necessary to define this thing, the origins of which are in 
question. “Greek historiography,” after all, is a convenient but 
arbitrary abstraction. There is general agreement that Herodotus, 
Herodian, and a thousand writers in between, can justifiably be 
classed together as historians. In the writings of each there were 
undoubtedly peculiarities of subject matter: geography, ethnog- 
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raphy, political theory, and military strategy are only the most 
obvious. But what binds all these writers together is their narrative 
of human actions, real or believed to be real. Even this, however, 
is too wide a definition. We may exclude from Greek historiog¬ 
raphy those writings devoted to the actions of the heroes. 
Mythography and historiography were closely related, but inclu¬ 
sion of the former within the latter blurs the outlines of the 
specific object of our investigation. Acusilaus’ Histories and the 
Bibliotheca attributed to Apollodorus fall outside our definition of 
Greek historiography, just as do most epics and tragedies. There 
seems to be no good reason, on the other hand, to regard all 
Greeks who wrote in verse as ipso facto beyond our province. To 
distinguish between poet and historian on the grounds that the 
former aimed to entertain or to edify, whereas the historian aimed 
to inform, would be to rely on a prejudgement which might not 
be valid. In the course of this study we shall discuss the relationship 
of historie, Herodotus’ fateful word, to Greek historiography. But 
at the outset it seems unnecessary, paradoxical though it be, to 
insist that our survey be limited to those writers who practiced 
historie. 

The Greeks wrote no accounts of Eastern history during the 
Archaic Period, a period here standing for the seventh and sixth 
centuries. But, as it happens, there are a number of threads which 
lead back from Ctesias and Herodotus to the sixth century and 
beyond. We shall therefore begin with a brief survey of the Archaic 
Period, restricting our attention to those threads the pertinence 
of which should eventually become clear, 
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The ties between Mycenaean Greece and the Near Eastern peoples 
were severed by the folk migrations and political upheavals which 
ended the Late Bronze Age. For several centuries the Greeks 
lived in isolation, all but unaware of the world beyond the Aegean 
shores. But toward the end of the Dark Ages Phoenician traders, 
with ever increasing frequency, began to visit the Greek coastal 
settlements. Intercourse with Egypt was resumed shortly after 
700 and continued throughout the Saite period. By 625 Greek 
merchants in the Delta were numerous enough to justify the 
establishment of a trading colony at Naucratis. Closer to home, 
Greeks and Lydians came into hostile contact before the middle 
of the seventh century, and links between the two peoples 
multiplied thereafter. By the early sixth century, trade with the 
Eastern peoples had enriched Greece materially and culturally, 
and Greek adventurers had served as mercenaries from the 
Egyptian cataracts to Babylon. 1 

The splendor and sophistication of the Eastern civilizations 
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impressed the Greeks profoundly. The Phoenician alphabet, 
Egyptian sculpture, and Lydian coinage are only the most obvious 
Eastern stimuli to archaic Greek culture. These cultural borrow¬ 
ings are, of course, the clearest evidence of the admiration with 
which the Greeks regarded their Eastern neighbors. Greek 
literature provides additional evidence, limited but helpful. The 
Phoenicians appear frequently in the Odyssey; they are famous 
both for the marvelous purple robes, bronzes, and ivories which 
they bring, as well as for their practice of kidnapping Greeks and 
carrying them off to slavery in Tyre and Sidon. 2 The single 
reference to Egypt in the Iliad may be an interpolation, but the 
author of the Odyssey mentioned Egypt often, remarking espe¬ 
cially on the elegance of Thebes. 3 Archilochus, Aleman, and 
Sappho spoke of the Lydians with scarcely masked envy, and 
Alcaeus remarked on the glories of "sacred” Babylon.' 1 In general, 
it would seem that the archaic Greeks held their Eastern neigh¬ 
bors in high esteem, while viewing with contempt the barbarous 
Thracians and Scythians to the north. 5 Greek respect for the 
Eastern kingdoms was, as we shall see, crucial for the origins of 
Greek historiography. 

Also of great importance was the Greeks’ fascination with the 
rulers of the Eastern kingdoms. These individuals, whose wealth 
and power surpassed anything which the Greeks had hitherto 
experienced or even imagined, became the subject of stories 
which long survived the rulers themselves. Archilochus’ car¬ 
penter, who said, “I do not care for the wealth of gold-rich 
Gyges,” 6 assumed that many contemporary Greeks envied Gyges’ 
position. The various traditions about Gyges’ rise to power indicate 
that that event, at least, was remembered over the centuries. 
That it was remembered by the Lydians is probable, but it is 
certain that the Greeks had their own tales to tell about Gyges’ 
accession. His rich dedications at Delphi helped to spread his 
fame and lend it permanence. 7 Among his successors, Alyattes 
and Croesus added to the Lydian gifts at Delphi. Croesus’ 
peripeteia was variously remembered: an Athenian red-figured 
vase from ca. 500 shows Croesus on a pyre about to be kindled. In 
one of his odes Bacchylides included a full description of Croesus’ 
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miraculous deliverance from the burning pyre . 8 Early in the fifth 
century Simonides wrote 

You are not looking at the tomb of Croesus, but.. . 

It is quite sufficient for me . 9 

Other evidence for Greek traditions about Croesus is supplied 
by Pindar: 

The grace and goodness of Croesus does not dim . .. 

But a hated name damns Phalaris throughout the world . 10 

Psammetichus in Egypt made a lasting impression on the 
imagination of the Greeks who fought as his mercenaries. Kurt 
von Fritz’s analysis of Herodotus’ stories about Psammetichus 
and his successors points to the mercenaries as the medium by 
which the traditions were preserved . 11 Certainly the Greek 
adventurers who served under Psammetichus II and scrawled 
their names prominently at Abu Simbel could be counted on to 
have wearied their friends and children with stories of the 
Ethiopian and other expeditions . 12 The Corinthian Psammetichus 
and the Athenian Amasis were perhaps not the only sixth- 
century Greeks named for famous Egyptian kings. We are told 
that wooden statues of Amasis, presented by himself, stood in 
the temple of Hera at Samos until the middle of the fifth century, 
and other gifts recalled his benevolence at Lindos, Cyrene, and 
Delphi . 13 

Remarkable events in the East, like remarkable personalities, 
were noted by contemporary Greeks. Phocylides’ line 

A city which is small but on a lofty promontory 

and well ordered is stronger than foolish Nineveh 14 

implies that he and his readers were familiar with a story of 
folly which led to the fall of Nineveh. The Hesiodic Ornithoman- 
teia mentioned an eagle which drank while Nineveh was under 
siege, and Alcaeus referred to Babylonian operations at Ascalon . 13 
In our chapter on Herodotus we shall see that most of his stories 
about Mermnad Lydia as well as Saite Egypt were based on 
traditions preserved by the Greeks. 
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Little survives of the Greek literature which was contemporary 
with the Persian conquests. Ibycus speaks of “Cyaras, general of 
the Medes,” and presumably was referring to Cyrus. 16 But some 
lines of Xenophanes reveal the depth and breadth of tradition 
about the world conquerors: 

In winter, as you lie on a soft couch by the fire 

Full of good food, munching on nuts and drinking sweet 
wine. 

Then you must ask questions such as these: 

“Where do you come from? Tell me, what is your age? 

How old were you when the Mede came?” 17 

The "coming of the Medes,” an allusion to the Persian conquest 
of Sardis, provided a chronological reference point for those who 
remembered it, because it was the knife edge of a great complex 
of events. We can be sure that the generation of Xenophanes 
passed on to its children the story of Persian expansion. 

The preceding illustrations show that the Greeks of the Archaic 
Period, and of the sixth century in particular, remarked upon and 
remembered many of the events of contemporary Eastern 
history. That conclusion will come as a surprise to nobody who 
has any acquaintance with archaic Greece. But attention to and 
remembrance of historical events are not at all natural activities 
of the human mind, however much Western man has become 
accustomed to them. One need not agree with Mircea Eliade’s 
thesis that men have a natural aversion to recognizing themselves 
as agents of events, responsible for historical consequences. 18 
There can be no doubt, however, that such recognition has been 
the exception, and not the rule, in human societies. In chapter 3 
there will be occasion to note that the Egyptians and Babylonians 
attached little significance to men’s acts and achievements. The 
Greeks’ fascination with the fortunes of their contemporaries 
was already mature by the end of the Archaic Period and seems 
to have been awakened at least as early as the time of Gyges and 
Psammetichus. 

In a very stimulating book Francois Chatelet has discussed the 
development of the Greeks’ awareness of “la nature sensible- 
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profane de l’existence humaine,” an awareness which he finds is 
the basis of “l’Esprit historien .” 19 Chatelet argues that political 
activity in the city-states helped the Greeks recognize man’s 
capacity to influence his future and his responsibility for the 
world in which he lived. Chatelet may be correct, at least in part, 
although one might object that the Greeks’ recognition of human 
effectiveness made its appearance too early to have been essen¬ 
tially the result of political consciousness . 20 

However that may be, an appreciation for res gestae is not 
identical with “a sense of history” and can, of course, exist without 
being expressed in historiography. It is one of the conclusions of 
our study that, more than anything else, the Greeks’ fascination 
with epya dvSpaw stimulated them to write their accounts of 
Eastern history. But at this point it must be observed that the 
Greeks of the Archaic Period, although they were interested in 
contemporary events of the Eastern world and passed on to their 
descendants traditions about the most dramatic of them, did not 
yet write descriptions of these events. The lyric poets alluded to 
events without describing them, and the subjects of epic were 
limited to the pre-Trojan past . 21 

The East figured in some of these epics. The Argive Phoronis 
and Danais must have had much to say about Io, Danaus, and the 
deeds of Perseus. The Europea of Eumelus and the Thebais may 
have included considerable detail about Europa and Cadmus . 22 
The legend of Busiris undoubtedly appeared in early literature, 
as it did in early vase painting. These legends, whatever their 
origin, eventually incorporated an Eastern background and so 
provided sixth-century Greeks with some “information” about 
the pre-Trojan East. 

There is yet another aspect of the archaic Greeks’ concern with 
Eastern history: speculation about the eponymous heroes who 
gave their names to the Eastern peoples and about the genea¬ 
logical relationships of these eponymi. It was taken for granted 
that the Egyptians had received their name from someone named 
Aegyptus, just as there would not have been Hellenes without a 
Hellen. Probability suggested that Aegyptus was descended from 
Io, since the son of Zeus and Io must have been a great man, the 
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kind of man who would have been able to impose his name on 
the people he ruled. But when the Greeks in Egypt noticed that 
the Egyptians revered a bull which they called Apis, they con¬ 
jectured that Io the heifer had brought forth an offspring named 
Apis, or, as the Greeks called him, Epaphos. And so the genealogy 
began to lengthen. The Greeks heard much about Baal in Phoenicia 
and had to work a Belus into the stemma. The fully elaborated 
genealogy accommodated all: the offspring of Zeus and Io was 
Epaphos, who became king of Egypt. He married Memphis, the 
daughter of Nile, and begat a daughter, Libya. By Poseidon, 
Libya had twin sons, Agenor and Belus. Belus in turn had twin 
sons, Danaus and Aegyptus, while Agenor went off to Phoenicia 
and there begat a daughter, Europa, and three sons, Cadmus, 
Phoenix, and Cilix. Thus, one genealogy explained the names of 
the Egyptians, the Greeks (Danaoi), Phoenicians, Cilicians, the 
continents of Europe and Libya, the city of Memphis, and the 
Theban Cadmeia . 23 

Early in the seventh century Sennacherib transferred the 
capital of Assyria from Dur-Sharrukin to Nineveh, which the 
Greeks learned to pronounce as “Ninos.” Some time after this 
transfer the Greeks invented an eponymous Ninus, descended 
from Heracles, to account for the city. When the Medes made 
their presence known in the late seventh and early sixth centuries, 
the Greeks speculated that this people had been named after a 
man named Medus, who must have been the son of Medea . 24 In 
the late sixth century the Persians replaced the Medes as an 
imperial power, and the Greeks proposed that they had been 
named after a Perses, son of Perseus and Andromeda. We do not 
know when Lydus and Carus were first suggested as the founders 
of Lydia and Caria . 25 

It may be significant that the eponymic genealogies did not 
detract from the dignity of the Eastern peoples. The Greeks of the 
Archaic Period took it for granted that all of the great heroes of 
pre-Trojan times would have been known to Homer and Hesiod. 
So it is not surprising that the “Greek” heroes were regarded as 
the founders of all the great Eastern kingdoms. This was not 
chauvinistic pride, since in the eyes of the Greeks Heracles, 
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Perseus, and the rest were not t heir heroes, but the heroes. That 
Lydian and Assyrian royalty was descended from Heracles, the 
Phoenicians from Agenor, and the Egyptians from Io was, in fact, 
a compliment which the Greeks paid to these important peoples. 
We might contrast the Hebrew stories about their neighbors. 
The tradition that the Ammonites and Moabites were descended 
from an incestuous union of a drunken Lot with his daughters 
provided the Israelites with the satisfaction that these peoples had 
a most inglorious heritage. Similarly, the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
and many other apparently proud peoples were identified 
as the progeny of “accursed Canaan,” whose descendants were 
doomed to be servants of servants . 26 

The Greeks invented eponymi and included them in the heroic 
genealogies because they wished to account for present realities. 
The etiologist started with an awareness of such realities as the 
Apis bull or the city of Nineveh and furnished for them an 
explanation based on probability. He sought no new information, 
but attempted to order and schematize the information which he 
already had. His activity was not a frivolous pastime but a serious 
effort to provide a partial explanation for the world which he 
observed. As such it paralleled, on a more mundane level, the 
cosmogonical speculation of the sixth-century Milesians. 

Curiosity about the origins of the world and its peoples was 
widespread and age-old. Mythopoeic constructions had for 
centuries sufficed to satisfy this curiosity, as evidenced in Egypt 
by the Memphite Theology and in Mesopotamia by the Babylonian 
Enuma Elish and a number of myths about the divine origins of 
important cities. In Greece the concern for origins had expressed 
itself in Hesiod’s Theogony, the later additions to the Hesiodic 
corpus and, perhaps, epic poems about the foundation of various 
cities. The legendary genealogies and ktiseis were codified and 
criticized in the late Archaic and early Classical periods. The 
groundwork which Hecataeus laid in the late sixth century pro¬ 
duced, in the fifth, a number of scholarly works on aristocratic 
genealogies and on the origins of Greek and barbarian peoples 
and communities . 27 

It might be supposed that here, in the rationalistic systematiz- 
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ation of genealogical and etiological traditions, is to be found the 
stimulus for Greek historiography and also for the Greek accounts 
of Eastern history. But that does not seem to be the case. Greek 
works about the legendary past eventually coexisted with works 
about the more recent past, but the two categories were unmis¬ 
takably distinct. The difference in subject matter was not limited 
to the farther and nearer antiquity of the events described. 
Theseus, however demythologized, simply belonged to an order 
of reality forever closed to Themistocles. To be sure, many 
Greek works devoted to archaiologia may fall within modern 
definitions of historiography. That does not mean, however, that 
Herodotus considered such works as analagous to his Histories, or 
that later Greek historians regarded genealogists and antiquarians 
as members of their fraternity. Inevitably, Greeks who thought 
of themselves as historians made use of the conclusions of those 
writers whose interest was archaiologia and sometimes corrected 
them. Herodotus had learned the genealogies of the royal houses 
in Sparta. Both Herodotus and Thucydides found it difficult to 
mention a Greek colony without supplying the name of the 
metropolis which founded it. Ephorus wrote an essay on “inven¬ 
tions.” But Thucydides, Ephorus, and the other writers who 
thought of themselves as continuing the activity of Herodotus 
knew very well that their peculiar interests and objectives were 
distinct from those of the antiquarian. In its evolution Greek 
historiography was separate from genealogy and etiology, and 
so it will not be surprising to find that it did not originate from 
those interests. 28 Just as Hebrew historiography did not spring 
from the genealogical (or etiological) speculation which underlies 
the “Table of Nations” in Genesis 10, so Greek historiography 
was not an offshoot of sixth-century speculation about origins. 
A very different stimulus for Greek historiography will be pro¬ 
posed in the following chapter. 

However, it is necessary first to make a detailed assessment of 
the writings of Hecataeus of Miletus. 29 For, according to some 
scholars, Hecataeus wrote the history of several Eastern peoples 
and should be identified as the true Father of History. At the turn 
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of the century an authority on Iranian history, J. V. Prasek, 
credited Hecataeus with a history of the Median kings and Cyrus 
the Great. J. B. Bury went still further and stated that Hecataeus’ 
Periegesis contained “a great deal of ethnography and history and 
sketched for the first time the successive monarchies of Assyria, 
Media and Persia.” Bury, in fact, named Hecataeus as “the founder 
of history.” 30 In the only monograph on Hecataeus published in 
the English language, W. A. Heidel presented an elaborate 
argument that Hecataeus composed a history of Egypt and that 
the Egyptian history which we find in Herodotus’ second book is 
nothing but a reworking of Hecataeus' results. 31 

The evidence, however, does not support the thesis that Heca¬ 
taeus wrote the history of the Asiatic empires or Egypt. The 
numerous fragments contain no Eastern “history” other than 
etiological tags which explain the names of cities and lands. 
Hecataeus noted that the island of Pharos and the city of Canobos 
were named after the officers in charge of the bow and stern of 
the ship on which Menelaus came to Egypt and remarked on the 
“Heleneion” near Canobos. 32 Stephanus of Byzantium knew that 
“Pharos, the steersman of Menelaus, was bitten by a snake on 
the island, and was buried,” 33 and Stephanus presumably owed 
this information to Hecataeus. In his chapters on Asia Minor 
Hecataeus also included founders’ tales. He remarked that Lycian 
Patara was named after Patarus, son of Lycia, and that Side was 
named for the daughter of Taurus. 34 Stephanus quotes Hecataeus 
verbatim on the eponymus of Nagidus: “Nagidus. A city between 
Cilicia and Pamphylia. Hecataeus in the Asia says, ‘then comes 
the city of Nagidus, named after the helmsman, Nagidus, and 
then the island, Nagidusa.’” 35 Stephanus’ description of Media is 
also pertinent: “Media. The land lying along the Caspian Gates. 
Hecataeus in the Asia. After Medus, son of Medea.” 36 Jacoby 
contended that the note about Medus could not have come from 
Hecataeus since the Attic tragedians invented the eponym. 37 But 
there is no reason to deny Hecataeus this tag if, as was apparently 
the case, it was current before he wrote the Periegesis. 38 

And that, so far as we can tell, was all the Eastern “history” 
contained in the Periegesis. Heidel’s belief that Hecataeus included 
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a history of Egypt in that work rested on the famous story which 
Herodotus told about Hecataeus’ visit to Egyptian Thebes: the 
priests in Thebes showed Hecataeus 345 statues and told him that 
each stood for a piromis who had served for one generation. 
Hecataeus objected that his own genealogy terminated with a 
god a mere sixteen generations back, but the priests insisted that 
during all 345 generations no god had appeared on earth. 39 

It is surely possible that in the Periegesis Hecataeus remarked on 
the temples and statues at Thebes. But it is more probable that 
the story which Herodotus found appeared in the Genealogies , 40 
since it would have constituted a perfect preface for a work which 
was intended to show the foolishness of the Greek logoi. In the 
Genealogies, of course, there was no place at all for a history of 
Egypt. However that may be, the anecdote can hardly serve as 
evidence that Hecataeus was interested in the history of Egypt or 
in the accomplishments or even the names of the 345 kings who 
corresponded to the 345 piromeis. Rather, the 345 statues were 
important to Hecataeus because they disproved the divine 
ancestry of the heroes. Apparently Hecataeus did not even bother 
to translate the 345 generations into years. 

Heidel’s very best proof that Hecataeus wrote a history of Egypt 
was a long and circuitous argument that Herodotus’ information 
on Sesostris came from the Periegesis. 41 Herodotus reports that 
the Colchians were descended from the troops with which 
Sesostris had conquered the lands around the Black Sea. Heidel 
noted that, according to Herodotus’ account, Sesostris must have 
ruled about two generations before the Trojan War, and he found 
it significant that the expedition of the Argonauts, in Greek 
tradition, took place two generations before that war. Observing 
that Hecataeus did say that the Argonauts returned from Colchis 
by way of the Nile, Heidel hypothesized that Hecataeus had 
playfully insinuated that the Argonauts were none other than 
Sesostris’ army, but that he had done so with such subtlety that 
Herodotus missed the point entirely. Thus, Heidel read between 
the lines of Herodotus what Herodotus had failed to read between 
the lines of Hecataeus. 

Whatever we know about Hecataeus’ statements on the 
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Argonauts and their return route from Colchis comes from a 
scholiast to the Argonautica of Apollonius. 42 As it happens, the 
scholiast, while commenting on the speech of Argus, had occasion 
to mention Sesostris. Had Hecataeus said anything about Sesostris 
we can be sure that the scholiast, who had high regard for Heca¬ 
taeus’ wisdom, would have noted it. Instead, "for a more detailed 
account” of Sesostris, he directs the reader to Herodotus. 43 The 
scholiast, who also cites Theopompus’ and Dicaearchus’ statements 
about that king, must have found nothing on the subject in the 
Periegesis. 

The attempt to designate Hecataeus as the first Greek to describe 
Egyptian history must be regarded as unsuccessful. Nor can we 
agree with the thesis that Hecataeus composed a history of the 
Median kings and Cyrus. 44 Aeschylus, who apparently mined the 
Periegesis for Iranian placenames, certainly learned nothing there 
about Median history. 45 As we shall see in the following chapters, 
there were other sources from which Herodotus drew his infor¬ 
mation about the kings of Media. Finally, the suggestion that 
Hecataeus wrote on Assyrian history rests on no evidence what¬ 
ever. 

We must conclude that Hecataeus did not write a history of 
the East, or of any of the Eastern peoples. 46 But, paradoxically, 
he seems to have exercised historic in the East. The word iaropia, 
or its Ionic form, ioroplrj, may be translated “inquiry,” or 
“learning by inquiry.” The word contains the same etymological 
root as the verb ISelv, “to see.” Originally, an histor was “one 
who had seen,” that is, a witness. The histor had inadvertently 
witnessed an act and so had a unique knowledge of that act. But 
as the word is used by all Greek writers, historic implies an 
intentional acquisition of information. 47 For Herodotus the eyes 
and ears were the instruments of historic, and he occasionally 
specified whether his historic employed otfus or cckot ]. 48 Historic 
regularly involved traveling in order to see for oneself or in order 
to listen to those who did have first hand knowledge. Democritus 
bragged “Of all the men of my time, it is I who have traveled 
over the greatest part of the earth, practicing historic to the fullest 
extent as I saw the greatest variety of climate and terrain and 
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listened to the largest number of learned men.” 49 As this same 
passage shows, the objects of historic were various. Pythagoras, we 
are told, “practiced historic more than did any other man.” 50 It 
was not until much later that past events came to be considered 
the special object of historic. 

The word historic does not appear in the fragments of Hecataeus, 
but apparently he engaged in an activity which fifth-century 
Greeks would have styled historic. He traveled extensively. 
Agathemerus described Hecataeus as an av-r/p noAvTrAavrjs . 51 The 
fragments demonstrate a surprising acquaintance with Egypt, 
Asia Minor, and even the interior of Asia. 52 Hecataeus’ purpose 
in traveling, of course, was to see the various regions of the earth 
and to write with authority about the geography and character¬ 
istics of lands, seas, cities, and nations. In the Periegesis he described 
what he had seen and heard. 

Hecataeus inquired about many things and learned much. 
Heraclitus remarked caustically, “The learning of many things 
(polymathie ) does not teach intelligence; if it did it would have 
taught Hesiod and Pythagoras, Xenophanes and Hecataeus.” 53 
One of the matters on which Hecataeus asked questions was the 
accuracy of the stories told by the poets, the mythoi and logoi of 
the Greeks. His conversation with the priests at Egyptian Thebes 
is a case in point. Similarly, he asked the Phoenicians what they 
knew about the heroes and heroines who had visited their country. 
The grammarian Herodian wrote 

No word of more than one syllable ending in -va is accented 
with a circumflex on the last syllable, the one exception being 
Affrjva ... If someone objects that rj Aava is so called by 
Hecataeus, rfj Aava p,lay arai Zevs, he should be aware that 
this is found in Hecataeus but corresponds to the usage of 
the Phoenicians, as Hecataeus himself says, and is not found 
in Attic or customary usage. I have restricted this rule to 
words of more than one syllable in order to accommodate 
the customary usage, to p.va ... and the outlandish word, 
to Xva. For that is what Phoenicia was called in earlier 
times. 54 
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Elsewhere Herodian expands on the word 6 Xva, rov Xvas: “That 
is what Agenor was called, and it was for this reason that Phoenicia 
is called Xva.” 55 We do not know that Herodian found this eponym 
in Hecataeus’ writings, but chances are very good that he did. 
“Chna,” of course, is easily recognized as Canaan, the name which 
the Phoenicians themselves applied to their land. 56 We have 
already noticed Hecataeus’ fondness for etiology. Hecataeus’ 
appeal to the Phoenicians as authorities for the correct pronunci¬ 
ation of Danae demonstrates how he made inquires in order to 
correct the Greek logoi. We do not know what the Phoenicians 
told him about Danae, but in later times the citizens of Joppa 
enjoyed showing the rocks which still bore the traces of the 
chains with which Andromeda had been bound before Perseus 
rescued her. 57 In the fifth century there was a widespread belief 
in Greece that the Persians were named after Perses, the son of 
Perseus and Andromeda. 38 Perhaps the Phoenicians told Hecataeus 
that Andromeda, the mother of the Persian eponymus, was a 
Phoenician. All of this, however, is speculation. The important 
point for us is that in his travels Hecataeus not only learned about 
the physical features of the world but also obtained information 
which could be brought to bear on the stories told by the poets. 

His travels in the East, his investigations in Egypt, Phoenicia, 
and elsewhere, may have ranked high among the credentials 
which Hecataeus brought to the task of correcting the legends, 
a task accomplished in the Genealogies. In that work he stripped 
from the legends those elements which he found ridiculous and 
presented rationalized versions of the old stories. It has long been 
recognized that Hecataeus’ experience in Egyptian Thebes was of 
great importance in his intellectual development. 59 He perhaps 
had already decided that the gods had not consorted with mortals 
in pre-Trojan times, but the Egyptian priests supplied him with 
an irrefutable proof. 

Hecataeus prefaced his Genealogies with the abrasive comment 

’EKaralos MiAr/aios cSSe pcvOelrac. raSe ypd(f>co cos fj.01 SoKei 
dXrjffea elvai. ol yap ’ EXXrjvcov Xoyoi ttoXXol re /cat yeXoloi, cos 
e/xoi (paivovra t, et criv. 
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Much has been written about this preface in an attempt to 
establish whether Hecataeus meant that the Greeks had too 
many legends which were ridiculous, or that the legends were 
ridiculous because there were so many versions of each. 61 But 
perhaps too little has been said about the genitive, 'EWrjvaiv. At 
the least, this genitive implies that the logoi of other peoples are 
not included in the indictment. It is almost certain that Hecataeus 
corrected some of the foolish stories of the Greeks by citing what 
he claimed to have discovered in the East. 62 Of course he had not 
learned of Gilgamesh or Tammuz, nor did he inquire after 
genuine Eastern traditions. But, as Herodotus’ opening chapters 
show, the Greeks assumed that the “learned men” of the Eastern 
countries knew all about the tribulations of Io, Europa, Medea, 
and Helen. 63 We might find it incredible that Hecataeus could 
have honestly stated that the Phoenicians spoke about Danae, or 
the Egyptians about Menelaus; one would have thought that at 
his very first port of call Hecataeus would have been disabused 
of the notion that the Eastern peoples knew anything whatever 
about the Greek legends. 64 But for Hecataeus the bare events of 
heroic times were real, just as real as Cyrus’ conquest of Sardis, 
and he reasoned that if an Egyptian had not heard of the Trojan 
War he was obviously not a “learned man.” Now it is quite 
probable that some of the Easterners who had taken the trouble 
to learn the Greek language had also found it profitable to learn 
some Greek legends which pertained to their country. But, like 
the priests in Thebes, they will hardly have conceded that the 
gods played any earthly role in events which had occurred only a 
few generations before their own time. At any rate, Hecataeus 
emerged from his Eastern travels with his confidence in the 
essential truth of the legends unscathed, 65 and with new argu¬ 
ments which would make possible a correction of these legends: 
he could now refer to the “learned men” of the East for proof 
that the Greeks had distorted the logoi by introducing the gods 
and the supernatural into what were after all only human affairs. 

This element Hecataeus determined to remove. He presented 
the heroes and heroines not as offspring of the gods but as ordi¬ 
nary mortals. 66 These ordinary mortals, of course, could not have 
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done the things which were attributed to them by the poets. An 
example of Hecataeus’ rationalism is seen in his version of the 
story of Heracles and Cerberus, as paraphrased by Pausanias: 
“Hecataeus of Miletus has composed a likely logos. He says that 
at Taenarum there lived a terrible snake which was called the 
‘Hound of Hades’ because as soon as a person was bitten by it he 
inevitably died. And Hecataeus says that this snake was brought 
to Eurystheus by Heracles.” 57 Rationalization of the legends was 
not merely incidental to Hecataeus’ composition of the Geneal¬ 
ogies. His prefatory remarks suggest that his reason for writing 
this work was the desire to show the absurdity of the supernatural 
elements in the legends. Hecataeus had been influenced by the 
teachings of Anaximander and wished to contribute something 
to a real understanding of the world . 68 His Periegesis established 
the physical features of the earth. His Genealogies demonstrated 
that man and his environment were exactly as they appeared to 
be, for the poets had given a false account of pre-Trojan days: 
man at that time was no different from man in the sixth century. 

The subjective element in the Genealogies precludes our defining 
it as a work resting on historie; empirical evidence may have been 
introduced very infrequently. Nonetheless, we must admit that, 
on however limited a scale, Hecataeus used what he had learned 
in the East as evidence for emending traditions about the past. 
Does that establish him as “the founder of history” ? The question 
is deceptive. Perhaps he did what we think a historian ought to 
do. But that does not necessarily mean that Hecataeus was the 
spiritual ancestor of the Greek historians. Historie, after all, could 
be employed for many purposes. Aristotle’s Historia Animalium, 
for example, was an inquiry into the characteristics of the various 
species. The Greeks who wrote about Eastern history occasionally 
employed historie for the purpose of criticizing received tradition. 
But, as we shall see, the primary objective of their inquiries was 
something quite different. 

Hecataeus was not the Father of History, but he helped to 
prepare the way for Greek historiography. At the beginning of 
this chapter we noted that the Greeks of the Archaic Period were 
interested in the major personalities and events of the content- 
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porary East. That interest, however, had not resulted in written 
accounts of Eastern history but remained confined to oral tradi¬ 
tion. The logoi about Gyges, Psammetichus, Croesus, and Amasis 
were passed from one generation to the next and had some of 
the same appeal as those other logoi which we call legends. Like 
the story of Menelaus’ and Helen’s visit to Thon and Polydamna 
in Egypt, the story of Poly crates’ friendship with Amasis delighted 
the listener. But the legends differed from other logoi in one 
important respect: the legends featured heroes who were the 
offspring of gods and who consorted with gods and goddesses in 
an age when the world was far more exciting than it was in the 
sixth century. Tales about the distant past, colored with the 
supernatural by generations of story tellers, were alone deemed 
worthy of literary description. Stories about the more pedestrian 
recent past were confined to oral tradition. The story of Gyges’ 
magic ring, or of Croesus’ miraculous escape from the burning 
pyre, would perhaps one day have been included in the literary 
tradition, for they shared the characteristics of the legends . 69 
But the rest of the logoi, as well as all the incidental facts remem¬ 
bered about the recent past, would not have qualified for literary 
treatment. 

Hecataeus helped to break down the qualitative distinction 
between the heroic and the recent past. By diminishing the 
splendor of the deeds of the heroes he, unwittingly perhaps, 
encouraged the Greeks to recognize the greatness of more recent 
events. By undermining the legends, Hecataeus brought them 
closer to the level of all the other logoi and made it possible for a 
new class of laudatores temporis acti to compete with the old. But 
he had no desire to write down these other logoi, and it was 
precisely that desire which resulted in Greek historiography. The 
spirit which motivated the first Greek historians was not the 
rationalistic spirit of Hecataeus, but the commemorative spirit 
which had moved the poets of earlier days. What epic had done 
for the heroes who lived “Once upon a time,” historiography 
would do for men who lived in the remembered past. 
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THE EARLIEST GREEK ACCOUNTS 
OF EASTERN HISTORY 


Herodotus’ Histories, published between 430 and 425, are the 
earliest surviving Greek account of Eastern history. But here and 
there in ancient literature we find statements that Herodotus 
was not the first Greek to write on Eastern history. Works con¬ 
cerning Persia, which were later commonly called Persica, were 
attributed to Dionysius of Miletus, Hellanicus of Lesbos, and 
Charon of Lampsacus, and all three works were reputed to have 
been written before Herodotus wrote his Histories. References to 
Dionysius are so meagre that his existence is rarely acknowledged. 
Hellanicus and Charon can not be dismissed entirely, but Felix 
Jacoby’s authority has placed them in the last quarter of the fifth 
century, and so they are generally regarded as successors, not 
predecessors, of Herodotus. 

The Suda provides us with the following information on 
Dionysius: “Dionysius the Milesian. An historian. Affairs after 
Darius (ra pera Aapelov) in five books. Periegesis of the Inhabited 
World. Persica in the Ionic dialect. Three books of Troica, M ythica. 
Historical Cycle in seven books.’’ As Jacoby has pointed out, the 
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Suda has apparently attributed to the Milesian four works author¬ 
ed by Dionysius of Samos and Dionysius Scytobrachion. Only 
the Persica and Affairs after Darius can be attributed to no Diony¬ 
sius but the Milesian. Even these two titles might very well be 
alternate descriptions of a single work. 1 In its entry on Hecataeus 
the Suda mentions Dionysius once more: “Hecataeus, son of 
Hegesander, a Milesian. Lived ( yeyove ) at the time of Darius, 
who ruled after Cambyses, at the same time when Dionysius the 
Milesian lived, during the 65th Olympiad.” The 65th Olympiad 
(520-517) saw Darius come to the throne. Hecataeus, of course, 
was still prominent twenty years after Darius’ accession. 
Dionysius, the writer of Affairs after Darius, obviously survived 
Darius. 

The only explicit references to the writings of Dionysius of 
Miletus occur in scholia. The scholiast on Dionysius Thrax notes 
that “the Milesian writers, Anaximander, Hecataeus, and Diony¬ 
sius” said that Danaus had introduced the alphabet to Greece. 2 
A scholiast on Herodotus, commenting on the story of the revolt 
of Patizeithes the magus against Cambyses, notes “Dionysius the 
Milesian says his name was Panxuthes.” 3 Jacoby has assigned two 
other fragments to Dionysius of Miletus, although in neither 
citation is it specified which Dionysius was the source of the 
information quoted. A lexicographer declares that Mt. Haimon 
is to be considered a neuter in gender, and cites as his authorities 
Hecataeus, Dionysius, Hellanicus, Timaeus, and Eudoxus. 4 This 
mountain, just south of the Danube, was mentioned by Herodotus 
in connection with Darius’ Scythian campaign; Herodotus used 
the masculine form, Haimos. Finally, a scholium on the Iliad 
explains that the Phoenicians were so called “because they used 
to live along the Red Sea, which Dionysius calls the Phoenic 
Sea.” 5 Since no other Dionysius is known to have written about 
Mt. Haemus or the Phoenicians, it is quite possible that the latter 
two fragments are correctly assigned to the Milesian. 

That is all the information we have about Dionysius of Miletus. 
It is so tantalizing that more than one source hunter has felt free 
to construct upon it elaborate theories about Dionysius’ influence 
on later writers, 6 and so slight that sceptics have not hesitated to 
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disregard entirely his place in the origins of historiography. 7 We 
here note only that Dionysius of Miletus, perhaps a younger 
contemporary of Hecataeus, wrote at least one work on Persia. 
He dealt at length with events after Darius’ death in 485. If the 
Persica and Affairs after Darius were separate works, Persian 
history through the reign of Darius may have been presented in 
the first, and subsequent history in the second. If, on the other 
hand, these are alternate titles for the same work, the bulk of 
that work was devoted to events during Xerxes’ reign. 

In classical literature there are five references to the Persica of 
Hellanicus of Lesbos. Two of these are citations from book one: 
the first identifies the Chaldaeans as a people once called 
Cephenes, after Cepheus, father of Andromeda, and the second 
defines Artaea as “the Persian land, which Perses, son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, colonized.” 8 The third and fourth, both from the 
second book of the Persica, locate the cities of Strepsa and Tyroriza. 
The latter, a Thracian town more often called Tyrodiza, appears 
in Herodotus VII 25 as one of Xerxes’ food depots; and Strepsa, in 
the Chalcidice, lay along Xerxes’ invasion route. The fifth frag¬ 
ment, perhaps from the first book, states that there were two 
Assyrians who were named Sardanapalus. 9 Seven other fragments 
have been assigned to the Persica by Jacoby. The subjects are 
various: according to the Hadrianic historian, Cephalion, Hel¬ 
lanicus’ history began with an account of the Assyrians; Persia was 
once called Aria (part of Aria was later named Media, in honor of 
Medea); King Ariaspes disguised his daughter, Atossa, as a man 
and arranged for her to follow him on the throne; Maraphis and 
Merphis were brothers of Cambyses; Daphernes was one of the 
conspirators against the magi; Darius had eleven sons; the 
Naxians sent six ships to aid the Greeks at Salamis. 10 

Hellanicus’ Persica, we may conclude, provided information 
about the eponymi of the Asiatic peoples and surveyed, however 
briefly, the history of the Assyrian, Median, and Persian kingdoms, 
with some detail about Cambyses and Darius. Xerxes’ invasion of 
Greece was apparently described in the second book of the 
Persica, and Hellanicus’ account of the battle of Salamis perhaps 
appeared in the same book. 
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When did Hellanicus write his Persical The biographical in¬ 
formation on Hellanicus is quite inconsistent. His birth is placed in 
496 by Aulus Gellius and in 480 by the biographer of Euripides. 
His floruit is placed in 500 by Eusebius and in 456 by the Suda. 
The author of the Macrobioi states that Hellanicus lived to be 85 
years old. 11 The fragments yield some clues to the period of his 
literary activity. One much discussed fragment refers to the battle 
of Arginusae, fought in 406. 12 Hellanicus had something to say 
about the lineage of Andocides, and, since that orator did not 
become prominent until 415, it would seem that Hellanicus’ 
remarks about him were written after that date. 13 Several scholars 
have insisted that Hellanicus did not refer to the battle of Argi¬ 
nusae and have dated his life to 496-411, or even 500-415. But it is 
more widely held that Hellanicus was still writing in the last 
years of the fifth century, and so must have been born some time 
after 496. 14 

There can be no doubt that some of Hellanicus’ works were 
published after Herodotus wrote his Histories. But it is by no 
means likely that all of his works appeared after 425 or even 430. 
Hellanicus is known to have written at least twenty-eight works, 
many of w r hich filled two rolls, and at least one of which filled 
three rolls. 15 It is quite unlikely that a man who had written 
nothing during the first fifty or sixty years of his life would have 
produced, on the average, one work each year during his old age. 
Undoubtedly Hellanicus’ literary career began some time prior 
to 430. 

When Herodotus published his Histories there was already 
available a work by Hellanicus which described the Persian 
invasion of 480. In his essay, On the Malice of Herodotus, Plutarch 
criticized Herodotus’ report that the Naxians sent three triremes 
to aid the Persians at Salamis, noting “evidence to the contrary is 
supplied by Hellanicus, from among the older ( twv p.€v Trpeafvre- 
pwv) writers, and by Ephorus from among the younger (rw 8e 
vewrepwv ).” 16 Plutarch could have used these comparative ad¬ 
jectives only to indicate that Hellanicus’ report of the battle was 
composed before, and Ephorus’ after, Herodotus wrote his ver¬ 
sion. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, although proud of his country- 
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man’s account of the rise and fall of Persia, conceded that it was 
not the first treatment of the subject: “Despite the fact that his 
predecessors, Hellanicus and Charon, had published works on the 
same theme, Herodotus was not deterred, but was confident 
that he could produce something better, and he did.” 17 

Herodotus, of course, nowhere refers to Hellanicus’ Persica. 
But it is just as certain that nowhere in the Persica was there any 
reference to Herodotus’ Histories. We do not know that the 
Persica filled more than two rolls, and at any rate that work must 
have been much shorter than Herodotus’ nine books. It is under¬ 
standable that the author of the “definitive” work would have 
said nothing about the poorer effort of a predecessor. But if 
Hellanicus wrote his Persica after 425, how could he have refrained 
from mentioning the Histories, which, as Aristophanes’ Acharnians 
suggests, were very well known? The Persica could not have 
amplified the Histories, nor could Hellanicus have intended the 
work as a refutation of Herodotus, for in that case Plutarch would 
have exploited it thoroughly. On the other hand, had Hellanicus 
merely summarized Herodotus’ findings without naming him, 
other writers would undoubtedly have pointed out Hellanicus’ 
dependence on the Histories. 18 

All in all, the argument based on probability corroborates the 
evidence supplied by Dionysius of Halicarnassus and Plutarch: 
Hellanicus wrote his Persica before Herodotus published his 
Histories. 

Charon of Lampsacus was not so important a writer as Hellani¬ 
cus, and for his biography we are once again at the mercy of the 
Suda: 

Charon, a Lampsacene, son of Pythocles. He lived under the 
first Darius, in the 79th Olympiad (464-460), but more likely 
during the Persian Wars, in the 75th Olympiad (480-476). 
An historian. He wrote Aethiopica, Persica in two books, 
Hellenica in four books, On Lampsacus in two books, Libyca, 
Horoi of the Lampsacenes in four books, Prytaneis of the Lacedae¬ 
monians (they are chronological), Foundings of Cities in two 
books, Cretica in three books (he speaks of the laws established 
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by Minos), and a Periplus of the area beyond the Pillars of 

Heracles. 

The author of the Suda quite obviously was no more certain about 
Charon’s dates than are modern scholars. The range and nature of 
Charon’s publications hardly fit the first half of the fifth century. 
For long it was conventional to accept the Suda s first date, 464- 
460, as Charon’s floruit and to deny that Charon wrote anything 
but the Horoi of Lampsacus and perhaps the Persica. But Jacoby 
accepted the Suda s book-list at face value and completely rejected 
its dates for Charon. In a 1938 study Jacoby proposed that some of 
Charon’s works were composed after Thucydides had written 
book one of his history, and, in his 1943 edition of the fragments 
of Charon, Jacoby suggested that all of Charon’s works appeared 
in the last quarter of the fifth century and that some were written 
after 404. 19 Jacoby argued that Charon’s Hellenica could not have 
been published when Thucydides wrote his account of the 
Pentecontaetia, for Thucydides says 20 that except for Hellanicus no 
historian had concerned himself with that period. But, since we 
have no fragments at all of Charon’s Hellenica, dare we assume 
that it covered the Pentecontaetia! Jacoby further argued that 
Charon’s works on the Spartan Prytaneis and on Cretan laws 
would most naturally have been written after 404, when Sparta’s 
victory over Athens stimulated interest in the magistrates and 
customs of Lacedaemon. But it is certainly possible that Charon 
had interested himself in Sparta long before 404. 21 

Whatever the merits of these arguments about the Prytaneis, 
the Cretica, and the Hellenica, there is reason to believe that 
Charon’s Persica appeared before Herodotus’ Histories. We have 
already cited Dionysius of Halicarnassus’ statement that Charon 
and Hellanicus had both anticipated Herodotus’ theme. Plutarch 
criticized Herodotus’ version of the rebellion of Pactyes against 
Cyrus, relying on the parallel account of Charon, “an older man” 
(avrjp irpeofivTepos ). 22 After describing Mandane’s dream, which 
portended the future greatness of Cyrus, Tertullian cites Herodo¬ 
tus as his authority, but adds “hoc etiam Charon Lampsacenus 
prior tradit.” 23 Unless there is some evidence to the contrary, and 
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there is none, these testimonia to the priority of Charon’s Persica 
must be accepted. 

A terminus post quern for the publication of the Persica might be 
found in one of the fragments. Charon wrote that “Xerxes having 
died, Themistocles made a petition to the son of Xerxes.” 24 
Charon is here cited by Plutarch, in reference to Themistocles’ 
flight from Argos to Asia, which occurred ca. 468. Plutarch does 
not specify in which work of Charon he found this information, 
but if any of Charon’s works were helpful to the biographer of 
Themistocles it would have been the Persica. A statement about 
the eventual fate of Themistocles would very likely have been 
included in that work. Charon reported that Themistocles’ flight 
took place after the death of Xerxes, and Xerxes died in 465. In 
fact, there is evidence that Themistocles’ flight took place shortly 
before the death of Xerxes. 25 If Charon was in doubt about the 
sequence of Themistocles’ flight and Xerxes’ death, he may have 
written about the incident when such details had been forgotten, 26 
perhaps during the third quarter of the fifth century. 

Athenaeus gives us our only fragment that is without question 
from Charon’s Persica : “Charon of Lampsacus, describing in his 
Persica how Mardonius and the Persian fleet were wrecked off 
Athos, writes as follows: ‘and white doves then first appeared in 
Greece, not having been there previously.’ ” 27 Although Tertullian 
does not cite the Persica, it was undoubtedly in that work that 
Charon described the dream of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, 
in which the future greatness of Cyrus was revealed. Similarly, 
Plutarch must have found in the Persica the story of Pactyes. He 
quotes Charon verbatim: “Pactyes, when he learned that the 
Persian army was advancing, fled to Mytilene, and then to Chios. 
And there Cyrus seized him.” 28 Plutarch quotes Charon in order 
to discredit Herodotus’ story that the Mytileneans tried to betray 
Pactyes to Cyrus and that the Chians succeeded in doing so. The 
comparison of the two accounts suggested to Plutarch that 
Herodotus was, as usual, malicious. To us it shows how bald the 
Persica of Charon must have been and how much Herodotus im¬ 
proved upon it. Herodotus devoted four full chapters to the 
adventures of Pactyes in Cyme, Mytilene, and Chios. Herodotus 
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took the trouble to inquire about the sum of money which the 
Persians offered the Mytileneans for Pactyes’ return. He learned 
in which temple at Chios Pactyes had taken asylum; he discovered 
that Atarneus on the mainland was given to the Chians as their 
reward for betraying Pactyes; and he heard that the Chians for 
many years thereafter would not use grain grown in Atarneus for 
sacrificial purposes. 29 Another fragment indicates how few words 
Charon spent on Athens’ involvement in the Ionian revolt: 
“With twenty triremes the Athenians sailed up to aid the lonians. 
And off for Sardis they marched, and they seized everything at 
Sardis except the royal fortress. Having done this they went back 
to Miletus.” 30 Herodotus’ account of the burning of Sardis (V 
99-101) is ten times longer than Charon’s and is filled with inter¬ 
esting details which must have been learned at Sardis. 

Charon’s Persica filled only two books, and in this space treated 
the “same theme” to which Herodotus devoted nine books. We 
do not know whether Charon, like Hellanicus, retold the stories 
of the Asiatic eponymi and traced the history of Persia from that 
point. It is clear that he did have something to say about the deeds 
of Cyrus and his successors. He described Mardonius’ invasion of 
Greece in 492. There is no reason to believe that his account of 
Persian aggression against the Greeks ended with a description 
of the storm at Athos. 31 

Herodotus could not have learned much from the brief Persica 
of his predecessors, but it is unlikely that he did not consult them 
at all. One instance of his dependence on the Persica may be found 
in the first book of the Histories, which presents us with a number 
of summary statements about the duration of the Heraclid 
Lydian arche over Lower Asia, and of the Assyrian and Median 
empires in Upper Asia. According to these statements, the Herac- 
lids ruled “for twenty-two generations of men, 505 years.” The 
Assyrians “ruled upper Asia for 520 years.” As for the Medes, 
their kingdom lasted 156 years, for 128 of which they were the 
masters of Upper Asia. 32 

As I have argued in detail elsewhere, 33 it is very unlikely that 
Herodotus arrived at these figures by adding together the reigns 
of individual monarchs, since he did not have such information 
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for the Heraclid Lydians and the Assyrians, and, when added 
together, his own figures for the individual Median kings come to 
a total of 150, not 156 years. Rather, the summary figures seem to 
have been taken from a comprehensive and coherent chrono¬ 
logical scheme for the archai of Upper and Lower Asia, a scheme 
constructed on a genealogical framework in which the generation 
was reckoned at 25 years. 34 Its author regarded Croesus and Cyrus 
as contemporaries and did not know in which year of his reign 
Cyrus had deposed Croesus. 35 The author of the scheme, it would 
seem, wrote when men were no longer able to answer Xeno¬ 
phanes' question, “How old were you when the Mede came?" 
Xenophanes himself lived at least until 478, and undoubtedly in 
the 470’s there were sdll Ionia ns who could recall Cyrus’ conquest. 
Herodotus may very well have found the scheme in one of the 
early Persica. 

Another example of Herodotus’ borrowing from his pre¬ 
decessors may be found in the seventh book of the Histories. After 
describing Xerxes’ crossing from Asia to Europe, Herodotus (VII 
61-99) enumerates the national contingents in his huge army. 
This Persian army-list not only details the garb and armor worn 
by each contingent, but also supplies some “historical" informa¬ 
tion about each nation represented. In his Persian logos in book 
one Herodotus had said nothing about Perseus, the ancestor of the 
Persians, for apparently historic had unearthed nothing on that 
point. But in VII 61, 3 the “historical background” of the Persian 
nation is limited to the sorry statement that the Persians had 
once been called Cephenes, but were called Persians when 
Perseus, son of Zeus and Danae, married Andromeda, daughter of 
Cepheus, son of Belus, and begat Perses, who succeeded Cepheus 
as king of the Cephenes and named his subjects Persians. Hel- 
lanicus’ fragment on this matter has already been cited. 36 Similar¬ 
ly, although Herodotus said nothing about Medea in his history 
of the Medes, in VII 62, 1 we are told that the Medes received 
their name from Medea, who fled from Athens to the Arians. 
Hellanicus had told the same story. 37 In VII 63 we find a troop of 
Chaldaean nationality. This causes difficulty, because elsewhere 
in the Histories Herodotus consistently describes the Chaldaeans 
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not as an ethnic group but as a priestly caste. The phrase has 
accordingly been stricken from the text as a scribal gloss. 38 But 
Hellanicus, as we have seen, knew that the Chaldaeans were a 
nation. In VII 64, 2 the Scythian detachment is described. We are 
told that they were called the “Amyrgian Sacae,” for the Persians 
called all Scythians “Sacae.” Nowhere else does Herodotus men¬ 
tion the Amyrgii, and nowhere in his Scythian logos does he 
indicate that the Persians called the Scythians “Sacae.” But in his 
Scythica Hellanicus identified Amyrgium as “a plain of the 
Sacae.” 39 In his description of the naval units in VII 89, 2, Herodo¬ 
tus mentions that the Phoenicians had once lived along the Red 
Sea. That fact had been reported by Dionysius of Miletus. Like 
the Greek army and navy lists in VIII 43-48 and VIII 73, the 
Persian army list in VII has primitive characteristics. Most 
scholars have concluded that VII61-99 was based on a written, if 
not a literary source. 40 Those who insist that Herodotus was the 
first to write a historical work propose that he found his informa¬ 
tion on some sort of official Persian document and that to this 
document he appended the legendary and eponymic information 
which we have cited. 41 But the eponymic tags, the information 
about provenance and migrations, the legendary lore about the 
various communities all reflect the “historical” interests of the 
age before historic. They were not matters in which Herodotus 
had much interest. Herodotus undoubtedly found a troop-list 
already garnished with “historical” tags, and such a combination 
would not have characterized an official Persian document. 
We are dealing here with a literary source, and that source 
must have been one of the early Persica, perhaps that of 
Hellanicus. 42 

In the preface of the Histories Herodotus summarized the 
legendary antecedents of the hostility between Greeks and 
Asiatics: the rapes of Io, Europa, and Medea, and the Greeks’ war 
against Troy. As we shall see in the following chapter, this 
preface also recalls the early Persica. 

Herodotus found very little of his information in the works of 
his predecessors, but the chronological and genealogical material 
in his first book, and the eponymic material in his seventh book. 
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does support the thesis that such works did in fact exist. We do 
not know how many Persica had been written before Herodotus 
published his Histories. That we know anything about the work 
of Dionysius of Miletus is fortuitous, and it is not impossible that 
similar works disappeared without leaving a trace in later 
literature. 

Obviously we know very little about any of the early Persica. 
But because of their importance in the evolution of Greek his¬ 
toriography it is necessary to say whatever can be said about 
them. The Persica of Charon and Hellanicus were brief, perhaps 
neither was large enough to have been divided into more than 
two books. If, as the Suda states, Dionysius’ Affairs after Darius 
filled five books, it was a little more than half the size of Herodo¬ 
tus’ Histories. Apparently the authors of the early Persica were 
more interested than was Herodotus in the legendary antecedents 
of the imperial Asian peoples. Two fragments from Hellanicus’ 
work and the chronological scheme in Herodotus’ first book 
indicate the inclusion of the Assyrian empire as a link between the 
eponymous heroes and the Median empire. All three writers 
presented some detail about the Persian kings from Cyrus through 
Darius. Most important, all had something to say about the 
Persian Wars. There is, on the other hand, no evidence that they 
traced Persian history beyond that event. The title, Affairs after 
Darius, tells us that Dionysius concentrated his attention on 
events after 485, but, had he followed Persian history much 
beyond the Persian Wars it is doubtful that later Greeks would 
have considered him a contemporary of Hecataeus. 

This brief characterization of the early Persica raises other 
questions, more significant and so less susceptible to ready solu¬ 
tions: What inspired the early Persica ? What aspect of Persian 
history was treated at greatest length in these works? Were they 
based on histone"! 

No fragments and no testimonia suggest that Dionysius, 
Charon, and Hellanicus traveled in the Persian empire. That 
historic was not rigorously applied in the composition of the 
Persica is suggested by the brevity of Charon’s and Hellanicus’ 
works, the skeletal nature of Charon’s information, the inclusion 
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of legendary traditions, and the subjectivity of the chronological 
scheme of the Asian empires. 

At one time it was thought that Dionysius and Charon may have 
used Persian inscriptions and documents to discover the Persian 
past. 43 Such an opinion, of course, is no longer tenable. In the 
first place, it is now well known that, as a general rule, the Greek 
historians did not make much use of documentary evidence, even 
when written in Greek. In the second place, had he looked for 
them, a Greek historian would not have been able to find many 
Persian inscriptions. In the last century, after the discovery and 
decipherment of the monument of Darius at Behistun, George 
Rawlinson and others speculated that a great deal of epigraphical 
evidence for Persian history would eventually be found. That 
hope has not materialized. It is now generally believed that the 
Medes were still illiterate in the reign of Astyages. Only three Old 
Persian inscriptions from the reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses have 
been found, and even these three (together constituting only six 
lines) may have been set up by Darius. 44 Dionysius and Charon 
could not have found any information on early Persian history in 
Persian documents. 

It is, then, quite unlikely that the authors of the early Persica 
knew more than did Herodotus about the Medes, Cyrus, and 
Cambyses; and it is possible that they knew a good deal less. 
Although they included some information on the predecessors of 
Darius, they hardly devoted the bulk of their narrative to them. 
On the other hand, we have seen that Dionysius, Charon, and 
Hellanicus all brought their account down to the Persian Wars. 45 
The evidence, I believe, indicates that the early Persica were not 
primarily “histories of Persia” which revealed to the Greeks 
hitherto unknown events of early Persian history. They were, 
among other things, histories of the Persian Wars, and they very 
well may have presented earlier Persian history as a prelude to 
the story of the wars. Nor need the Hellenistic title, Persica, imply 
that their subject was "Persian affairs,” neutral and indiscrimi¬ 
nate. When used by Isocrates and later writers, it will be recalled, 
roc IlepaiKa customarily means "the Persian Wars.” 46 Whether or 
not we style the early Persica as histories of Persia, we should 
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visualize them as containing, essentially, the items of Persian 
history available in oral tradition, especially the story of Persia’s 
confrontation with the Greeks. 

What inspired these earliest Greek accounts of Eastern history? 
They were written after the Persian Wars, they described the 
wars and apparently did not trace Persian history beyond them. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the early Persica were inspired by 
the Persian Wars. This dare not, however, remain a post hoc 
propter hoc argument. Fortunately, we are relatively well informed 
about the literature which resulted from the Greek victory over 
the Persians. 

The tragedian Phrynichus, who had terrified the Athenians with 
his earlier play, The Sack of Miletus, wrote a drama on the Persian 
Wars and entitled it Phoenician Women. Plutarch tells us that in 476 
Themistocles was the choregus for a drama of Phrynichus, and it 
is likely that the Phoenician Women was the play performed at that 
date. The Phoenician women of the title perhaps were the widows 
of the sailors who died at Salamis. The play was set in Persia and 
began with an eunuch reciting to the elders of Persia the story of 
Xerxes’ defeat. 47 

Aeschylus’ Persians, we are told, was modeled on Phrynichus’ 
work. 48 The Persians was produced in 472. The drama is too well 
known to require a summary here, but several observations 
should be made. The drama is a tragedy. The last lines of the play, 
in which Xerxes and the chorus mourn their disaster in an anti- 
phonal lament, have been interpreted as Aeschylus’ attempt to 
make Xerxes look ridiculous, or at least as an opportunity for the 
Athenian audience to savor their enemy’s anguish. But the only 
ground for such an interpretation is a disbelief that an Athenian 
veteran of Marathon, writing for Athenian veterans of Salamis, 
could have looked at the battle through Persian eyes long enough 
to appreciate what a tragedy for Xerxes Salamis must have been. 49 
We may find it difficult to explain Aeschylus’ sympathy for the 
Persians and may think that a noble effort was required. But the 
Phoenician Women and the Persians should suggest to us that in 
the 470’s the Athenians were just as impressed by Persia’s reversal 
of fortune as by their own remarkable role in that event. 
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The tragedian emphasizes the Persians’ peripeteia by recalling 
their past glories. 50 His Darius is a noble and heroic character, 
without the flaws which mar his image in Herodotus’ Histories, 
and a veteran of many campaigns. The allusion to Cambyses as 
commander would remind the audience of his conquest of 
Egypt. 51 The tragedian remembered Cyrus as a wise ruler and 
as the conqueror of Lydia and Ionia. 52 Even a slight knowledge 
of Persia’s progress under the predecessors of Xerxes would have 
made that king’s defeat seem all the more climactic. But 
Aeschylus’ allusions to events in earlier Persian history indicate 
that his audience had heard much about the great monarchs who 
had preceded Xerxes. 53 

Aeschylus and his audience were well enough acquainted wth 
Persian history since the rise of Cyrus. But the poet knew little 
or nothing about the Medes and had no desire to instruct his 
audience about their history. 54 In the Persians Aeschylus repeated 
what he knew and poiesis supplied the rest. 55 There is no evidence 
that Aeschylus engaged in historie to fill out his knowledge of the 
past or his first hand impression of the battle of Salamis. 56 

The last, and most important, observation about the Persians is 
that it was written at all. Tragedy customarily took its themes 
from legend, the “slices from Homer.” In his Sack of Miletus 
Phrynichus had ventured to present a theme from the very recent 
past. That drama, which lamented the Persians’ destruction of the 
most illustrious city in the Greek world, reflected the Athenians’ 
fears of the approaching crisis. The Phoenician Women and the 
Persians attest to the Athenians’ amazement at the unexpected 
outcome of that crisis. The entire complex of events, from the fall 
of Sardis to the repulse of Xerxes, must have so impressed the 
Greeks that they saw it as equal in importance to anything which 
the poets had ever described. The peripeteia of Persia could be 
ranked with the fate of the Seven who marched against Thebes, or 
the career of the House of Atreus. The Greeks had come to the 
realization that an event of their own time was just as appropriate 
a literary theme as the events of the distant past. We must re¬ 
member that the distinction which we draw between the “his¬ 
torical” theme of the Persians and the legendary themes of 
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Aeschylus’ other tragedies is a modern convention. For Aeschylus, 
the murder of Agamemnon, like the battle of Salamis, was a real 
event. But, whereas the first had been repeated by generations of 
poets, the second was so recent that only one contemporary had 
described it. The corpus of great events had to all appearances 
been closed and canonized, but now a greater event had been 
added. 

Tragic poets were not alone in sensing the suitability of the 
Persian debacle as a subject for verse. In Simonides and Pindar, of 
course, there is an exultation in the Greek victory which one does 
not find in the Persians. A distich which hymns one of Cimon’s 
victories over Persia frankly claims that from the beginning of 
time mortal men had never wrought so splendid a deed on land 
and sea. 57 The author, perhaps Simonides, would hardly have 
hesitated to rank Salamis alongside the Trojan War itself. The 
Suda indicates the volume of Simonides’ poems on the Persian 
Wars: “He wrote, in the Doric dialect. The Reign of Cambyses and 
Darius, The Sea-battle of Xerxes, The Sea-battle at Artemisium, all in 
elegies; The Sea-battle at Salamis in melic verse.” 58 Even Pindar, 
from Medizing Thebes, glorified the victories at Salamis and 
Plataea. 59 

The Persian Wars should have been a natural theme for an 
epic, but apparently the Persica of Choerilus of Samos, written at 
the end of the fifth century, was the first epic with that theme to 
be published. The task had been attempted much earlier. 
Empedocles, strange to say, had used his poetical talents to that 
end. We are told that Empedocles composed a “Homeric” 
Crossing of Xerxes and that the work was burned by Empedocles’ 
sister. 60 

There is evidence that the Persian Wars were featured in at 
least one prose work written in the 470’s. A Carian, Scylax of 
Caryanda, wrote a biographical essay on Heraclides, tyrant of 
Carian Mylasa. 61 Heraclides took an active part in the so-called 
Ionian revolt, and in 497 engineered a spectacular ambush which 
resulted in great losses for the Persians. 62 His tactical skills were 
apparently employed once again at the battle of Artemisium. 63 A 
recently discovered inscription establishes the fact that there were 
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Carians living in Athens during the 480’s, and Hermann Bengtson 
has very cogently argued that Heraclides and Scylax, along with 
other Carian refugees, may have come to Athens after the collapse 
of the Ionian revolt. 64 Scylax perhaps wrote his work in order to 
remind the Athenians that the Carians, too, had contributed to 
the downfall of Persia. Certainly, in the decade following Salamis, 
the Athenians spent many an hour telling each other about their 
own role in the war and listening to what others had to say on the 
subject. If Scylax described Heraclides’ naval manoeuvre at 
Artemisium, he must have written his biography some time after 
480. On the other hand, Herodotus tells us that Scylax’ coasting 
voyage to India provided information useful to Darius in his 
conquest of India. 65 Since that conquest occurred ca. 513, 66 Scylax 
must have been at least sixty years of age in 480, and so must have 
written in praise of Heraclides not too long after the Persian 
Wars ended. 

The considerable literary activity to which the Persian Wars 
gave rise bears witness not only to the Greeks’ profound interest 
in the conflict but also to their appreciation of its magnitude. The 
poets especially saw the rebuff of the Persians as an epic event, but 
they were not alone in presenting it in heroic perspective. Later 
orators who spoke in praise of Athens included as a standard topos 
the recital of Athens’ defense of Greece against the Amazons, 
Eumolpus’ Thracians, and Xerxes’ Persians. 67 In the second quarter 
of the fifth century vase painters and sculptors attributed to the 
Persian warriors the same idealized characteristics which had 
long been applied to the legendary opponents of the Greeks. 68 
The conflict with Persia took its place alongside the war against 
the Amazons and the battle between the gods and the 
giants. 69 

Just as Pherecydes and Acusilaus, in the early fifth century, 
turned into prose the legendary subjects hitherto described in 
poetry, so the authors of the early Persica composed prose ac¬ 
counts of this last and greatest event. The title and nature of their 
compositions indicate that they wanted not so much to describe 
the victories of the Greeks as to present the full story of the rise 
and fall of Persia. The whole complex of events from the fall of 
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Sardis to the retreat of Xerxes was seen as a unity, as one Great 
Event of awesome proportions. 

Prior to the Persian Wars the only references to Eastern history 
in Greek literature were the lyric poets’ incidental allusions to 
kings and campaigns. There is extant no description of any event 
in Eastern history, other than those of legendary times, by any 
Greek author who wrote before the Persian Wars. The Persian 
Wars inspired a number of literary efforts which described, inter¬ 
preted, and glorified the wars as the climax of a Great Event. The 
conclusion is inescapable that the authors of the early Persica 
were motivated by the Great Event which they or their fathers 
had witnessed. This conclusion may seem so self-evident as to 
have required no lengthy argument, but the implications of the 
conclusion are too important to rest on an untested hypothesis. 

For if the earliest Greek accounts of Eastern history were 
inspired by the Persian Wars, is it not possible that Greek historiog¬ 
raphy as such was a result of the Persian Wars? A student who 
has read the Histories of Herodotus and who is still unburdened by 
scholarly discoveries and theories would perhaps answer “yes” 
without hesitation: if the Father of History wrote about the 
Persian Wars, the wars in some way produced Greek historiog¬ 
raphy. But, for a variety of reasons, scholarship has reached other 
conclusions. 

In the late nineteenth century, the golden age of Quellenstudien, 
scholars looked for signs that Herodotus had used the works of 
this or that predecessor. His Median and Egyptian history was 
traced to Hecataeus, his Lydian history to Xanthus, and his 
Persian history to Dionysius or Charon. R. W. Macan and others 
argued, as we have done, that Herodotus’ description of the 
Persian Wars had been anticipated by Dionysius and other 
writers. 70 But hypotheses about Herodotus’ debts did not lead to 
the conclusion that historiography as such began with the Persian 
Wars, since it was assumed that Hecataeus had already been 
writing history in the sixth century; that before the Persian Wars 
horographers had been writing literary histories of their poleis, 
based on preliterary chronicles; and that ethnographers had 
included histories of Persia and other Eastern countries. In ad- 
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dition, philologists were more concerned with the relationship of 
one author to another than with the intellectual conditions out of 
which historiography arose. It was assumed that historiography 
was a quite natural development from the epic tradition and the 
Ionian enlightenment. 

Jacoby's early publications 71 directly addressed the general 
question: How did Greek historiography come into being, and 
what was Herodotus’ place in this evolution? Concluding that 
earlier writers had composed ethnographies but not histories per 
se, Jacoby equated the development of historiography with the 
personal maturation of Herodotus as historian. Jacoby contended, 
and his conclusion has been widely accepted, that Herodotus 
began with essentially geographic and ethnographic interests and 
composed lectures in which the history of a given country was 
included together with its physical and anthropological points of 
interest. But while at Athens, Herodotus awoke to the importance 
of the Persian Wars and determined to write about them. The 
ethnographic logoi which Herodotus had already assembled he 
subordinated to his new found theme, attaching them to the 
history of Persia under Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius. Jacoby, 
then, did not find the stimulus for Greek historiography in the 
Persian Wars. He believed that prior to the time of Herodotus 
ethnographers had included in their works the history of rhe 
various lands with which they were dealing, and that, similarly, 
Herodotus’ early ethnographic logoi contained the history of the 
nations described therein. 72 Herodotus’ significance lay in the fact 
that he elevated history from its subordination to ethnography 
and in the last five books of his work presented true history. Thus, 
for Jacoby, the roots of Greek historiography were to be found in 
ethnography, and ethnography, he believed, began in the late 
sixth or early fifth century, springing from the work of Heca- 
taeus. 73 Another of Jacoby’s major contributions to the question 
of the origins of Greek historiography was his demonstration that 
the local histories of Greece did not appear until late in the fifth 
century. They were not a branch of ethnographic history, but 
were by-products of the “Great Historiography” created by 
Herodotus. 74 Herodotus’ inclusion of purely Greek history 
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gratified the Athenians and perhaps even the Spartans, but many 
communities felt slighted because Herodotus had included so 
little of their past. It was from this spirit of rivalry that horography 
was born. 75 

Gaetano de Sanctis and J. E. Powell added the w r eight of their 
authority to Jacoby’s thesis while introducing nuances of their 
own. De Sanctis proposed 76 that early in the fifth century prose 
writers had already worked in the fields of local Greek history and 
ethnographic history of barbarian lands, the early Persica being 
among the latter. Herodotus, instead of envisioning a simple 
ethnographic history of Persia, decided to write a history of Persia 
which would also include the histories of the lands Persia had 
conquered. 77 But as Herodotus labored on his Persica, de Sanctis 
argued, he came to see that the Persian Wars with Greece were 
not just another one of Persia’s military adventures. Therefore, 
Herodotus decided to make the Persian conflict with Greece the 
main theme of his work. He trimmed away much of what he had 
already written about the history of Persia and the peoples she 
had conquered, but he did not see any reason to scrap all of his 
earlier work; now much of it is to be found in the first five books 
of the Histories.' 18 

Powell went even further and proposed that Herodotus at one 
time had not only envisioned writing an ethnographic history of 
Persia and her victims but actually published one. Later on, 
seeing the importance of the Persian Wars, he wrote the Histories 
around that theme but included much from the earlier publica¬ 
tion. 79 In his exhaustive study of Greek historiography Kurt von 
Fritz has most recently investigated the evolution of historiog¬ 
raphy and especially the stages by which Herodotus came to 
write history. 80 Von Fritz stresses the links between geography and 
historiography and underlines Hecataeus’ contribution to that 
evolution. On the other hand, von Fritz disregards the Persica of 
Dionysius, Charon, and Hellanicus. Concerning Herodotus, von 
Fritz finds himself in many respects in basic agreement with 
Jacoby, although his emphasis differs. Jacoby showed that the 
form of books I-V 27 is that of a history of Persia; von Fritz states 
that after Herodotus had become interested in history he in fact 
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decided “ eine Geschichte des Orients am Leitfaden der Geschichte 
des Perserreiches zu schreiben und sich erst spater der Erforschung 
und Darstellung des Konfliktes zwischen Orient und Okzident, 
die jetzt den Rahmen des ganzen Werkes bildet, zugewandt.” 81 
Essentially, von Fritz agrees with Jacoby that Herodotus’ interest 
moved from geography and ethnography to ethnographic history 
and finally to the history of the Persian Wars. It was in Egypt, von 
Fritz argues, that Herodotus became a historian. Having come to 
Egypt because of his interest in its geography, he left convinced of 
the importance of Egyptian history. 82 

In much of the recent Herodotean scholarship, Entwicklungs- 
theorien are avoided as scrupulously as their predecessors, the 
Quellenstudien. Present interest is directed not at Herodotus’ 
development as historian (to say nothing about his indebtedness 
to earlier writers), but focusses on the Histories as they are. These 
new directions are to be seen in the studies of Max Pohlenz, 
J. L. Myres, and H. R. Immerwahr. 83 Despite significant differ¬ 
ences, these scholars share the conviction that the ethnographic 
logoi in the first half of the Histories are not simply “leftovers” 
from an earlier stage of Herodotus’ career but are integral parts 
of the whole, united by structural and thematic ties to the central 
theme of the Graeco-Persian conflict. In chapter 3 we shall find 
that, so far as Herodotus’ logoi on the Eastern peoples are con¬ 
cerned, this basic conclusion of Pohlenz, Myres, and Immerwahr 
is undoubtedly correct. Although their studies have not addressed 
the problem of Herodotus’ development as historian, the con¬ 
clusions of these scholars are of major significance for that ques¬ 
tion. For if the ethnographic logoi are not irrelevant digressions 
from the central theme of the Histories but are fully integrated 
components of the work, then they can no longer be used as 
evidence that Herodotus’ historical interests were initially sub¬ 
sumed under ethnography and that later, upon discovering the 
great importance of the Persian Wars, he separated historiog¬ 
raphy from its ethnographic roots. 

Despite the direction of recent Herodotean scholarship, there 
remains a general consensus that Greek historiography grew out 
of the work of the geographer and ethnographer. The Herodotean 
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“unitarians” still represent a minority opinion, and at any rate 
they have not brought their conclusions to bear on the problem 
of the evolution of historiography. In addition, when predecessors 
of Herodotus are mentioned, they are still presented as ge¬ 
ographers and ethnographers who included some historical 
material in their works. 84 

Against this background we may briefly summarize the most 
recent studies of the origins of Greek historical thought—the 
intellectual habits which were the foundation for the first written 
histories. Chatelet’s profound study rests on the assumption that 
quasi-historical works were composed in the late sixth and early 
fifth centuries: local histories and ethnographic histories of 
barbarian lands. He explains them as the first manifestations of 
the Greeks’ growing awareness that men were agents of political 
change. 85 The more developed historical consciousness of Herodo¬ 
tus reflects a deeper political awareness. In Chatelet’s opinion the 
Persian Wars were important for the development of a historical 
outlook only insofar as they threatened to put an end to the 
Greeks’ political activity and so helped the Greeks (and especially 
the Athenians) to recognize the fact that they were essentially 
political beings. 86 Despite some difficulties, Chatelet thus accom¬ 
modates his own major thesis on the origins of historical thought 
to the prevailing view that the first historical narratives of the 
Greeks occurred in works the main subject of which was ethnog¬ 
raphy or geography. 

Santo Mazzarino, with characteristic originality, finds the 
stimulus to Greek historical thought in an unexpected quarter— 
Orphic doctrines. When men believed that their own and their 
community’s future was dependent upon their past, it became 
necessary to know the past and to test their traditions. Circa 600 
the Athenians, anxious to rid themselves of a plague, summoned 
from Crete the seer, Epimenides, to purify their land. Epi- 
menides decreed that salvation for the future lay in rectification of 
a past sacrilege—the Alcmaeonids’ slaughter of Cylon’s followers. 
“Prophesying about the past” and, therefore, revising their 
traditions about the past, Epimenides ordered the Athenians to 
expel the Alcmaeonids. In the middle of the sixth century 
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Acusilaus of Argos accomplished a more systematic investigation 
and revision of the myths and legends. At the close of the century 
rationalistic criticism of tradition, which had been introduced 
under a most irrational motivation, found its ablest exponent in 
Hecataeus. Not only Hecataeus but also his predecessors were 
" storici.” 87 

Although he is concerned more with the development of 
historical thought than with the development of historiography 
per se, it is instructive to note Mazzarino’s presentation of the 
latter. Like Chatelet, he holds to the belief that local histories of 
Greece had appeared by 500. Contrary to the widely accepted 
argument of Jacoby’s Atthis, Mazzarino believes that these 
histories derived from the temples’ interest in cultic matters. In 
the title Hellenica (we have no fragments from that work), which 
the Suda attributes to Charon, Mazzarino finds evidence that ca. 
450 the Lampsacene wrote a pan-Hellenic chronicle which 
demonstrated that through the centuries the gods had not failed 
to intervene in behalf of the Greeks, even in times as recent as the 
Persian Wars. This work, Mazzarino suggests, may have been 
organized annalistically, with the list of Spartan ephors serving as 
a chronological framework. As Mazzarino understands them, the 
Persica written by Charon and Dionysius of Miletus were national 
histories of Persia. Herodotus, then, combined Hellenica with 
Persica in his Histories , 88 

The validity of Mazzarino’s explanation for the rise of Greek 
historical thought, it seems, depends upon the validity of his 
definition of historiography and his assumptions about its origins. 
If there were no local histories of Greece before Herodotus wrote, 
then there is no link between the sixth-century “ historians ” who 
revised the myths and Herodotus and his successors, who described 
the deeds of men in nonlegendary times. Only if such a link is 
established is there any justification for retrojecting the title 
“historian” to those earlier writers whose activity was apparently 
quite different from that of the later writers whose works provide 
us with our definition of Greek historiography. 

More cautiously, Chester Starr’s recent essay proposes a balanced 
set of ingredients which in combination produced historical 
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thought. During the Archaic Period the Greeks developed a sense 
of space and time, an awareness of their ethnic community in 
contrast to the barbarians around them, an appreciation for man’s 
political nature, and an ability to speculate about cause and 
effect. 89 Although his emphasis on geographical and ethnographic 
concepts accords rather well with the common view that historiog¬ 
raphy was an offspring of ethnography, Starr is of the opinion 
that by 500 the Greeks may have written “semi-historical ac¬ 
counts” of individual Greek states as well as of the barbarian 
peoples. But he stops short of investigating the origins of historiog¬ 
raphy, restricting himself to a demonstration that the fruition of 
the various attitudes which developed during the Archaic Period 
can be found in the Histories of Herodotus. Starr says nothing 
about the writers of early Persica and makes only a passing 
reference to the Persian Wars as a catalyst for Herodotus’ 
Histories. 90 

These several studies have added new dimensions to an under¬ 
standing of the origins of Greek historical thought. They have 
isolated and explored those aspects of thought without which 
historiography would never have appeared: a sense of time, of 
space, of national identity, and, above all, a consciousness of 
man’s capacity and responsibility for political actions. It is not our 
intention to analyze the springs of historical thought. But is it 
true that the above complex of intellectual conditions, any more 
than the simpler tandem of geographical and ethnographic 
interests, produced Greek historiography ? There is something 
missing in the analyses just summarized, and what is missing, it 
seems, are the Persian Wars. 

The Greeks of the sixth century, as we have seen, appreciated 
and remembered historical events which occurred in the Eastern 
world, but they did not write about them. Then came the Persian 
Wars, an event so monumental, so historic, that it demanded 
literary commemoration. The early Persica, like the Phoenician 
Women of Phrynichus and the Persians of Aeschylus, are incon¬ 
ceivable without the Persian Wars. 

Perhaps some day it will be demonstrated that local histories 
of Greece had been published before the appearance of the early 
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Persica. Recent studies, however, have supported Jacoby’s con¬ 
clusion that the local histories were composed after Herodotus 
wrote his Histories . 91 If, as now seems probable, the Persica were 
the first of the Greeks’ historical works , 92 the Persian Wars must 
be recognized as the stimulus which produced Greek historiog¬ 
raphy. 

Surveys of Western historiography have conventionally stressed 
the link between the Greeks’ philosophical speculations in the 
sixth century and their historical inquiries in the fifth. The 
definition of history as a science, an article of faith for almost a 
hundred years, suggested that history’s roots were entwined with 
those of science: 

It was not because the Greeks lacked curiosity as to their past 
that their performance in history writing was so long delayed. 
The trouble was that their curiosity was satisfied by some¬ 
thing other than history. What they needed to develop 
history and historians was criticism, skeptical criticism, 
instead of blind acceptance of the old authority . 93 

Although not so explicit now as a generation ago, variations of 
this statement are still the rule in studies of historiography . 94 
Too often a survey begins with Hecataeus and proceeds directly 
to Herodotus. If the conclusions of this chapter are correct, 
Herodotus’ concern with the deeds of men owed far more to 
Aeschylus than to Hecataeus . 95 Rationalism was there and assisted 
at the birth of Greek historiography, but rationalism was the mid¬ 
wife; it was from the fascination with the fortunes of men that 
historiography was born. Just as the remarkable events of the 
Archaic Period may have encouraged the Greeks to appreciate 
and remember res gestae, so, when intellectual conditions were 
ripe, it was the Great Event, astounding those who lived through 
it, which compelled the Greeks to commemorate it in writing. 
Greek historiography was, in a real sense, a result of history itself. 

Before turning to Herodotus, it should be emphasized that the 
Greeks’ first accounts of Eastern history were, above all, designed 
to perpetuate a tradition. Their authors wrote about an episode 
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with which all Greeks were familiar and which was known in 
some detail by many. Charon and Hellanicus were not concerned 
that Dionysius had already written about the Persian Wars, just 
as Aeschylus was not deterred by Phrynichus’ Phoenician Women. 
The writers of Persica did not hesitate to retell the old stories of 
Medea’s flight to Asia or of Perseus’ visit to Cepheus. Their 
objective was to tell, as well as they could, the remarkable logos 
of Persia’s rise and fall. That others had made the same attempt 
did not detract from the worth of their own presentation. Greek 
historiography began, then, not as an investigative science, 
restricted in its purpose to educating the Greeks about the past, 
nor as the gratification of an intellectual curiosity about the 
relationship of the present to the past. Rather, at its inception the 
principal function of Greek historiography was commemoration 
of the past. The earliest Greek historians enhanced the story of an 
event whose significance was already everywhere recognized. 

By the end of the fifth century, prose writers who commem¬ 
orated the past no longer found satisfaction in dealing with the 
traditional topics. The generation of Hellanicus and Herodorus of 
Heraclea was the last to devote considerable time and talent to 
the legends. And in the last quarter of the fifth century only a 
poet, Choerilus of Samos, deigned to retell the story of the 
Persian Wars. By 400, prose writers who dealt with the past had 
quite another concept of their function: it was their business to 
set down in writing those memorable events which had not yet 
been recorded. Historie may have been a useful adjunct for the 
authors of the early Persica, but we do not know how extensively 
it was employed. By the end of the fifth century the man who 
wrote about the past measured his accomplishment by the extent 
to which he had practiced historie and felt it necessary to apologize 
for those chapters in which he repeated information which 
could be found in the work of a predecessor. The latter set of 
assumptions is separated from the former by Herodotus’ 
Histories. 
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THE HISTORIES OF HERODOTUS 


Imbedded in Herodotus’ Histories is the earliest extant Greek 
account of Eastern history. It is also the fullest and most im¬ 
portant, and it is all but the last. In order to determine the nature 
of Herodotus’ history of the Eastern peoples, however, one must 
also attempt to define the theme of the entire work; for it has 
been suggested that the Histories are in fact a history of Persia, or a 
history of Persia and a history of the Persian Wars, or a history of 
the East and the West, or a universal history. 


Overview of the “ Histories ” 

Herodotus told the story of the Persian Wars, but the Histories, 
of course, include far more than the events from Marathon to 
Sestos. Herodotus’ opening logos begins with an identification of 
Croesus as the man who first wronged the Greeks and culminates 
in a description of Cyrus’ conquest of Croesus’ kingdom. At that 
point Herodotus asks, “Who was this Cyrus?” In answer he 
sketches the history of the Medes from Deioces to Astyages, then 
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shows how Cyrus the Persian deposed his grandfather, Astyages 
the Mede. Herodotus picks up the story where he had left it and 
describes Cyrus’ activities after the conquest of Sardis, especially 
his reduction of Ionia, his successful campaign against Babylon, 
and his defeat and death at the hands of the Massagetae. After 
recording the death of Cyrus, Herodotus introduces his successor, 
Cambyses. In book three Herodotus relates Cambyses’ conquest 
of Egypt, as well as his subsequent (abortive) campaigns and tells 
how a conspiracy against Cambyses was hatched by a Median 
magus at Susa and how Cambyses died while on his way home to 
deal with the magus. Herodotus thereupon proceeds to relate 
how the seven Persians (one of whom was Darius) overthrew the 
Median pretender and how they designated Darius to take his 
place. The main line of the subsequent narrative follows Darius’ 
campaigns. Darius himself led an army against the Scythians, and 
a subordinate marched against Barca, near Cyrene. Book five opens 
with an account of the Persians’ conquest of Thrace, Paeonia, and 
the Greek cities on the Bosphorus and Propontis. The unsuccessful 
Ionian revolt against Darius is the subject of V 28-VI 33. But in 
VI 34 Miltiades is introduced, and the remainder of the book 
centers on the Persians’ defeat by the Athenians at Marathon. 
Darius’ death is reported in VII4, and the last three books of the 
Histories describe the defeat which his successor, Xerxes, suffered 
at the hands of the Greeks. The battle of Salamis forms the center- 
piece of this final section and is framed by lengthy descriptions of 
Thermopylae and Plataea. The Histories end with a brief account 
of the battle of Mycale and subsequent Greek initiatives in the 
Hellespont. 

It is apparent that Herodotus’ historical narrative, in its main 
lines, follows the expansion of the Persian Empire and then 
describes the defeat of the Persians at the hands of the Greeks. 1 
But Herodotus presents much additional history. He frequently 
digresses to tell stories from the recent past of Athens, Sparta, 
Samos, and other Greek states. More important for our purposes, 
Herodotus chose to include the histories of Lydia, Babylon, and 
Egypt. Almost half of his first two books is devoted to the 
histories of these Eastern kingdoms. 
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The Histories contain much beside history. The first four books 
are characterized by logoi, of varying length, on the peoples and 
lands in which the Persians campaigned. In fact, the ethnographic 
and geographical chapters in the first four books are approximately 
equal in number to those of a historical nature. 

The rich variety of subject matter in the Histories, together with 
Herodotus’ skill in presenting it, has resulted in one of the most 
informative and readable texts from classical antiquity. But this 
same variety has occasioned a great deal of critical comment on 
Herodotus’ objectives and his methods of composition. In the 
preceding chapter we noted the Entwicklungstheorien of scholars 
from Jacoby to von Fritz. These theories have a common hypoth¬ 
esis : the heterogeneous material in the first half of the Histories 
reflects an early stage in Herodotus’ intellectual development, 
while his account of the Persian Wars, in the second half of the 
Histories, corresponds to his mature interests. In response to this 
assessment of the work, others have attempted to demonstrate 
the underlying unity of the whole, insisting that the Histories as 
we have them were written from a single point of view. 

Involved in this wider “Herodotean question” are our own 
questions about his history of the East prior to the Persian Wars: 
What are the characteristics of his histories of Persia, Lydia, 
Babylon, and Egypt, and what is the relationship between these 
historical accounts and the work as a whole? The answers to these 
questions are, for us, of intrinsic interest, but they are also in¬ 
dispensable to a proper estimate of Herodotus’ goal and achieve¬ 
ment. Our analysis of the Histories will be restricted to those 
portions of it which concern Eastern history prior to the Persian 
Wars. We shall then suggest the relationship of this material to 
the rest of the work and shall conclude with a discussion of 
Herodotus’ position in the evolution of Greek historiography in 
general. 


Herodotus’ Histories of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt 

The first historians of the Persian Wars had provided their 
readers with some information about the early history of Persia. 
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Fragments of Hellanicus’ Persica concern the Persian and Median 
eponymi and their various royal successors. A fragment from 
Charon’s work relates Cyrus’ troubles with Pactyes after the 
capture of Sardis. Dionysius discussed the conspiracy against 
Cambyses. 2 It is therefore not surprising that Herodotus, too, 
before telling the story of the Persian Wars, has much to say 
about earlier Persian history. 

Histories of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt may seem less germane 
to a work which apparently centers on the Persian Wars. These 
chapters have been something of an embarrassment to scholars 
who hold that the Histories are a highly unified work and have 
been emphasized by those who believe that Herodotus’ concern 
with history was initially subordinated to his general interest in 
ethnography and geography. Jacoby, it will be recalled, speculated 
that ethnographers had described a given nation under four 
headings—geography, customs, history, and wonders—and that 
Herodotus, before discovering the monumentality of the Persian 
Wars, had composed logoi along the same lines. 3 It can not be 
disputed that what Herodotus has to say about the history of 
Egypt, Babylon, and, to a lesser extent, Lydia, occurs within 
logoi which can be described as ethnographic. They contain, in 
addition to the history of the people concerned, much on their 
customs and the geography and marvels of their land. 

But very little is known about early Greek ethnography, apart 
from the Periegesis of Hecataeus. It was only by using the frag¬ 
ments of Hecataeus and the logoi ofHerodotus thatKarlTrudinger 
was able to extrapolate the characteristics of Ionian ethnography. 4 
Jacoby’s hypothesis that early ethnographies contained some 
history resulted from his belief that historiography began some¬ 
where along the continuum which, he thought, linked Hecataeus 
and Herodotus: if Hecataeus the ethnographer did not yet write 
history, and if his spiritual descendant Herodotus disengaged 
history from ethnography, then during the period between them 
ethnographers must have begun to include some historical 
material in their works. As examples, Jacoby pointed to the early 
Persica and the Lydiaca of Xanthus 5 (whom we shall discuss in the 
next chapter). The Persica, as we have seen, were not extensions of 
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the ethnographic studies of Hecataeus but were histories inspired 
by the Persian Wars. Jacoby’s analysis might well be reversed: if 
Greek historiography began with accounts of the Great Event, 
and if Herodotus’ ethnographic logoi contain historical sections, 
then Herodotus may have grafted history to ethnography. Such a 
generalization cannot be made before we have investigated the 
historical content of Herodotus’ logoi on the Eastern peoples. 
We anticipate that conclusion here only to emphasize that there 
is no evidence that prior to the time of Herodotus ethnographers 
had included in their works a history of the people whom they 
were describing. We dare not, then, approach Herodotus’ his¬ 
tories of the three Eastern kingdoms with the assumption that 
national histories were a normal element in ethnographic 
logoi. 

Nor, on the other hand, should we assume that since Herodotus 
wrote about Persia’s wars with the Greeks, his histories of the three 
Eastern kingdoms must have been intended to carry back to the 
more remote past either the theme of Graeco-barbarian relations 
or the theme of Persia’s aggression against its western neighbors. 
The Unitarian school of Herodotean critics has argued that the 
Lydian, Babylonian, and Egyptian logoi are closely bound by 
thematic ties to the story of Graeco-Persian hostilities, and some of 
their arguments are quite convincing. It is true that wit hi n 
Herodotus’ history of Lydia, for example, there are foreshadow¬ 
ings of his story of the Persian Wars or of the rise and fall of 
Persia. 6 But we should not presuppose that Herodotus’ interest in 
the events of Lydian history was therefore limited to substantive 
interconnections with the Great Event. 

The history of Lydia which Herodotus presents is essentially a 
history of the five Mermnad kings—Gyges, Ardys, Sadyattes, 
Alyattes, and Croesus. Herodotus had learned that Lydian history 
began prior to the time of Heracles, but he has virtually nothing 
to say about the earliest Lydian dynasties. The kings descended 
from Lydus and from Heracles are, in fact, dismissed in one short 
paragraph which tells us that the Heraclids ruled Lydia for 505 
years. 7 Herodotus’ account of the Mermnad dynasty is full but 
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uneven; 95 percent of this historical survey is devoted to Gyges, 
Alyattes, and Croesus, with Gyges and Alyattes together meriting 
only one fourth the space allotted to Croesus. The story of Croesus, 
in turn, falls into five major sections: his conversation with Solon, 
the death of his son (Atys) at the hand of Adrastus, his relations 
with Delphi, his war with Cyrus, and his escape from the pyre and 
his conversation with Cyrus. Everything else which Croesus did or 
experienced is narrated in eighty-two lines. 8 Herodotus’ story of 
Gyges centers on his intrigue with the wife of Candaules against 
her husband. Herodotus’ account of Alyattes’ reign features that 
king’s war with Miletus. 

This quantitative analysis of the historical section of Herodotus’ 
Lydian logos suggests its nature. It was an account of those kings 
who had most fascinated the Greeks. It was not a survey of 
Graeco-Lydian relations, although at first glance this might seem 
to be its main theme. Herodotus in fact begins his historical 
narrative with the remark that Croesus was the first to wrong the 
Greeks. 9 But Herodotus then goes on to note that the founder of 
the dynasty, Gyges, attacked Miletus and Smyrna and seized 
Colophon. 10 The three facts reported about Ardys’ 49 year reign 
are his attack on Miletus, his capture of Priene, and his defeat at 
the hands of the Cimmerians, who sacked all Sardis save the 
citadel. 11 The only item reported for Sadyattes’ reign is his incon¬ 
clusive six year war against Miletus. 12 Alyattes continued the war 
for another six years, before coming to terms with Thrasybulus. 
He also took Smyrna, failed to take Colophon, 13 and sent sump¬ 
tuous gifts to Delphi. Another event of Alyattes’ reign, his war 
with Cyaxares the Mede, is mentioned by way of digression in the 
story of Croesus’ war with Cyrus. 14 The preponderance of material 
concerning Lydian relations with the Greeks during the reigns of 
the first four Mermnads may thus suggest that Herodotus 
deliberately concentrated his attention on that topic, but that 
does not seem to have been the case. When he comes to deal with 
Croesus, whose subjection of the Ionians is the purported raison 
d’etre for his Lydian logos, Herodotus all but ignores his attacks on 
the Greeks. His description of those campaigns is so brief it can be 
here quoted in full: 
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At the death of Alyattes, Croesus, the son of Alyattes, suc¬ 
ceeded to the kingship, being thirty-five years old. The 
Ephesians were the first of the Greeks whom he attacked. 
The Ephesians, then, being besieged by him, dedicated the 
city to Artemis, fastening a rope from the temple to the wall. 
It is a distance of seven stades from the old city (for that was 
the one then besieged) to the temple. Against them first of 
all, then, did Croesus make an attack, and afterwards against 
each of the Ionians and Aeolians in turn, bringing one charge 
or another against all of them. Where he could find a major 
pretext he used it against them and made lesser charges 
against the others. When the Greeks in Asia had been sub¬ 
dued and made to pay tribute he decided to build ships and 
attack the islanders. 15 

The story of Bias’, or Pittacus’, warning to Croesus not to fight 
with the opponents’ weapons follows. It is significant that Herodo¬ 
tus does not bother to enumerate, much less to describe, Croesus’ 
conquests in Ionia and Aeolis. In fact, he does not even finish the 
story of the Ephesians’ sacred rope, and we must go to Polyaenus 
to discover that the crisis ended with Croesus respecting the 
sanctity of the city and granting it freedom. 16 Since Herodotus 
does not tell us all he knows about Croesus’ subjection of the 
Greeks, we must conclude that a survey of Graeco-Lydian rela¬ 
tions is not the raison d’etre of his Lydian history. If his account of 
the first four Mermnads is weighted heavily in that direction, the 
reason may be that not much else was known about the first four 
Mermnads. 17 

Lydia’s wars with the Medes and Persians are fully described by 
Herodotus. As we have seen, Croesus’ defeat at the hands of 
Cyrus is one of the major themes of the logos, and, if we regard the 
conversation of Solon and Croesus as foreshadowing the downfall 
of Croesus, more than half of the logos deals with Cyrus’ victory 
over Croesus. But Herodotus’ account of that victory requires no 
explanation. Any survey of the history of Persia would have 
presented Cyrus’ war with Croesus as one of its major chapters. 
We still must ask why Herodotus recounted the prior history of 
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Lydia. He certainly did not do so in order to sketch the earlier 
relations of Lydia with the Persians or the Medes. His account of 
Alyattes’ war with Cyaxares is not even included in his description 
of Alyattes’ reign but appears as a digression to explain how 
Croesus happened to be the brother-in-law of Astyages. 18 

An interest in Lydia’s relations with the Medes and in her 
subjection of the Greeks accounts for only a part of what Herodo¬ 
tus has to say about Lydian history prior to her conquest by 
Cyrus. There is only one common denominator for the facts of 
Lydian history which Herodotus includes: they are memorable 
and worthy of being recorded. When, in I 14, 4, Herodotus says 
that besides his war with Miletus and Smyrna, Gyges performed 
no fieya epyov, he implies that he would have recorded any 
significant deed, whether relevant to Greek history, to Median 
history, or to nothing at all. So, too, in I 16, 2, Herodotus says 
that he is recounting the a^anrjyTjTOTaTa of Alyattes’ reign, and 
included therein was Alyattes’ near destruction at the hands of 
the Cimmerians. The sumptuous gifts which the kings dedicated 
at Delphi, the dilemma posed for Gyges by the wife of Candaules, 
the sobering story of Atys and Adrastus—all found a place in the 
Histories (and comprise a major part of the Lydian logos ) simply 
because they were stories which deserved to be told. 

The well known stories about Gyges’ accession or Croesus’ 
deliverance from the pyre have a fascination for us, just as they 
did for the Greeks long before Herodotus published his Histories. 
Herodotus also includes much information which, while perhaps 
not so entertaining, was equally “worthy of mention.” In de¬ 
scribing the great erga of the Lydian kings, Herodotus assumed 
that his readers were anxious to know just how impressive these 
monarchs had been. 19 Modern readers might be tempted to race 
through his meticulous depictions of the gifts which Gyges, 
Alyattes, and Croesus sent to Delphi and might judge them 
irrelevant to the theme of the Histories. But a real understanding 
of the Histories depends on a correct evaluation of all its members, 
one of the more important of which is the Lydian logos. Unless we 
understand why Herodotus spent so much time detailing the 
Lydian kings’ gifts to Delphi, we cannot appreciate the function of 
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the Lydian logos as a whole. Herodotus describes these gifts for 
the simple reason that they were among the greatest erga of the 
Lydian kings. 

In noting the wealth of silver which Gyges dedicated at Delphi, 
Herodotus says that of his gifts in gold the “most worthy of 
mention” were six goblets, which together weighed thirty 
talents. 20 Alyattes, he reports, sent to Delphi a huge bowl made 
of pure silver and an iron tray, wrought with intricate designs by 
Glaucus of Chios. Of the dedications which one can see at Delphi, 
this tray, Herodotus concludes, is dtrjs a£t ov 81a. ndvrcov. 21 Croesus’ 
gifts are described in minute detail and with fullest admiration. 
One such gift was an incredible quantity of gold: 117 ingots, each 
six hands long, three hands wide, and one hand thick, and all of 
them together weighing about 6750 pounds. Atop these ingots 
was placed a lion, made of refined gold. Originally, the lion 
weighed ten talents (580 pounds), but lost three and a half talents 
in the fire when the temple of Apollo burned. In addition to these 
remarkable gifts Croesus sent to Delphi 

two mixing bowls of great size, one gold and one silver. The 
gold one used to be placed on your right as you enter the 
temple, the silver one on the left. But they were moved when 
the temple burned down, and the gold one, which weighs 
nine and a half talents and twelve rninae, now is placed in the 
treasury of the Clazomenians. The silver one, which has a 
capacity of six hundred amphorae (it is used for mixing by the 
Delphians during the Theophania) is placed in the corner of 
the temple porch. The Delphians say it is an ergon of Theo¬ 
doras the Samian, and I think so too. For it seems to me not 
at all an ordinary ergon. And [Croesus] also sent four silver 
wine-jars, which stand in the treasury of the Corinthians, and 
he dedicated two sprinklers for lustral water, one gold and 
one silver. On the gold one is an inscription, the Spartans 
claiming it is their dedication. But they are not correct, for 
this also is Croesus’. Some Delphian, whose name I know but 
shall not mention, placed that inscription there in order to 
please the Spartans. The boy through whose hands the water 
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flows is indeed a dedication of the Spartans, but certainly 
neither of the sprinklers. Together with these Croesus sent 
many other unattributed dedications, including two round 
silver bowls, and especially a gold statue of a woman, three 
cubits high. This, the Delphians say, is a statue of Croesus’ 
bread-baker. In addition, Croesus dedicated his wife’s neck¬ 
laces and girdles. 22 

The passage here quoted typifies an important element of 
Herodotus’ history of the Lydian kings. The wealth and grandeur 
of Croesus and his predecessors were proverbial among the 
Greeks long before Herodotus wrote, but Herodotus presented to 
his readers an itemized and detailed description of that grandeur. 
Like their military exploits, their gifts to Delphi were proof of the 
greatness of the Lydian kings. We may conclude that Herodotus’ 
history of Lydia prior to her conquest by Cyrus was written in 
order to document that fact. The history of Lydia attests to the 
glory of Persia’s first victim. 

This essential function of Herodotus’ Lydian history tends to go 
unnoticed, since his account of the early Mermnads includes 
instances of Lydian aggression against the Greeks, and since his 
story of Croesus is permeated by foreshadowings of Croesus’ 
defeat at the hands of Cyrus. Herodotus’ history of Babylon 
presents no such problems, and it is at once apparent that it is 
above all a survey of the great erga of her monarchs. 

Herodotus’ history of Babylon is limited to four short chapters, 
I 184-187. It is introduced by the statement. 

There were, it seems, many other kings of this city Babylon, 
(whom I shall mention in the Assyrian logoi), who embellished 
the walls and temples; but there were two women of special 
importance. The earlier ruler, who preceded the latter by 
five generations, was named Semiramis. She authored the 
embankments upstream, which are indeed worth seeing. 
Before her time the river used to flood the whole plain. But 
the second queen of this city, whose name was Nitocris, was 
more clever than the earlier queen and left as a monument 
the works which I shall now describe. 
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Herodotus goes on to tell how Nitocris rerouted the Euphrates, 
setting many bends and loops in its channel; Herodotus then 
relates how she constructed more embankments and dug a 
reservoir the perimeter of which measured 420 stades. She also 
built a great bridge, which Herodotus describes minutely, over 
that stretch of the river which cut through Babylon. Finally, she 
built her tomb directly over the principal city gate. 23 

Just as in the Lydian logos Herodotus dealt at length with the 
magnificent gifts which the Mermnads sent to Delphi, so here he 
is fascinated with the remarkable building achievements of the 
queens of Babylon. Semiramis’ embankments were a£t oderjra. 
The erga of Nitocris were of interest per se and not because some 
of them figured in Babylon’s defensive strategy against the Medes. 
The queens contributed to the glory of Babylon, therefore 
Herodotus recounted their deeds. His motivation here is as 
obvious as his reasons for drawing so detailed a picture of the 
great temple of Zeus Belus and the incredible walls and gateways 
of Babylon (1 178-183). His description of these amazing structures 
precedes and quite overshadows his brief “history” of the Baby¬ 
lonian monarchs. 

That history stops at the death of Nitocris: “Such is the kind of 
woman, then, that this queen is said to have been. But Cyrus 
made his campaign against the son of this woman, who had the 
same name his father had had, Labynetus, and who occupied 
the Assyrian throne.” 24 Here attention reverts to Cyrus, and the 
story of the fall of Babylon is told from the Persian vantage point. 
Had Labynetus, or his father, been responsible for any great erga 
at Babylon we can be sure that Herodotus would have given them 
a place in his history of Babylon. But he knew of no such erga and 
saw no reason to say anything at all about the younger Labynetus 
who is, in fact, not mentioned again. Herodotus knew that the 
elder Labynetus had helped bring about a peace treaty between 
Cyaxares and Alyattes, but that fact is mentioned as part of the 
narrative of their war. 25 It seems that when writing his history of 
Babylon, Herodotus had little interest in the changing balance of 
power which, we would infer, Labynetus had hoped to stabilize. 
He was more interested in the erga of the Babylonian monarchs 
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than in the political background of Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon. 
That conquest was one of the foremost accomplishments of Cyrus 
and is presented as such. 

Again we note that Cyrus’ subjection of Babylon was an obvious 
chapter in a survey of Persian expansion, whether undertaken by 
a writer of Persica or by Herodotus. The prior history of Babylon 
does not at first appear germane to the main theme of the 
Histories. Its function, like the description of the city of Babylon 
itself, is to detail the glories of Babylon and its monarchs. 

Herodotus’ history of Egypt and of her conquest by Cambyses 
begins in II99 and ends in III 16. The story of Cambyses’ invasion, 
however, is so clearly distinct from the prior history of Egypt that 
the ancient editors of the Histories divided books two and three at 
the point where that story begins. The history of Egypt, properly 
speaking, is thus restricted to book two. This history, in turn, has 
been divided by scholars into two sections: the ancient history of 
Egypt—from Min, the first king, to Sethon, the 342nd—is reported 
in II 99-142, while the more recent history of Psammetichus and 
his Saite successors is given in II 147-182. The earlier history of 
Egypt Herodotus claimed to have learned “from the Egyptians 
and the priests.” 26 The later history of Egypt was better known 
to Herodotus because Psammetichus invited Greeks to settle in 
Egypt, and consequently the Greeks “began to know in detail 
everything about Egypt from the time of Psammetichus on¬ 
ward.” 27 Even a cursory reading of II 99-142 indicates that this 
section is not history in our sense of the word. As many critics 
have noted, Herodotus here presents “Geschichten” instead of 
“Geschichte.” 28 On the other hand, II 147-182 constitutes a 
respectable history of Saite Egypt and, in fact, is indispensable for 
modern treatments of that period of Egyptian history. 29 Many of 
the kings mentioned in II 99-142 are etiological inventions; all of 
the kings in II147-182 are historical figures. There is no chronology 
for the earlier kings; the regnal periods assigned to the Saites are 
for the most part quite precise. Herodotus has virtually nothing 
to say about the political history of Psammetichus’ predecessors, 
although he provides valuable information about domestic and 
foreign affairs of Psammetichus and his successors. 
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Nevertheless, it is a mistake to break Herodotus’ history of 
Egypt into two halves. The only reason for doing so is the fact 
that II 147-182 satisfies modern requirements for “Geschichte,” 
while II 99-142 does not. If we separate Herodotus’ historical 
logos into “Geschichte” and “Geschichten,” we may isolate those 
chapters which suit our taste, but we will be no closer to an 
understanding of the logos as a whole. Herodotus obviously 
thought of his entire history of Egypt as valid and significant. 
The only difference he recognized was the greater detail available 
for the Saite kings. We shall see that in nature and function 
Herodotus’ history of the early kings does not differ from that of 
the Saite kings. 

In II 35 Herodotus explains why he must write so extensively 
about Egypt. He had already described her geographical features 
and was about to describe her fauna and the customs of her 
people: “I am about to lengthen my logos on Egypt because 
Egypt has the largest number of wonders, more than all the rest 
of the world. And of all the countries of the world, it is Egypt 
which contains erga which actually surpass their reputation.” 
When he began the historical portion of his logos in II 99, Herodo¬ 
tus did not need to repeat that statement, for the kings of Egypt 
were responsible for the erga which justified the entire logos. 

Herodotus introduces his history of Egypt by noting that Min, 
the first king, built the city of Memphis and its temple to 
Hephaestus. “After him, the priests read from a roll the names of 
330 other kings. In so many generations there were 18 Ethiopians, 
one native woman, and all the others were Egyptian men.” 30 
After telling the story of the queen, Nitocris, who avenged her 
brother’s death by a cruel and clever trick, Herodotus continues 
“They said that there was not a single display of erga on the part 
of any of the other kings, nothing illustrious about any of them, 
except for the last of them, Moeris.” 31 Moeris, we are told, dug 
the famous Lake Moeris, erected two pyramids within it, and 
built the north entrance to the Hephaestus temple. 32 

In one sentence Herodotus passes over 328 Egyptian kings, 
omitting thereby more than 10,000 years, or more than 90 percent 
of what he considered to be the span of Egyptian history. But he 
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felt justified in doing so because the kings during these years 
achieved ovSepiav ’ipywv onroSetjiv. 33 

Herodotus’ information about Moeris’ successors centers on the 
monuments for which Egypt was famous. Sesostris set up the six 
great colossi which stand in front of the Hephaestus temple and 
dug the Delta canals. Pheron erected two magnificient obelisks to 
the sun. Rhampsinitus built the west entrance to the Hephaestus 
temple. Cheops built the largest pyramid, Chephren the second, 
and Mycerinus the third. Asychis built a brick pyramid and the 
eastern entrance to the Hephaestus temple. 34 

In II147-182 we find the same interest in the monuments of the 
Egyptian kings. The greatest of these was the labyrinth, con¬ 
structed by Psammetichus and his eleven rivals for the kingship. 
This stupendous structure, Herodotus marvels, is greater than all 
Greek buildings put together, and he describes it carefully. 35 
Psammetichus himself built the south entrance to the Hephaestus 
temple, the Apis court opposite the temple, and the “camps” 
for his Ionian and Carian mercenaries. 36 Necos began the excava¬ 
tion of the canal from the Nile to the Arabian Gulf. 37 At Sais, 
Apries built a palace which was huge and a^od^ra. 38 Amasis 
built the propylaea for the Athena temple at Sais and was respon¬ 
sible for many other monuments in Memphis and Sais. 39 A 
portion of Herodotus’ description of the erga of Amasis can serve 
as an example of this dominant theme of his history of Egypt: 

First, the wonderful propylaea which he constructed for the 
temple of Athena in Sais. Here he far surpassed all other 
kings in the height and size of the structure and in the size 
and quality of its blocks. Second, he dedicated great colossi 
and very huge man-sphinxes, and he fetched other blocks, 
of surpassing size, for purposes of restoration. Some of these 
he brought from the quarries in Memphis, and other out- 
sized blocks from Elephantine, a city twenty days sail distant 
from Sais. That at which I marvel not least of all, but most of 
all, is this: he fetched from Elephantine a building made all 
of one stone. The fetching took three years, and two thousand 
men, all helmsmen, were assigned the task. The length of 
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this chamber on the outside is twenty-one cubits, the width 
fourteen, and the height eight. These, then, are the outside 
dimensions of the chamber made from a single stone, but 
inside the length is eighteen cubits and one pygon, the width 
twelve cubits, and the height five. 40 

Herodotus tells why this monolithic chamber stands outside the 
temple enclosure and then goes on to describe other epya to 
peyados a£io64r)rcc of Amasis. One of these, the Isis temple in 
Memphis, is indeed a^ioOerjTorarov , 41 

Although the physical erga of the Egyptian kings were described 
by Herodotus in greatest detail, he did not neglect their other 
great deeds. For the Saites he notes that Necos built a fleet for the 
Mediterranean and the Red Sea, 42 Psammis ruled on a dispute 
about the Olympic games, 43 Amasis won a reputation for con¬ 
vivial living, 44 and the same king presented gifts (all carefully 
itemized and described) to the Spartans, Cyreneans, Samians, and 
Lindians. 45 

As noted above, Herodotus’ chapters on the Saite kings include 
considerable information on political events. Psammetichus’ 
victory over his eleven rivals and Amasis’ overthrow of Apries 
were important episodes in the internal history of the Twenty- 
sixth Dynasty. 46 On external affairs, Herodotus includes Psam¬ 
metichus’ hiring of Greek mercenaries, his encouragement of 
Greek settlements in Egypt, and his twenty-nine year siege of 
Azotus, a great Syrian city. 47 Necos, we are told, also attacked 
Syria, defeated the Syrians at Magdolus, and then took Cadytis, 
another great Syrian city. 48 Psammis launched a campaign into 
Ethiopia, and Apries attacked Sidon and fought a naval battle off 
Tyre. 49 Amasis subdued Cyprus and forced the island to pay him 
tribute. 50 

Herodotus also reported the great deeds, political or miscel¬ 
laneous, of Psammetichus’ predecessors. Sesostris subjugated 
much of Asia, and then conquered the Thracians and Scythians in 
Europe. 51 Proteus welcomed Alexander and Helen to Egypt and 
detained Helen there until her lawful husband came to reclaim 
her. 52 Rhampsinitus was the victim, rather than the author, of a 
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fantastic deed but had to his credit a trip to the underworld where 
he played dice with Demeter. 53 Sethon, aided by a plague of mice, 
escaped destruction at the hands of Sancharibos, king of the 
Arabians and Assyrians. 54 

But upon analysis it appears that Herodotus' stories of the 
political and military achievements of the Egyptian kings serve 
not so much to enlarge his readers’ understanding of political 
history as to heighten their admiration for these kings. 

In narrating the campaigns of Sesostris, for example, Herodotus 
emphasizes two points: as Sesostris marched through Asia and 
Europe, conquering one people after another, he erected monu¬ 
ments on which were depicted his own valor and the valor, or 
effeminacy, of those whom he had conquered. Two of these 
monuments, near Ephesus and Sardis, Herodotus describes, 
noting the inscription, “With my own shoulders I conquered this 
land.” 55 The other point of interest for Herodotus was the 
detachment or defection of a number of Egyptian soldiers, who 
settled on the Phasis river and there begat the Colchian nation. 56 
This second topic recalls the etiological interests of the Archaic 
Period. The first does, of course, suggest that Herodotus was 
interested in the political history of pre-Trojan times. But 
Herodotus has nothing to say about the empire which, we would 
infer, Sesostris must have created. What peoples it embraced, 
how it was organized, and how and when it disappeared are all 
questions which might occur to us, but are unanswered by 
Herodotus. We might pedantically note that Sesostris’ far-flung 
conquests took place two generations before the Trojan War, and 
then take Herodotus to task for not explaining how Sesostris’ 
rule of the area around Sardis is to be reconciled with the uninter¬ 
rupted rule of Lydus’ dynasty. 57 For Herodotus the campaigns of 
Sesostris were noteworthy because they established the fact that 
Sesostris was an extraordinary king, worthy of being compared 
to Darius. 58 Sesostris’ empire, in the Histories, is unrelated either 
to its temporal context or to subsequent history and is meaning¬ 
less for both. 

Similarly, Herodotus’ account of Sethon’s deliverance from the 
hands of Sancharibos contributes little to his reader’s under- 
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standing of the political history of the East. If we compute 
Herodotus' chronological information, we find that Sancharibos, 
“king of the Arabians and Assyrians,” made his attempt on 
Egypt shortly before 670. But we would also find that the Assy¬ 
rians had been replaced by the Medes ca. 715, and we would then 
wonder how it happened that Sancharibos ruled Arabia and 
invaded Egypt forty years after the Assyrian empire had col¬ 
lapsed. 59 The remarkable episode was included by Herodotus not 
because it clarified Eastern history during the decade preceding 
Psamrnetichus' accession, but because it was one of the wonders of 
the Egyptian past, commemorated by a statue of Sethon holding 
a mouse in his hands, a statue which Herodotus saw in the temple 
of Hephaestus. 60 

The brief statements about the Saite kings' campaigns are also 
above all illustrations of the achievements of these kings. Herodo¬ 
tus’ note about Amasis’ conquest of Cyprus, for example, is 
appended to a description of the rich offerings which he sent to 
Cyrene, Lind os, and Samos. For Herodotus, much of the signifi¬ 
cance of the conquest lay in the fact that Amasis succeeded in 
doing what no mortal had ever done before. 61 In book one 
Herodotus wrote that the Medes, the Scythians, and the Persians 
had controlled all Upper Asia after the Assyrian empire had 
fallen. 62 But, when describing the Saite campaigns in Syria, 
Herodotus ignored that fact. The Scythians, Herodotus had heard, 
threatened to invade Egypt but were bought off by Psam- 
metichus. 63 This information is not repeated in Herodotus’ 
history of Egypt, perhaps because the incident did not qualify as 
one of Psamrnetichus’ great erga. 

Nowhere in book two does Herodotus discuss Egypt’s reaction 
to the Median and Persian conquests under Cyaxares and Cyrus. 
Had Herodotus been primarily concerned with Egyptian involve¬ 
ment in the wider world, he would surely have discussed Amasis’ 
system of alliances during the crucial last thirty years of Egyptian 
independence. Herodotus knew that Amasis was allied with 
Croesus, 64 but he did not find it appropriate to mention that fact 
in his description of Amasis’ reign. 

In short, Herodotus’ account of the Saite kings is not political 
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history, however much it may contribute toward that end. If we 
compare it with, for example, Thucydides’ survey of the growth 
of Athenian power, the distinction is clear. In Herodotus’ history 
of the Saites the object of interest is not a political phenomenon 
which transcends the particulars. Rather, each of the particulars, 
some of them political in nature, is of interest in itself. 

Just as the object of Herodotus’ investigation was not a historical 
continuum, neither was it a temporal period, a segment of the 
past within which a historical continuum might or might not be 
found. Others have pointed out the precision of Herodotus’ 
chronological information on the Saites, 65 but this precision 
should not be interpreted as Herodotus’ attempt to describe a 
given period of time. Interest in the length of Psammetichus’ 
reign is not identical with an interest in when Psammetichus 
ruled. Because Herodotus gives us the regnal periods for all of 
Psammetichus’ successors, and because we know that Cambyses 
dethroned Psammenitus in 525, we can designate 670-617 as the 
“Herodotean” dates for Psammetichus’ reign. But it is unlikely 
that Herodotus would have been excited about our discovery. 
Herodotus concludes his description of Psammetichus by noting 
that he ruled for 54 years, during 29 of which he was besieging 
Azotus. That siege, Herodotus notes, was the longest ever con¬ 
ducted anywhere. 66 The duration of the reign, like the duration 
of the siege, may tell us something about the seventh century. 
But for Herodotus these data were important primarily because 
they told him something about Psammetichus. 

Herodotus also informs us that the pyramid builders, Cheops 
and Chephren ruled 50 and 56 years respectively. 67 Since he does 
not give us the regnal periods for their successors, we cannot 
determine any “Herodotean” dates for these kings. We can note 
that Herodotus presents Cheops as the second king after Proteus, 
who ruled during the Trojan War, and so we might conclude 
that Herodotus dated these kings to the twelfth century. 68 But 
then we find that according to his account only two kings inter¬ 
vene between the reign of Chephren and the boyhood of Psam¬ 
metichus, whose “Herodotean” date can be fixed in the seventh 
century! 69 Similarly, Herodotus presents Anysis as the predeces- 
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sor of Sethon, who in turn preceded Psammetichus. The “Hero- 
dotean” date for Anysis, we are about to conclude, should fall in 
the eighth century. But in II140 Herodotus notes that after Anysis 
left his island retreat that island was forgotten for more than 700 
years! Attempts to establish “Herodotean” dates for the events 
of Egyptian history must always be tempered by the realization 
that Herodotus himself did not date these events. 70 

Herodotus’ entire history of the Egyptian kings, from Min to 
Amasis, is a catalogue of their memorable erga. 71 Critics have 
characterized II 99-142 as “Geschichten” rather than “Ges- 
chichte,” but II 147-182 can fall under the same indictment. For 
Herodotus’ account of the Saite kings differs from his account of 
their predecessors only because it is more detailed and more 
accurate. Condemnation of II 99-182 as a series of “ Geschichten,” 
however, serves no purpose. Determination of the nature and 
function of the historical section of Herodotus’ logoi on the Eastern 
kingdoms should contribute toward an understanding of the 
Histories as a whole. 

During the past century, as we have noted, many scholars have 
concluded that Herodotus’ Lydian, Babylonian, and Egyptian 
logoi are inappropriate to the Histories. In 1878 Adolf Bauer pro¬ 
posed that Herodotus had published separate works on Lydia and 
Egypt and that he clumsily combined these earlier works with a 
history of the Persian Wars. 72 Jacoby found that the Lydian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian logoi gave no hint that their author had 
any interest in the “principal theme” of the Histories and con¬ 
cluded that Herodotus composed these logoi long before he de¬ 
cided to write about the Persian Wars. 73 De Sanctis suggested that 
the national histories could have been justifiable digressions in an 
ethnographic-historical survey of the Persian Empire and believed 
that Herodotus’ initial objective was to write just such a survey. 74 
Powell argued along the same lines and proposed that the preface 
of the Histories betrays the fact that Herodotus had a bad con¬ 
science about including in this new work so much material 
irrelevant to the story of the Persian Wars. 75 Von Fritz treats the 
Lydian and Egyptian logoi as separate problems and divides the 
historical section of the Egyptian logos into two parts: the chapters 
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on Psammetichus’ predecessors reflect that stage of his career 
when Herodotus was not yet a historian but still a geographer 
who had an incidental interest in the famous monuments of 
Egypt; the chapters on the Saites as well as those on the earlier 
Lydian kings were composed when Herodotus had decided to 
write a history of the Persian Empire; the story of Croesus was 
composed when Herodotus finally had determined to write about 
the Persian Wars. In von Fritz’s opinion, then, the story of 
Croesus is appropriate to the theme of the Histories. “Die altere 
agyptische Geschichte dagegen hat gar keine Beziehung dazu und 
ist offenbar nur eingefiigt, weil Herodot das Material einmal von 
seiner iigyptischen Reise mitgebracht hatte.” 76 

The conclusions of these writers, of course, pertain not only to 
the national histories, but to the larger ethnographic logoi in which 
they occur. As we shall see, the historical sections have a definite 
function in the story of the Great Event. But it is not at all clear 
that the geographical and ethnographic material which accom¬ 
panies them is indispensable, or even appropriate, to that central 
theme. How, for example, is the Great Event illuminated by 
Herodotus’ discourse on the Nile, or on mummification? The 
ethnographic logoi, it is true, were included by Herodotus on the 
grounds that the Persians conquered, or attempted to conquer, 
the lands described therein. 77 But it is difficult to believe that it 
was his interest in the Great Event which drove Herodotus on his 
insistent search for the causes of the Nile flood or the customs of 
Scythia’s northern neighbors. Rather, it seems that Herodotus was 
simply attracted to geography and ethnography and included as 
much of this material as he could in the Histories. 78 He was a man 
of many interests. Fascinated by the Great Event, he also had a 
general curiosity about the world in which he lived, its physical 
features, and its peoples. 79 

It is also possible, even probable, that Herodotus found the erga 
of the Eastern kingdoms of interest per se. 80 But that probability 
does not lead to the conclusion that Herodotus wrote the histories 
of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt, or the wider logoi of which they are 
a part, at a time when he had not yet become interested in the 
Great Event. 
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Had Herodotus’ interest in the history of Egypt, for example, 
been divorced from his interest in the Great Event, he would 
hardly have limited himself to a survey of those events which 
occurred before Cambyses’ victory over Psammenitus. Herodotus 
alluded to a few events which were a part of more recent Egyptian 
history, 81 and, obviously, to ascertain what had happened after 
525 would have been far easier than to ferret out the events of 
previous centuries. But his history of Egypt, like his histories 
of Lydia and Babylon, stops with the arrival of the Persians. 
It is a natural inference that when he composed his histories of 
the Eastern kingdoms Herodotus saw them as somehow related 
to a story of the Persian conquest. 

Scholars who believe that the Histories are a unified work, and 
that Herodotus from the first envisioned a history of the Persian 
Wars, have various explanations for his historical surveys of 
Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. Pohlenz argued that Herodotus had 
an insatiable curiosity, and could not refrain from tracing Lydian 
history back to Agron and Egyptian history to Min. 82 Myres did 
not discuss the problem at length, but found that the Lydian 
logos is an introductory exemplification of the “cycle in human 
affairs” which it was Herodotus’ purpose to investigate. 83 The 
long Egyptian logos is a source of embarrassment to Myres’ 
theory of a pedimental structure in the Histories, and he suggests 
that the promised, but missing, Assyrian logoi “would have 
been a counterpart to the ‘Egyptian stories’ in book II which 
is now so disproportionate an appendix to Cambyses’ conquest 
of Egypt.” 84 Immerwahr, by reading the Lydian logos as a 
Croesus logos and seeing the history of the early Mermnads as 
part of the story of the rise of Croesus, finds that logos an integral 
part of the Histories, for rise and fall constitute one of the main 
themes of Herodotus’ work. 85 In the Egyptian logos Immerwahr 
finds themes which tie it closely to the story of Persia’s rise and 
fall. 86 

These scholars, then, do not find the histories of Lydia, Babylon, 
and Egypt out of place in the Histories. They argue that the national 
histories were included because Herodotus had a burning interest 
in origins, or because they are necessary elements in the structure 
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of the Histories, or because they embody motifs which run 
throughout the work. 

For somewhat different reasons we can agree that the three 
national histories are appropriate to Herodotus’ main theme. We 
have seen that before recounting Cyrus’ conquest of Lydia and 
Babylon and Cambyses’ conquest of Egypt, Herodotus paused to 
describe the famous erga of the monarchs of these three nations. 
Since that is what Herodotus did, we must assume that that is 
what he intended to do. His national histories serve to enhance the 
grandeur of these nations. They are not political histories, they 
simply present “ that which was memorable ” in the past of Lydia, 
Babylon, and Egypt, before these lands were conquered by Persia. 

Why did Herodotus see fit to interlard his history of the Graeco- 
Persian conflict with these national histories, which were com¬ 
posed ad maiorem gloriam Orient is? In the preceding chapter we 
saw that the early Persica resulted from the impact which the 
Persian Wars made upon the Greeks. It is perhaps understandable 
that a nation which has won a victory in the face of towering odds 
should desire to retell the story of that victory. But it was not 
merely because the Persians outnumbered the Greeks that the 
Persian Wars were regarded as such a momentous event. Through¬ 
out the sixth century the Greeks had been aware of the events 
taking place in the eastern world. Their great neighbors, Lydia 
and Egypt, both of which were regarded with awe by the Greeks, 
succumbed to the Persians. Croesus, who seemed the very paragon 
of wealth and blessedness, lost his throne to Cyrus. And six 
months after the death of the philhellene Amasis, who had 
showered the Greeks with magnificent presents and whose erga 
surpassed those of his illustrious predecessors, Egypt fell to 
Cambyses. We can understand how the news of the fall of Lydia 
and the fall of Egypt must have staggered the imagination of the 
Greeks. Nations which had existed and prospered since the time 
of Io and Heracles, and had dwarfed the little Greek states, had 
fallen. In the middle of the sixth century it was impossible for the 
Greeks to imagine a power any greater than that of the Lydians or 
Egyptians. The little known Medo-Persian empire was still beyond 
the Halys river and the Zagros mountains. Within twenty-five 
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years all had changed. The Persians had come west, and, in¬ 
credibly, the Lydians and Egyptians, like the Babylonians, were 
crushed! The Greeks of Ionia were swept into the Persian empire, 
now an empire incomparably greater than Lydia and Egypt had 
ever been. Something of the amazement and terror which over¬ 
whelmed the Greeks as they heard of the fall of Sardis can be seen 
in Xenophanes’ question, “How old were you when the Mede 
came?" 87 So, too, the news that Cyrus had taken Babylon, or 
Cambyses Memphis, must have fallen like thunderclaps on the 
Greek world. 

It was precisely because the Greeks appreciated the significance 
of the fall of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt that their own victory 
over the Persians stood out as an event not paralleled since the 
Trojan Wars. If the Greeks had won a national victory over a 
nameless horde from the north, whose earlier victims had been 
unsung primitives, they would hardly have been moved to 
describe their victory in epic terms. The early Persica originated 
in the Greeks’ amazement that they, weak and divided as they 
were, had triumped over a power which had swallowed those 
nations which the Greeks had for so long looked upon with fear 
and admiration. 

The Great Event which stirred the imagination of the Greeks 
was a drama in two acts. The first was the Persians’ astonishing 
conquest of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt, the second the incredible 
victory of the Greeks over this monstrous power. Without the 
first, the second w'ould have lost much of its significance. We 
have seen how Darius’ speech in Aeschylus’ Persians emphasizes 
the momentum of Persian expansion and thus throws into high 
relief the disaster suffered at Salamis. The early Persica included 
the story of Persia’s growth, not to satisfy idle curiosity about the 
preliminaries to the Persian Wars but because the story of the 
rise of Persia was an indispensable companion to the story of her 
fall. 

Seen in this light, Herodotus’ histories of Lydia, Babylon, and 
Egypt are indeed appropriate to the theme of the Great Event. 
As we have noted, the early Persica seem to have said little about 
these states prior to their conquest by Persia. Their authors 
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would have assumed that the reader knew what a glorious career 
these victims of Persia had enjoyed. Herodotus could have 
assumed the same, but instead he sought to document that 
grandeur. He was not satisfied with a vague statement that Lydia, 
Babylon, and Egypt had been great nations, but wished to present 
the details of their greatness. To communicate to his readers the 
results of his inquiry is the essential function of his histories of 
these Eastern kingdoms . 88 

It may be objected that Herodotus could have accomplished his 
purpose by presenting the erga of the Egyptian kings, for example, 
in topographical rather than chronological order . 89 But such a 
presentation would have deprived Egypt of the temporal dimen¬ 
sion of her glory. The Eastern kingdoms were “historic” in a 
sense that the Greek states were not. The antiquity and con¬ 
tinuity of Egypt’s glory were quite precisely the considerations 
which lent significance to Cambyses’ termination of that glory. 
Similarly, that the Lydian kingdom had ceased to exist was so 
remarkable because since the days of Archilochus the Greeks had 
looked upon it as a grand fixture in their world. In contrast with 
the historic grandeur of the Eastern kingdoms, there was little of 
consequence in the recent past of the Greek states. As Herodotus 
remarked, all of the walls and all of the erga megala of the Greeks 
could not, in combination, equal the labyrinth constructed by 
Psammetichus and his rivals . 90 The Greeks were as impressed by 
the history of Lydia and Egypt as by the wealth and power of 
these states. Herodotus’ historical chapters on the Eastern king¬ 
doms conquered by Persia furnished to his readers the particulars 
from which that impression had arisen. 

We may now speculate briefly about the relationship of history 
to ethnography in Herodotus’ Lydian, Babylonian, and Egyptian 
logoi. Jacoby and others believed that early in his career Herodotus’ 
historical interests were merely a part of his general interest in 
ethnography, an intellectual enterprise in which the geography, 
customs, history, and wonders of various lands were investigated, 
and that at the end of his career Herodotus’ primary concern was 
the Persian Wars, a purely historical topic. If it is correct that 
Herodotus’ histories of the three Eastern kingdoms were written 
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in order to increase his readers’ appreciation for the Great Event, 
then that analysis cannot stand. Rather, Herodotus’ decision to 
write about the Great Event occasioned his national histories of 
Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt. This is not to say that Herodotus’ 
interest in the Persian Wars antedated his interest in ethnography. 
Decades of scholarship have shown the futility of trying to use the 
Histories as evidence for the development of Herodotus’ mind 
prior to their publication . 91 The Histories as we have them mirror 
a mind which was fascinated as much by ethnography and 
geography as by history. In the Histories we see the intersection of 
historiography, which had hitherto been limited strictly to 
accounts of the Great Event, with ethnography and geography, 
fields which had been anticipated in the Periegesis of Hecataeus. 
The national histories of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt issued from 
this intersection. 


Early Persian History in the “Histories” 

We come now to Herodotus’ history of Persia prior to her wars 
with the Greeks. A cursory reading of the Histories leaves the 
impression that they are constructed around a framework of 
Persian history. The last five books focus sharply on the Ionian 
revolt against Persia, and Datis’ and Xerxes’ invasions of the 
Greek mainland. In the first four books Herodotus presents the 
reigns of Cyrus and Cambyses and the greater part of the reign of 
Darius. It is this latter material which we must now analyze in 
order to complete the study of Herodotus’ early Eastern history. 

Upon analysis, Herodotus’ history of early Persia turns out to be 
not, strictly speaking, a history of Persia, but rather a history of 
the first act of the Great Event. The notion that the “first half” 
of the Histories constitutes a history of Persia, pure and simple, 
was rooted in the prejudice that the subject of the entire work is, 
or was meant to be, the Persian Wars. Only the “second half” of 
the work, it was observed, seriously relates to that theme . 92 
Jacoby argued that since accounts of the campaigns of Cyrus and 
Cambyses were not relevant to the story of the Persian Wars, 
these accounts must have originated as chapters of another 
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theme—the history of Persia. Accordingly, Jacoby labeled I-V 27 
Herodotus’ “persische Geschichte,” or “eine UepioSos Ffjs ge- 
kleidet in die aiissere Form der IJepoiKa ,” 93 Vital here was a 
corollary thesis that before Herodotus wrote his Histories, and 
indeed even before the Persian Wars, the Greeks had been 
composing quasi-historical works on Persia. These early Persica 
were believed to have paralleled similar ethnographies on other 
barbarian lands. According to this view, Herodotus began 
his career by composing ethnographic logoi on various peoples, 
including their history as part of the description, and one of his 
logoi centered on Persia. Somewhat later, Herodotus decided to 
work all of his logoi into a single treatise. It was argued that he 
supplied the organizing framework for this work by lifting the 
history of Persia from its place in the Persian logos and setting it 
up as a spine for the whole. The logoi on other peoples were then 
inserted at the point at which Persia’s history intersected with 
that of the people in question. “Urspriinglich standen neben 
Lydiaka, Aigyptiaka, Skythika u.s.f. auch Persika, eine ethno- 
graphische Arbeit iiber Persien, die—wie die Arbeit iiber Agypten 
—auch die Geschichte des Perser nach Konigen enthielt. Sie ist 
jetzt masslos zerdehnt durch die Einlage der anderen Barbaren- 
logoi.” 94 Eventually, so the theory holds, Herodotus decided not 
to publish this many-faceted history of Persia but rather to com¬ 
pose a work on the Persian Wars. Not wishing to waste his earlier 
efforts, he prefixed his “history of Persia” to his history of the 
Persian Wars. 

The improbability of this hypothesis was shown in our dis¬ 
cussion of the early Persica and of Herodotus’ histories of Lydia, 
Babylon, and Egypt. The early Persica, despite their name, were 
not ethnographic histories of Persia but histories of the Great 
Event. And Herodotus’ national histories were not political 
histories, each with its own internal trajectory. Rather, they were 
composed from the perspective of the Persian conquests and 
served to establish the significance of the conquests. 

Jacoby’s interpretation of the Histories still has many adherents. 
But more recent studies, analyzing the Histories as they are, have 
concluded that the entire work has a single main theme. No- 
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where, of course, does Herodotus explicitly state his theme. But 
Immerwahr’s study of the Histories, although occasionally over¬ 
stating their implicit meaning, has made it quite clear that the 
formal structure of the work is itself our best indication of its 
subject. 95 Able storyteller that he was, Herodotus never found it 
necessary to tell his readers what he was going to tell them or 
what he had told them. 

Since Herodotus did not state his theme, it is difficult for a 
modern critic to define it. Some suggestions have been made: Rise 
and Fall of Persia, or (less aptly) Hostility between East and West. 96 
Unfortunately, any definition tends to confuse our abstraction of 
Herodotus’ subject with the subject itself. I have preferred to call 
his subject, “the Great Event” rather than "the Rise and Fall of 
Persia,” because the latter metaphor unnecessarily analyzes and 
simplifies the subject; “the Great Event,” by its very ambiguity, 
is perhaps neutral enough. It was the totality of events from the 
fall of Sardis to the defeat of Xerxes which demanded retelling. 
Persia’s setbacks at the hands of the Massagetae and the Scythians 
or the conspiracies against Cambyses and his ephemeral suc¬ 
cessors were all ingredients of the Great Event though they did 
not contribute toward the Rise of Persia. On the other hand, one 
of the most important imperial acquisitions was Phoenicia, but 
since there was no dramatic action involved in the Phoenicians’ 
annexation to the empire, Flerodotus was not drawn to the sub¬ 
ject. A reckoning of all that had happened would, of course, show 
that on balance the first fifty years of the Great Event constituted 
an enormous gain for Persia, and the last few years a striking loss. 
But no such computation was needed, for the thrust of history was 
self-evident. Like the writers of the early Persica, Herodotus did 
not choose the Great Event from an infinite variety of historical 
themes and then proceed to select his particulars. The subject, 
historical reality, dictated itself to the historian. This keenly felt 
reality was nothing so abstract as “the history of Persia,” but a 
complex of vivid historical events whose interrelationship was 
intuitively recognized. 

Any summary of this complex of events must, by compression 
and omission, be somewhat inaccurate, but without a summary 
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we cannot proceed. A very careful definition of Herodotus 1 sub¬ 
ject has been supplied by Immerwahr: “The Histories deal not 
with Persian history per se, but with the unification of Asia, the 
attempted expansion of empire beyond the borders of the con¬ 
tinent, and the failure of this attempt.” 97 Although not the 
equivalent of Herodotus’ subject, this summary throws into high 
relief the main features of that subject. Certainly Herodotus’ 
“history of Persia” under Cyrus, Cambyses, and Darius is above 
all a history of the creation of an empire extending over Western 
Asia, Egypt, and part of Europe. It bears no resemblance at all to 
Herodotus’ history of Egypt, or to Ctesias’ Persica. The latter work 
was a history of Persia, the first of its kind, and barely recognized 
the Great Event. For Herodotus, like the writers of the early 
Persica, the history of Persia was of interest insofar as it coincided 
with the Great Event. 

The Persians make their first appearance in the Histories as the 
perpetrators of imperialist expansion. They are introduced in 146, 
1, after Herodotus has explained that for two years Croesus 
mourned the death of his son, Atys: “But then the overthrow of 
the hegemony of Astyages, son of Cyaxares, by Cyrus, son of 
Cambyses, and the growing power of the Persians, put an end to 
Croesus’ mourning. It occurred to him to restrain their growing 
power, if he could, before the Persians became mighty.” Thus, at 
the very outset, the reader’s attention is directed toward the 
crucial feature of Persian history, the creation of an empire, and 
that is the feature which Herodotus pursues. Croesus could not 
restrain the dynamic expansion of Persia and ultimately lost his 
own kingdom to Cyrus, thereby greatly increasing Persia’s 
dominion. The Persians are introduced in the role of conquerors 
of Lydia, and that is significant. The earlier history of the Persians, 
from Perseus’ adventures to the marriage of a Persian noble to 
Astyages’ daughter, was not part of Herodotus’ main theme. The 
conquest of Lydia was the first of the series of actions which com¬ 
prised the Great Event, and the Persians come on stage as the 
agents of this and subsequent conquests. 

After completing his account of the fall of Lydia, Herodotus 
pauses to supply the Persian background of that story. It is 
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especially this background, a Medo-Persian logos, which has sug¬ 
gested that Herodotus’ interest in Persian history was general and 
ethnographic. But this is not the case. Before embarking upon the 
logos he clearly defines his interest in Persian history: “At this 
point in our narrative we turn our attention to Cyrus—what sort 
of man was it who brought to an end the empire of Croesus? 
And to the Persians—how was it that they gained control of 
Asia?” 98 We are interested in Cyrus because he conquered the 
Lydians and in the Persians because they ruled Asia. 

By way of prologue, Herodotus sketches the rise of the Medes. 
Here he anticipates the theme of conquest and expansion which 
marks his history of their Persian successors. It will be helpful to 
summarize Herodotus’ information on the Medes: 

After the Assyrians had ruled Upper Asia for 520 years the 
Medes revolted, and the other nations of Asia did the same. 
Deioces, a village lawgiver, was named king of all the Medes 
because of his reputation for justice. He ruled only the Medes 
and reigned for 53 years. His son, Phraortes, was not content 
to rule the Medes and so subjugated the Persians. He then 
subdued the other nations of Asia and finally attacked the 
Assyrians. But in that venture he was soundly defeated and 
killed, having ruled 22 years. His son, Cyaxares, began the 
practice of grouping his army according to weapons. He 
defeated the Assyrians and besieged Nineveh but had to 
abandon the siege when he was attacked by the Scythians. 
The Scythians defeated him and ruled all Asia for 28 years. 
After killing their chieftains by a ruse, Cyaxares drove the 
Scythians from Asia and then took Nineveh. Cyaxares was the 
king who fought the Lydians and extended Median rule to 
the Halys river. After a reign of 40 years he was succeeded by 
his son, Astyages. Astyages’ daughter, Mandane, married a 
Persian and gave birth to Cyrus. But when Astyages dreamt 
that this offspring would one day replace him, he ordered the 
baby to be slain. A shepherd found and reared the child, 
whose identity was eventually discovered. Harpagus, who 
had been commissioned to kill the child, was so severely 
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punished by Asiyages that he sought revenge by urging Cyrus 
to revolt, in the “battle” which resulted Harpagus’ defection 
from the ranks of the Medes gave Cyrus the victory. Thus the 
Medes, having ruled Asia for 128 years, lost their empire to 
the Persians." 

This “history of the Medes” details the formation of their 
political power, the origins and expansion of their empire, and 
the Persians’ appropriation of that empire. Everything else is left 
aside. We see nothing here about Medea. We are told none of 
the entertaining anecdotes which, as Ctesias’ adaptations indicate, 
were a part of Median folklore. Nor does Herodotus describe any 
erga of the Median kings which were extraneous to the growth of 
their state. The only building achievement which he notes is the 
construction of Ecbatana. But even that city interested him only 
because it symbolized the centralization of political power in 
what had earlier been a land of autonomous tribes. Herodotus’ 
account of the construction of Ecbatana focusses entirely on its 
role as a political capital and is accompanied by a review of the 
regulations by which Deioces established royal autocracy, the 
instrument which enabled his successors to embark on an im¬ 
perial career. 100 

The long digression on Medo-Persian history up to the conquest 
of Lydia is completed by a survey of the customs of the Persians. 
These ethnographic chapters (1131-140) remind us that Herodotus 
was not only a historian. By no means do they imply that his 
interest in Persian history was a consequence of his interest in 
Persian ethnography. His foray into the Iranian antecedents of 
Cyrus’ conquest of Lydia was a result of his interest in the Great 
Event. In I 140, 3, Herodotus announces, “I return to my earlier 
story,” and proceeds to recount the next action in the Great 
Event, the Persian subjugation of Ionia. Thus, the material inter¬ 
vening between the accounts of the fall of Sardis and the reduc¬ 
tion of Ionia is, as Immerwahr has observed, “clearly marked as 
an interruption” of the main narrative. 101 The statements with 
which Herodotus opens and closes his “Medo-Persian logos ” 
leave no doubt that his theme was the Great Event and that those 
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items of Persian history which were peripheral to the Great Event 
were also peripheral to his main narrative. 

Herodotus’ further information on Cyrus and his successors 
maintains the emphasis on Persian expansion. Cyrus’ lieutenants, 
Tabalus, Mazares, and Harpagus, completed the reduction of 
Ionia and brought the Carians and Lycians into the fold (1141-143 
and 152-176). At the same time, Cyrus himself conquered the 
nations of Upper Asia. Herodotus det ails only the campaign “ most 
worthy of mention,” the conquest of Babylon. 102 Any doubt 
about the significance of this campaign is dispelled by the lau¬ 
datory Babylonian logos. Finally, Herodotus recounts Cyrus’ last 
and fatal campaign against the Massagetae (I 201-216). This 
expedition was important not so much because it affected Persian 
power one way or the other but because it cost Cyrus his life. 103 

Under Cambyses, the Great Event continued to unfold. Most 
important, of course, was his subjection of Egypt. The monu- 
mentality of that action is established by the Egyptian logos, 
which fills all of book II, and the conquest itself is described at 
length in III, 1-16. Herodotus also related the unsuccessful cam¬ 
paigns which Cambyses led, or envisioned, against the Ethiopians, 
Carthaginians, and Ammonians, and then tells how Cambyses 
went mad and died as a revolt led by Median magi was already 
under way. 

In great detail (III 66-88) Herodotus presents the political 
maneuverings which placed Darius on the throne and at that 
point reviews the great empire which he ruled, listing by satrapies 
the tribute which he received (III 88-96). There follows a descrip¬ 
tion of Darius’ handling of trouble spots in the empire, especially 
in Ionia and Babylon (III 126-160). Far more important was the 
expedition into Scythia, led by Darius himself (IV 1-142). The 
expedition, to be sure, was unsuccessful, but it was a striking 
illustration of Persian ambition. Returning from Scythia, we are 
told, Darius assigned Megabazus the task of reducing the Helles- 
pontine states still outside the Persian empire. At the same time 
another lieutenant, Aryandes, launched a punitive expedition 
against Barca in Libya, penetrating that continent as far westward 
as Euesperidae (IV 145-205). After following Persian armies to that 
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exotic point, our attention is once more directed northward to 
Megabazus, who conquered Thrace, and to Otanes who took 
Byzantium, Chalcedon, Lemnos, and Imbros (V 1-27). In V 28 
begins the story of the Ionian revolt. Here the pattern of the 
Great Event changes decisively, but the fabric of the event, in 
actuality and in narrative, is continuous and seamless. 

Herodotus' “history of Persia,” it is very clear, is the story of 
the westward expansion of Persia, until finally her empire 
enveloped the Greeks on the north and the south. 104 But at the 
zenith of Persia’s power, trouble began in Ionia, and one of the 
consequences of the Ionian rebellion was Datis’ fateful expedition 
against Athens. The relationship between the “Persian history” 
in the first half of the Histories and the account of the Persian 
Wars, in the second, is unmistakable. Both are constituent 
elements of an overarching historical process and are inseparable 
from it or from each other. 105 Once we abandon the assumption 
that the Histories should have described only the Persian Wars, 
we have no justification whatever for dividing them, at V 27-28, 
into a “first half” and a “second half”, or a “history of Persia” 
and a “history of the Persian Wars.” 

The contrast between Herodotus’ histories of Lydia, Babylon, 
and Egypt on the one hand, and his supposed “history of Persia” 
on the other, is marked. Kings appear in both, as Jacoby noted, 
but that was unavoidable. In the national histories the kings are 
themselves the object of attention, and all their erga are reported. 
The Persian kings are presented as the agents of historical actions, 
and it is the actions which are paramount. So careful is Herodotus 
in reporting all actions contained in the Great Event that for long 
stretches he abandons the Persian kings to focus on what their 
underlings were accomplishing in Ionia, Lycia, Thrace, and 
Libya. 106 In Herodotus’ national histories, as we have seen, there 
was no political thread, no historical continuum. His “history of 
Persia” presented just such a historical continuum. Miscellaneous 
erga of the Persian kings are conspicuous by their absence. There 
is nothing about the great buildings and monuments which they 
erected. It is somewhat surprising, in fact, that Herodotus says 
nothing about Darius’ grand capital at Persepolis, where many 
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Greeks had labored to give the Persians a palace as impressive as 
any to be found in Asia. The famous palace in Susa is mentioned 
only as the terminus of the road which ran east from Sardis. 107 
In short, Herodotus did not write a national history of Persia. 
When the Greeks did write such works, they were very different 
from Herodotus’ Histories. 

To define Herodotus’ early Eastern history in broadest terms: 
Herodotus told the story of the Great Event. Prefixed to his 
account of the Persian conquest of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt are 
historical surveys of the great erga wrought by the monarchs of 
these lands. The writers of the early Persica had presented the 
Great Event in its skeletal simplicity. In order to enlarge his 
readers’ appreciation of Persia’s skein of victories, Herodotus 
added to the traditional contents of the Persica the histories of 
Persia’s illustrious victims. Measuring Herodotus’ early Eastern 
history against that which his predecessors had written, we see 
that Herodotus radically expanded the range of subject matter 
deemed worthy of literary treatment. 


“Historie”: Herodotus’ Investigation of Early Eastern History 

Herodotus’ significance for the origins of Greek historiography, 
however, does not result entirely from the extended scope of the 
Histories. Equally important was the method which he used to 
acquire his information, an exercise which he called historie. 
Although his historie included both visual and oral inquiry, the 
word is used especially for the former. 108 In II 99, 1, after com¬ 
pleting his ethnography of Egypt and before recounting her 
history, he writes: “Up to this point it has been my own observa¬ 
tion, judgement, and inquiry (ofis re kccI yvwfxr] Kai loropirf) 
which made possible this account. From here on I shall report, as 
I heard them, Egyptian logoi. But to these I shall add something 
from my own observation.” Seeing for oneself, and even hearing 
from those who had seen, demanded travel, and Herodotus spent 
much of his career on the move. The time and energy expended 
in investigation were a source of pride for him, and he opened 
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his work with the sentence, “The following is an exhibition of the 
historic of Herodotus of Halicarnassus.” 

It is not impossible that, in writing their Persica, Charon and 
Hellanicus did little more than recast the information which they 
found in the works of Dionysius, Phrynichus, and Aeschylus, 
adding what they had heard in the streets of Lampsacus, Mytilene, 
or Athens. But Herodotus wanted it known that he had traveled 
extensively, observing and asking questions about everything 
which he considered proper to his theme. 

Hecataeus, among others, had engaged in such activities, and it 
may be that Herodotus’ propensity for historic was largely the 
result of his interest in ethnography and geography. Long after 
Herodotus, historic would continue to serve the geographer as 
well as the natural scientist. But Herodotus’ employment of 
historic to enlarge men’s knowledge of their past was to create a 
new profession which would eventually monopolize the word. 
We shall not concern ourselves with Herodotus’ inquiry into the 
features of Eastern geography and society but shall concentrate 
on the relationship between historic and Herodotus’ account of 
human events in the East. 

The information which we find in his history of Lydia was 
gathered in several places. To be sure, some of the stories cir¬ 
culated in Athens before Herodotus published them. Tales about 
Gyges’ accession or Croesus’ deliverance from the pyre were well 
known. But Herodotus learned that the king whom Gyges slew 
was named Candaules, not Myrsilus, as the Greeks thought. 109 
He also questioned “the Lydians themselves” about the miracu¬ 
lous deliverance of Croesus. 110 Many of his stories about the 
Mermnads’ military activities must have been learned in Ionia. 111 
Herodotus spent much time at Delphi, studying the dedications 
of Gyges, Alyattes, and Croesus. 112 There is considerable evidence 
for Herodotus’ historic in Lydia itself. He certainly saw the citadel 
in Sardis and the rock reliefs at Karabel half way along the road 
between Smyrna and Sardis. 113 He took the trouble to inspect the 
great mound of Alyattes and concluded that it was surpassed only 
by the erga of Egypt and Babylon. 114 We can be sure that as he 
walked around that tomb he asked his guides what they knew 
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about its occupant. The Lydians themselves could not supply him 
with much information. Unlike the Greeks, the Eastern peoples 
had little interest in the great deeds of men and knew little of 
their own past. 115 

Herodotus traveled to Babylon in order to see that spectacular 
city for himself. In the nineteenth century, as archaeologists un¬ 
covered the remains of Babylon, scholars were outraged to find 
that Herodotus’ description of the city did not fit very well with 
archaeological reconstructions. A. H. Sayce insisted that Herodotus 
could not have visited Babylon. 116 Such extreme views were 
natural reactions to the complete trust which Herodotus had 
hitherto inspired. Since the turn of the century it has been made 
very clear that Herodotus’ picture of the city agrees well enough 
with what we know of the Babylon of Artaxerxes I. 117 As his 
account indicates, most of Herodotus’ stay in Babylon was spent 
in a tour of its monuments and massive fortifications. His descrip¬ 
tion of the great temple of Bel Marduk, Esagila, and of itsziggurat, 
Etemenanki, is even more detailed than his chapters on the erga 
of Semiramis and Nitocris, and is quite accurate once it is realized 
that Herodotus would not have been permitted to enter the 
enclosure walls of Etemenanki. 118 

There is no reason to doubt that Herodotus’ lamentable 
“history” of Babylon was learned there. Since for long it was 
thought that neither Semiramis nor Nitocris were historical 
figures, it was understandable that nineteenth-century scholars 
believed that both women were Greek inventions. But a stele 
discovered at Saba’a in 1905 revealed that Sammuramat was in 
fact the most powerful woman in the long history of Assyria. 119 
She virtually ruled Assyria from 809 to 804, dates which corre¬ 
spond well enough with Herodotus’ statement that she ruled six 
generations before the city fell to Cyrus. She ruled at Nineveh, of 
course, but she was an Aramaean, and it is not surprising that the 
Aramaean population of Babylon appropriated her and magnified 
her importance. 120 Nitocris, unfortunately, remains a mystery. 
In Herodotus’ account she usurps the position which Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar should occupy. 121 Perhaps Herodotus is responsible for the 
gaffe, but it is not impossible that the Babylonians themselves 
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had tampered with Nebuchadnezzar’s name and gender. Herodo¬ 
tus’ “Labynetus” is obviously the last king of Babylon, Nabo- 
nidus. 122 Herodotus left Babylon without having heard of the 
Neo-Babylonian empire, which endured from 612 to 539. His 
ignorance may result both from the Babylonians’ failure to 
remember their own history and from Herodotus’ failure to ask 
the right questions of the right people. 123 The deficiencies of his 
history of Babylon expose the difficulties which the practitioner 
of historie encountered when consulting people whose interest in 
res gestae was slight and fanciful. But his frequent citations of the 
Chaldaeans, whom he incorrectly regarded as a priestly caste, 
prove that while at Babylon Herodotus diligently engaged in oral 
as well as visual inquiry. 124 

It was especially in Egypt that Herodotus practiced historie. 125 
We have already quoted his claim that his account of Egyptian 
geography and ethnography rested on historie, and that, although 
his account of Egyptian history was for the most part based on 
Egyptian logoi, it also included items from his own opsis. 126 
Elsewhere he informs us that his stories on the Saite kings were 
learned from Greeks and Egyptians, “but they owe something 
to my own opsis.” 127 Although one must listen to logoi in order to 
learn about great deeds, opsis was the essence of historie. 

Herodotus certainly read what Hecataeus had written about 
Egypt, but there is no doubt whatever that book two rests 
solidly on Herodotus’ own historie. Suffice it to say that even the 
sceptical Sayce admitted that Herodotus saw most of what he 
describes in his Egyptian logos. 128 He spent at least three months 
in Egypt, traveling especially around the Delta, the lower Nile 
valley, and the Fayyum. He may have sailed upstream to Elephan¬ 
tine, but he did not learn much about Upper Egypt. 129 

We can accept Herodotus’ claim that most of the historical 
section of his logos reflects what he heard from the Egyptians 
themselves. More than fifty times he refers to the Egyptians, 
especially the priests, as his authorities. 130 Because the information 
in II99-142 is so erroneous, it has been maintained that Herodotus 
did not obtain it from Egyptians, whether priests or laymen. But 
there is no reason to doubt Herodotus’ word. 131 In Egypt the 
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priesthood was ill-defined, and Herodotus must have made the 
acquaintance of many who styled themselves as priests. In II 28 
Herodotus is explicit about his informant: the grammatistes of the 
Athena temple in Sais told him that the sources of the Nile were 
Crophi and Mophi near Elephantine. If Herodotus’ other in¬ 
formants ranked no higher than the grammatistes, he consorted 
only with the lowest echelon of the priestly hierarchy. The 
grammatistes in an Egyptian temple ranked just above the door¬ 
keepers and workers. 132 One small town in the Fayyum, num¬ 
bering only a few thousand inhabitants, boasted two great 
temples and 15 smaller temples, and each of the small temples 
had a staff of fifty “priests.” 133 The priests of the temple of Ptah, 
or Hephaestus, in Memphis must have been counted in the 
thousands. 134 The lowly priests whom Herodotus interrogated 
would hardly have known any Egyptian history. School texts 
from the Saite period show how abysmal was the average student’s 
knowledge of the hieroglyphs, 135 and if Herodotus was fortunate 
enough to commandeer an alumnus of such a school it is no 
wonder that the inscription on Cheops’ pyramid was mistranslated 
for him: “It was there recorded, in Egyptian letters on the 
pyramid, how much was spent on radishes, onions, and garlic for 
the workers. And, as I well recall, my translator who read the 
inscription said it amounted to 1600 silver talents.” 135 The 
Egyptians had no word for “history,” and most of them knew 
nothing about the subject. 137 They did have a lively imagination, 
and the tales which they told about the various monuments are 
faithfully repeated by Herodotus. He, of course, was not com¬ 
pletely unaware of the dubious credentials of his dragomen. 
Unlike his chapters on the Saites, which depend on Greek in¬ 
formants, 138 chapters 99-142 are presented in indirect discourse, 
and several times Herodotus advises the reader that he did not 
necessarily believe what was told him. 139 

Herodotus’ histories of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt rested on his 
historic in those lands. Since he did not write a history of Persia, it 
is no surprise to find that he did not practice historic there. His 
account gives no indication that he ever set foot in Persia. Nor, it 
seems, did he even visit Susa, in the Elamite plain, despite the 
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fact that the trip from Babylon to Susa was neither long nor 
arduous. 140 In contrast to his frequent citation of Chaldaeans and 
Egyptians, Herodotus refers to the Medes as his authorities only 
once, and that reference he undoubtedly took from Hellanicus’ 
Persica. ul The Persians are cited twelve times, 142 but five of those 
citations appear in his introduction and, as we shall see, were not 
meant to be taken seriously. 

Concerned not with the early history of Persia, per se, but with 
the first phase of the Great Event, Herodotus visited the places 
which were critical in its evolution: Sardis, Babylon, and Memphis. 
But the Great Event, unlike the national histories, could not be 
interpreted by visual monuments. Herodotus investigated it by 
collecting and evaluating the many traditions about it, both oral 
and literary. 

The range and variety of Herodotus’ informants on the first 
phase of the Great Event, fully discussed by Jacoby, can here be 
only suggested. 143 The Ionians provided him with much informa¬ 
tion about the rise of Persia. Greeks in Egypt, Cyrene, and the 
Euxine littoral had heard about Persian ventures in their local¬ 
ities. Persian (and Median) sources were also helpful. In the 
middle of the fifth century there were, in the western parts of 
the empire, grandchildren of the nobles who had played im¬ 
portant roles under the early Persian kings. Much of what 
Herodotus knew about the Medes and Cyrus apparently came 
from a source interested in exaggerating Cyrus’ debt to Harpagus 
the Mede, 144 who dominates the sections I 95-130 and I 162-176. 
Harpagus, who succeeded Mazares as satrap in Sardis, seems to 
have left descendants in western Asia Minor. 145 Many stories 
originated in the families of the six Persians who conspired with 
Darius to overthrow the false Smerdis. The story of the conspiracy 
itself exalts Gobryas and Otanes. The latter ended his career as 
governor of Samos, and there was available at Samos a wealth of 
stories about him, touching on such intimate details as his dreams 
and genitalia. 146 Gobryas, who plays a large role in Herodotus’ 
account of the expedition against the Scythians, was the father of 
Mardonius. Mardonius’ son, Artontes, may have been the ulti¬ 
mate source for some of Herodotus’ knowledge of Gobryas and 
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Mardonius. 147 Artabazus and Hydarnes were two of the other 
accomplices of Darius. The satrapal family at Dascyleium, which 
Pharnabazus represented at the very end of the fifth century, was 
descended from Artabazus. 148 Its counterpart in Caria, the family 
of Tissaphernes, traced its ancestry to Hydarnes. 149 In addition to 
these families in the imperial establishment, Herodotus found in 
Athens a knowledgeable Persian exile, Zopyrus, who fled to 
Athens ca. 443. He was undoubtedly the source of Herodotus’ 
account of Darius’ recovery of Babylon (III 150-160), the hero of 
which was Zopyrus’ great-grandfather. 150 

Not all of these sources were necessarily first tapped by Herodo¬ 
tus. Just as it is possible that Herodotus’ story of the Ionian Revolt 
owed something to one of the early Persica, so Jacoby may be 
correct in seeing a written source, perhaps the work of Dionysius 
of Miletus, behind the account of the Persian subjugation of Asia 
Minor. 151 Herodotus’ chapters on the conspiracy of Darius and 
his six accomplices may also incorporate some items found in the 
early Persica. At least it is certain that the conspirators’ “Con¬ 
stitutional Debate” was known (and discredited) in Greece before 
Herodotus published his Histories. 152 

In his investigation of the first act of the Great Event, Herodotus 
made use of numerous sources of information, whether oral or 
written. Since later writers were unable to add anything significant 
to what Herodotus had reported, 153 his investigation must have 
been remarkably thorough. It was not, however, completely 
synonymous with historie. Our word, “inquiry,” with its connota¬ 
tions of interviews with witnesses and perusals of documents, 
does not quite express the Herodotean historie. To be sure, such 
activities were included in historie, but more important was 
autopsy—seeing for oneself. If those portions of the Histories 
which we have analyzed were to be calibrated according to their 
dependence on historie, the national histories would rank above 
the story of the rise of Persia. But even the national histories were 
not the purest fruit of historie. Many of the human actions which 
Herodotus reported left visible reminders, but the actions them¬ 
selves were part of the past. It was above all the physical world, 
or the observable customs of societies, which could be disclosed 
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by historic. Geography and ethnography were among the fields in 
which historic was first practiced. Herodotus extended its applica¬ 
tion, bringing it to bear upon human events, but he uses the word 
especially for his investigations of the present, phenomenal 
world. 154 

Although his account of the Great Event was quantitatively the 
major part of the “exhibition of the historic of Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus,” his information tangential to the Great Event 
was more directly the result of his historic. So far as his early 
Eastern history is concerned, quintessential historic was exercised 
more upon his histories of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt, than upon 
the rise of Persia. Quite obviously, whatever in the Histories had 
not been anticipated in the early Persica was precisely the product 
of his own investigation. In short, Herodotus’ historic not only 
enlarged the information about the Great Event but, more im¬ 
portantly, it made possible the multiplication of historical 
subjects, of whole categories of information about the past. 


The “Histories”: General Conclusions 

Our analysis of Herodotus’ early Eastern history suggests some 
conclusions about Herodotus’ place in the evolution of Greek 
historiography. These conclusions are quite contrary to those 
reached by critics who find the evolution of historiography in the 
personal development of Herodotus as historian, a development 
supposedly discernible in the “strata” of the Histories. The 
Entwicklungstheorien have maintained that Herodotus’ historical 
interests were initially subsumed under ethnography, that he 
then conceived the plan of writing a history of Persia, and that he 
eventually discarded that plan and became the historian of the 
Persian Wars. His career, thus reconstructed, was marked by an 
ever sharpening focus upon a single theme and a specific his¬ 
torical action. We have not analyzed Herodotus’ intellectual 
development. Perhaps early in his career Herodotus did have a 
very general interest in the history of the Eastern peoples, but the 
Histories can only prove that he still had that interest at the end 
of his career. Instead of arguing that in the person of Herodotus 
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ethnographic history evolved into true historiography, it can be 
maintained that to the historical interests of the early Persica 
Herodotus brought a fascination with all the great deeds of men, 
as well as with their world and societies. If he was preceded by 
writers whose theme was the Great Event, and if the Histories 
present not only the Great Event but also related and peripheral 
material, then Herodotus’ work represents a widening and not a 
narrowing of historical interests. In presenting to his readers 
material which was supplementary to that found in works already 
available, Herodotus defined the lasting objectives of Greek 
historiography. 

Our analysis has been limited to Herodotus’ histories of the 
Eastern peoples. But important as are his historical surveys of 
Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt, it is at once apparent that for Greek 
historiography the most important new field which Herodotus 
opened was the history of the Greek states. 155 That history was 
perhaps not required in an account of the Great Event. But just as 
an understanding of the greatness of Persia’s Eastern victims 
heightened the reader’s appreciation of the rise of Persia, so a 
knowledge of the troubled past of Athens and Sparta helped him 
to grasp the miracle of Persia’s fall. 156 

In the fields of ethnography and geography the Histories 
represent an enrichment of the tidy tradition created by the 
w'riters of the early Persica. Although secondary to his interest in 
the deeds of men, Herodotus’ curiosity about lands and customs 
may have been lifelong. The information which he had gleaned 
on these subjects helped to make his work “something better” 
than those of Dionysius, Charon, and Hellanicus. As it happened, 
few of Herodotus’ successors could combine his manifold interests, 
and historiography developed apart from geography and ethnog¬ 
raphy. In the late fifth century, as the evolution of philosophy 
shows, Greek thinkers were becoming more interested in men’s 
actions than in the physical world which had so exercised the 
intellects of earlier generations. But in Herodotus, at the begin¬ 
ning of the Age of the Sophists, the older and the newer interests 
merged in a natural and profitable conjunction, producing a work 
of encyclopedic dimensions. 157 
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We cannot be sure that Herodotus was the first to enlarge the 
range of historical subjects. It is possible, though not very likely, 
that in the 43Cfs, or early 4Z0’s, Charon, Xanthus, and Hellanicus 
may already have been at work on their local histories of Greek 
and barbarian states. 158 These writers, like Herodotus, responded 
to a widening interest in the deeds of men and ventured out from 
the Great Event to other events of the recent past. But Herodotus 
must be counted as a pioneer. There is no evidence that he had 
available any literary work of an historical nature, other than the 
early Persica. It was his own historic which enabled him to enlarge 
the scope of history. And it was his historic which inspired a 
following and established a new profession. 

Despite his many-faceted curiosity, Herodotus was too much of 
an artist to ignore the topical unity of his composition. His theme 
was the Great Event, and if a topic could not in some way or other 
be attached to that theme, it had to be left aside. At the conclusion 
of this chapter we shall see what he intended to do with some of 
the material which he could not work into his narrative. But first 
let us look at the preface to the Histories. 

Past analyses have too often proceeded from the assumption 
that when he finally got around to writing his preface, Herodotus, 
like many of his critics, believed that the sole virtue of the 
Histories was their presentation of the Persian Wars or, at the 
widest, of the rise and fall of Persia. According to these analyses, 
Herodotus was the first to write a prose work about the Persian 
Wars, and either he was the very first to write any work at all on 
the recent past, or he was the first to make the transition from 
ethnographic history to the history of the Persian Wars. But his 
preface makes much better sense if we acknowledge that although 
earlier writers had described the Great Event, Herodotus was the 
first to present that theme enriched with supplementary material; 
and that Herodotus, far from attempting to hide the variety of 
subjects contained in the Histories, took special pride in their 
catholic range: 

The following is an exhibition of the historic of Herodotus of 
Halicarnassus, so that that which has been done by men shall 
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not be forgotten in the passage of time, and that the great 
and wonderful erga exhibited by both Greeks and barbarians 
shall not be without acclaim—other matters and especially 
why they went to war with each other. 

The prominence of the word historic suggests that for Herodotus 
the special merit of his work was its presentation of new informa¬ 
tion, information which had been acquired by opsis and akoe. Not 
content to publish another statement of a tradition, Herodotus 
had practiced historic in order to tell his readers something which 
they had not known. 

Unconcerned about the deeds of gods and heroes, Herodotus 
announces that he here displays the results of his historic so that 
that which has been done by men (e£ avOparrrtov) shall not be 
forgotten. “That which has been done by men” is a wide subject, 
but we need not pare it down by adding “during the Persian 
Wars.” Herodotus promises that his work will save from oblivion 
“ that which has been done by men,” and if we are fair to him we 
will assume that Herodotus wrote his Histories with that objective 
in mind. 159 The Persian Wars, in fact, had been commemorated 
by Aeschylus and Simonides as well as the writers of Persica and 
were far less likely to be forgotten than the deeds of Scsostris or 
Pisistratus, since the latter survived only in oral tradition. 

Herodotus writes in order that the great and wonderful erga of 
the Greeks and barbarians will receive their due acclaim. As has 
so often been noted, erga include both physical monuments and 
abstract deeds. Far from being embarrassed that his “History of 
the Persian Wars” contains so much “irrelevant” information 
about the temples in Babylon or the deeds of Sesostris, Herodotus 
here announces that he has written the Histories in order that such 
erga might be properly appreciated. 160 By explicitly stating that 
he will deal with the erga of the Greeks and the barbarians 
Herodotus implies that his work not only will review the Persian 
Wars, the most splendid ergon of the Greeks, but also, unex¬ 
pectedly, will survey the wonderful erga of the barbarians, almost 
all of which were wrought before the Persian Wars. 161 

The preface ends with another statement of its contents: “other 
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matters, and especially the reason why they went to war with 
each other." Herodotus announces that he will discuss the airly] 
of the Persian Wars, but does not indicate that he will describe 
the wars themselves! He did not do so because there was no need 
for such a statement. A Greek living ca. 425 would not have 
opened the Histories wondering what period of the past the author 
had selected as his theme. Prior to 425 the only works dealing 
with the deeds of men were the Persica. It went without saying 
that the Histories, too, would retell the story of the Great Event. 
With that understanding, Herodotus announces that he will 
present, among other matters, the reason for the wars. 162 

Had Herodotus been the first to describe the Persian Wars, and 
had he regarded his account of the Persian Wars as the singular 
merit of the Histories, he would hardly have written such a 
preface. His preface is perfectly suited to a work which, by its 
inclusion of many other great and wonderful erga, expands the 
theme of the early Persica. 

The reference to the aitie of the wars serves as a bridge to the 
introductory chapters, I 1-5, which ostensibly state the learned 
Persians’ and Phoenicians’ opinions on responsibility for the wars. 
Herodotus notes that according to the Persian logioi hostilities 
between Greeks and barbarians began when the Phoenicians 
seized Io. Their version of that event is given in full, followed by 
their interpretations of the Greeks’ kidnapping of Europa and 
Medea, the Trojans’ rape of Helen, and the Greeks’ response—the 
heroes’ expedition against Troy. Herodotus then reports another 
version of lo’s departure from Greece, this one furnished by “the 
Phoenicians.” According to this version Io voluntarily ran off with 
the Phoenicians, since she had become pregnant by their ship’s 
captain. After reporting in minute detail these “Persian” and 
“Phoenician” stories about the causes of Graeco-barbarian 
hostility, Herodotus suddenly announces: “I am not going to go 
on talking about these things, saying that they happened in this 
way or in that. The man whom I know to have been the first to 
commit injustice against the Greeks I shall identify, and shall then 
proceed with my story.” 163 

This abrupt dismissal of the legendary antecedents of the war 
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in favor of that which Herodotus knew, Croesus’ subjugation of the 
Ionian Greeks, shows quite clearly what Herodotus thought of the 
tortuous explanations and rationalizations of the Persian and 
Phoenician logioi. In fact, I 1-5 is not so much an investigation of 
the causes of the wars as a parody of previous treatments of the 
subject. In his Persica Hellanicus had in scholarly fashion presented 
the legendary ancestors of the Medes and Persians, Medea and 
Perseus. 164 Herodotus’ note that the Phoenicians who abducted Io 
had once lived on the Red Sea recalls Dionysius of Miletus’ 
learned etymology. 165 Ever since Hecataeus had published his 
Genealogies it must have been de rigueur to quote the wise men of 
the East when establishing the facts about the pre-Trojan past, 
and Herodotus here parodies that practice. The most glorious 
figures of the Age of Heroes are presented as shabby bawds and 
brawlers, whose exploits are more reminiscent of the Decameron 
than the Iliad. Herodotus is not merely illustrating the banality 
of the legends; he is also reminding the reader how sterile was 
the attempt to distill truth from legends. This is apparent in 
such tongue-in-cheek attempts at precision as his remark that 
“on the fifth or sixth day” after their arrival at Argos the Phoenic¬ 
ians hauled Io off to Egypt. 166 Europa was abducted, say the 
Persian logioi, by “some Greeks. They are not able to provide 
their names . .. Maybe they were Cretans.” 167 Just as his preface 
announces the subject of the Histories and the means employed 
to obtain that information, so I 1-5 gives the reader a sample of 
the material and methods which Herodotus disdains. The writers 
of early Persica may have discoursed on the Trojan War and 
marshalled arguments to link it with the Persian Wars. 168 
Herodotus’ “Persian logioi” pass off the Trojan War as an act of 
stupidity. Small wonder that an outraged Plutarch assailed 
Herodotus for besmirching this “greatest and most beautiful 
ergon of Greece.” 169 Herodotus had other erga to report. In place 
of tradition Herodotus offers new information, and instead of 
subjective rationalization he submits that which he knows, the 
results of his historie. 

Strange to say, I 1-5 has often been interpreted as a serious 
investigation of the causes of the Persian Wars. 170 According to 
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this interpretation, Aristophanes made fun of Herodotus’ efforts 
by presenting a burlesque of I 1-5 in the Acharnians, 171 produced 
in 425. It is rather unlikely that the Father of History labored in 
earnest to assess the ultimate responsibility for the wars and that 
his findings were derided by Aristophanes and the common 
citizens of Athens. Quite the contrary, Aristophanes saw in I 1-5 
the humor which has eluded many analysts, and he laughed 
with, not at, Herodotus. 172 

After dismissing the legends and their learned interpreters 
Herodotus concludes his introductory remarks: “I shall then 
proceed with my story, describing alike the great and the small 
cities of men. For of those which long ago were great, many have 
become small, and those which in my time are great were 
formerly small. Knowing well that human prosperity does not 
remain fixed in one spot I shall mention alike both groups.” 173 
This statement of intent has puzzled those who believe that 
Herodotus’ particular aim and achievement was a description of 
the Persian Wars, for he here indicates that he has a far wider 
objective in mind. 174 But these lines are entirely consistent with 
our conclusions that Herodotus intended his Histories as an exten¬ 
sion of the traditional theme of the Great Event. The glory had 
departed from Sardis, Babylon, and Memphis, and now crowned 
Athens and Sparta. 175 All would be featured in the Histories. 

Herodotus then begins his Lydian logos. An account of the Great 
Event would naturally have begun with the Persian conquest of 
Lydia, but this could have been approached from either a Lydian 
or a Persian perspective. Various arguments have been advanced 
to explain why Herodotus began his Histories with a logos on 
Lydia. 176 It has recently been suggested that Herodotus’ reference 
to Croesus serves to anchor his story in time, for most Athenians 
had a general idea when Croesus lived. 177 This may have been 
one of the advantages in beginning the Histories with a mention of 
Croesus. It is also true that Herodotus names Croesus as the man 
responsible for Graeco-barbarian hostilities and that the Lydian 
logos introduces themes of decline and fall, responsibility and 
retribution, which pervade the entire work. But it is also possible 
that Herodotus preferred to open the Histories with a logos which 
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especially exemplified the results of historic. The Persica had some 
information on the Medes, and apparently there were several 
accounts of Cyrus’ rise to power, 178 But apparently nobody had 
written about Croesus and his predecessors. Xanthus the Lydian, 
as we shall see in the following chapter, either wrote his Lydiaca 
at the same time Herodotus wrote the Histories, or, more likely, 
soon after the Histories were published. At any rate, Herodotus’ 
Lydian logos supplies a sharp contrast to the “traditional” 
material and methods of I 1-5. 

In summary, the introduction to the Histories substantiates our 
conclusions about the origins of Greek historiography. Prior to 
425 Dionysius, Hellanicus, and Charon had written accounts of 
the Great Event. These works portrayed the Persian Wars as an 
epic event, deservedly ranked alongside the deeds described by 
the poets. The Persica were restatements of tradition, and their 
authors found satisfaction in repeating what was known about 
their subject, the rise and fall of Persia. Herodotus too decided 
to write about the Great Event, but he strove to make his work 
“something better” than those of his predecessors. He practiced 
historic in order to acquire more information about the event 
itself, and to enrich the story of that event by adding logoi about 
the illustrious victims of Persia’s expansion as well as about her 
humble and improbable conquerors. 

With the publication of Herodotus’ Histories, Greek historio¬ 
graphy was established. By definition, the object of histone must 
be that which is still unknown or unrecorded. Herodotus had 
thoroughly inquired into the Great Event and all its tributaries. 
There was nothing more to be discovered about that subject. If 
historic were to be practiced again, its practitioner would need to 
find a new field upon which to exercise it. The Histories are the 
last of those accounts which repeat a tradition and the first of those 
works which the Greeks called "histories,” works which presented 
the fruit of inquiry and contained information which the reader 
would not have found in earlier works. After Herodotus published 
his Histories the Great Event was no longer the single episode of 
the recent past deemed worthy of literary description. Quite the 
contrary, it was the one episode which could not be profitably 
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treated by the historian. The historian would now look for other 
subjects. 

Herodotus himself took this inevitable step. He had employed 
historic to fill in the background of the Great Event, so that that 
event might be thrown into higher relief. But Herodotus believed 
that the erga which his historic had disclosed deserved a literary 
description simply because they were “great and wonderful.” 
Most readers of the Histories conclude that some of the stories 
which Herodotus tells have litttle if any relevance to the Great 
Event. 179 Quite clearly, he felt that many erga of the recent past 
were “worth telling,” whether or not they illuminated the rise 
and fall of Persia. But since that was the theme of his Histories, he 
felt compelled to tie all his subject matter to that event. He dis¬ 
played great ingenuity in finding artificial links to justify some of 
his miscellaneous stories, 180 but he had heard some stories which 
he could not work into the Histories. He decided that after he had 
finished the Histories he would publish these stories as a separate 
work. 

In 1106, after telling how Cyaxares expelled the Scythians from 
Asia, Herodotus writes: “Thus the Medes won back their empire 
and gained control over their former subjects, and they took 
Nineveh (how they took it I shall show in other logoi) and sub¬ 
jected the Assyrians, with the exception of the Babylonian 
territory.” As we have seen, Herodotus’ account of Cyrus’ con¬ 
quest of this Babylonian territory is prefaced by a survey of the 
great erga of Semiramis and Nitocris. That survey is introduced in 
1184: “There were, it seems, many other kings of this city Babylon 
(whom I shall mention in the Assyrian logoi ) who embellished the 
walls and the temples, but there were two women of special 
importance.” Thus in two places Herodotus announces his in¬ 
tention to write other logoi. 

The promises in I 106 and I 184 provide decisive proof of our 
conclusion that Herodotus’ Histories represent a progression from 
a narrow recital of the Great Event to a general history of the 
great erga of the recent past. They are absolutely irreconcilable 
with the Entwicklungstheorien proposed and espoused for the last 
century, it is at once apparent that if around 425 Herodotus was 
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planning to write Assyrian logoi, he had not, during the course of 
his career, abandoned a general interest in the erga of men in 
favor of a narrow interest in the Persian Wars. 

Accordingly, a variety of arguments have been advanced to 
explain away the promises in I 106 and I 184. De Sanctis and 
Powell 181 proposed that the passages in which these promises 
appear were written for Herodotus’ first work, a history of 
Persia which included the Assyrian and other ethnographic logoi ; 
when Herodotus composed the Histories, the theme of which is 
the Persian Wars, he thought it permissible to repeat there some 
but not all of the logoi composed for his earlier work; he discarded 
the Assyrian logoi but carelessly repeated the promises in I 106 
and I 184. Needless to say, there is no evidence whatever that 
Herodotus composed any work prior to the Histories. 

Others have suggested that the Assyrian logoi were to be in¬ 
cluded in the Histories bur for one reason or another do not 
appear there. Adolf Kirchhoff believed that Herodotus intended 
them to accompany his story of Babylon’s revolt against Darius, 182 
a story which now occupies III 150-160; but years elapsed between 
the composition of books one and three, and by the time Herodo¬ 
tus wrote about that revolt he had forgotten the promises he had 
made in book one. Jacoby and others proposed that the Histories 
were never completed by Herodotus; had he lived to complete 
them, he would surely have described the Babylonian revolt 
against Xerxes, which occurred in 478, not long after the events 
described in the last chapters of the Histories, and Assyrian logoi 
would have appeared in that context. 183 For von Fritz as well as 
Jacoby, the promises are plain proof that the Histories were never 
completed and corrected. 184 But the basis for Jacoby’s theory has 
been undermined. It is now believed that the Babylonian revolt 
against Xerxes occurred in 482 and not in 478. 185 

By assuming that in I 106 and I 184 Herodotus could not have 
intended to say what he so clearly does say, scholars have used 
these passages to “prove” hypotheses which these very passages 
should have disqualified. 186 It is not surprising that such attempts 
have been made by those who find in the Histories evidence for 
the development of Herodotus as historian. But Herodotus’ 
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promises have not been taken at face value even by those who 
judge the Histories to be a completely unified work, and who 
therefore find it impossible to trace the genesis of that work. In 
their view Herodotus was first and last the historian of the rise 
and fall of Persia, and he sought out only such information which 
was, in one way or another, relevant to his theme. Consequently, 
Pohlenz suggested that Herodotus intended his Assyrian logoi to 
stand either in book one or in book three but left them out when 
he noticed that they would disrupt the symmetry of his nar¬ 
rative. 187 Contrarily, Myres argued that Herodotus did include 
the Assyrian logoi in the Histories, for without them the work is not 
so symmetrical as it should be. Myres suggested that the section 
was lost very early in the manuscript tradition and cited as an 
analogy the disappearance of a section of E. A. Freeman’s History 
of Sicily. 188 Thus, both schools have attempted to avoid the 
obvious implications of I 106 and I 184. 

Three inescapable facts lead to only one possible conclusion: 
(1) In I 106 and I 184 Herodotus promises to tell of the fall of 
Nineveh “in other logoi” and of other Assyrian monarchs “in the 
Assyrian logoi.” (2) These logoi do not appear in the Histories. 
(3) There is no evidence that the Histories are unfinished, except 
the circular argument that they are unfinished because they do 
not include the Assyrian logoi. 189 We must conclude that when 
Herodotus was working on the Histories he envisioned writing 
other logoi in which he would include the fall of Nineveh and the 
reigns of Assyrian monarchs other than Semiramis and Nitocris. 

In the twilight of his career Herodotus was looking forward to 
writing Assyrian logoi. Some have argued that Herodotus forgot 
to erase the promises which he made in I 106 and I 184. The very 
opposite is far more likely. Both promises are parenthetical and 
do violence to the syntactical context in wdiich they appear. 190 
In addition, both promise information which could well have 
been included in the first book of the Histories. 191 There is good 
reason to think that after he had written book one Herodotus 
heard the marvelous story of Sardanapalus, the dissipated Assy¬ 
rian king who presided over the fall of his capital, Nineveh, and 
ended his life and his kingdom by immolating himself on a royal 
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pyre. 192 Deciding that after he had finished the Histories he would 
write about that remarkable event, Herodotus inserted notices of 
his intentions in the most appropriate contexts, 1106 and 1184. 193 

At any rate, Herodotus’ promises to follow his Histories with a 
work on Assyria support our conclusion that the Histories represent 
an elaboration upon the narrow theme of the early Persica. They 
also reveal that Herodotus himself recognized the legitimacy of a 
historical work dealing with a subject other than the Great 
Event. Apparently he did not live to complete his Assyrian 
logoi, 194 but he pointed the way for others: the historian should 
discover and record whatever deeds of men are a^uxmjyrjTa. 

The early Persica had been vehicles of tradition, restricted to a 
repetition of the Great Event. Of all the events of the recent past, 
the rise and fall of Persia had, before Herodotus’ time, alone been 
considered worthy of literary description, and upon such a de¬ 
scription the authors of the Persica had exercised their talents. 
Herodotus believed that all the great and wonderful erga of men 
deserved to be recorded and engaged in histone to discover them. 
The success of his work proved that there was merit in discovering 
and describing erga hitherto unknown or unheralded. That lesson 
was not ignored, and in the wake of the Histories there appeared 
many works which recorded events not treated by Herodotus. 
On the other hand, the Great Event ceased to inspire literary 
descriptions. In short, after Herodotus published his Histories 
Greek accounts of the past no longer repeated a tradition but 
conveyed information. The Greek historians were practitioners of 
historic and not custodians of the past. A Greek historian enjoyed 
reading and criticizing the works of his fellow historians, but 
what was adequately treated in those works could by definition 
not be the object of his own historic. In Herodotus’ Histories we see 
both the reworking of the traditional theme and the presentation 
of that which was learned by historic. Herodotus looks backward 
and forward. What sets him apart from the writers of the early 
Persica is that which henceforth would be the fundamental 
characteristic of every Greek historian: the desire to tell that 
which has not been told before. Earlier works had described the 
Great Event, and contemporaries might have already been 
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writing about other areas of the recent past. But it was Herodotus 
who both completed the story of the Great Event and won 
recognition for a new endeavor: enlarging the written record of 
men’s deeds by applying historie to the past. In that special sense 
Herodotus was the father of Greek historiography. 



4 


HERODOTUS’ SUCCESSORS 


Just as mythographers had composed new presentations of tra¬ 
ditional subjects, so the writers of the early Persica had written 
and rewritten the story of the Great Event. In the generation of 
Herodotus this kind of literary activity, after a final flourish, began 
to disappear. After culminating in the writings of Hellanicus 
and Herodorus of Heraclea, mythography fell out of favor until it 
was resurrected by Hellenistic scholars and compilers. The Great 
Event was described once more in the late fifth century. Choerilus 
of Samos, who ended his career at the court of Archelaus in 
Macedon, made an epic out of the material which Herodotus had 
presented in prose. The care and thoroughness with which the 
traditional subjects had been handled by Herodotus, Hellanicus, 
and others, made further repetition unnecessary and unreward¬ 
ing. 1 

But Herodotus’ Histories had created a new profession—the 
discovery and description of events hitherto unrecorded. Toward 
the close of the fifth century, historians wrote down the stories 
which for so long had been part of the oral tradition of the 
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Greeks. Various local histories of the Greek states were composed. 
Some historians, like Antiochus of Syracuse, collected all logoi 
about a larger area of the Greek world. Since what was memorable 
was ipso facto somewhere lodged in the memories of men, the 
practitioner of historic needed only to find informants whose 
memories had not yet been explored. But it was inevitable that 
the sources which oral historic could tap would soon be exhausted. 
By the early fourth century almost all the stories about remark¬ 
able events of the more remote past had been incorporated in 
histories. 2 

The logical development of Greek historiography led not to a 
more and more distant past, but in the opposite direction. The 
emphasis on objective reporting rather than subjective inter¬ 
pretation, on first-hand knowledge rather than questionable 
tradition, pointed naturally to that portion of the past most 
susceptible to historic —the most recent past. True, most events of 
one’s own day may not have been as momentous as those few 
which had been passed on by earlier generations, but they had a 
fascination disproportionate to their relative importance. Thucy¬ 
dides recognized that politically active Greeks would find it 
worthwhile to read about events in which they themselves had 
participated. The creation of Zeitgeschichte opened up new oppor¬ 
tunities for the serious historian. Instead of ransacking the stores 
of oral tradition in hopes of finding some important erga which 
other historians had overlooked, he could write about that which 
he and his contemporaries had experienced. Thucydides’ example 
was immediately followed by a number of competent historians 
—Cratippus, Philistus, Xenophon, and the author of the Hellenica 
Oxyrhynchia. 

On the other hand, the passage of time made it ever less profit¬ 
able for the practitioner of historic to invest his energies in the 
remote past of the Eastern kingdoms. The attraction of that 
subject was, in the first place, quite limited. Our preceding 
chapter defined the nature and extent of Herodotus’ interest in 
early Eastern history: like the writers of the early Persica, he was 
moved by the Great Event; in addition, he was fascinated by the 
various great and wonderful erga of the Lydians, Babylonians, and 
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Egyptians. For Herodotus, both the Great Event and lesser and 
miscellaneous events of Eastern history were significant in them¬ 
selves, as monuments of human ambition, achievement, and 
frustration. There is no indication that Herodotus regarded these 
erga as building-blocks useful for a reconstruction of the past. 
In this chapter we shall see that, like Herodotus, his successors 
maintained an interest in the remarkable deeds and events in 
Eastern history prior to the Persian Wars. But the events which 
they reported were presented as isolated phenomena. The par¬ 
ticulars were not perceived as elements of a larger subject, 
elements which in association could constitute a fabric of cause 
and effect or historical continuity. In this sense, Ctesias' history of 
Persia, or Hecataeus the Abderite’s history of Egypt, was not, like 
Livy's history of Rome, a story of how a state became what it did 
become or an explanation of how one set of circumstances gave 
rise to the next. 

It was the historian’s task to report the memorable events of 
the past, but the most memorable of them had already been 
featured in the Histories of Herodotus. His successors were there¬ 
fore condemned to exercise their talents upon events of lesser 
import or more dubious validity. Inevitably, the post-Herodotean 
accounts of early Eastern history are a sorry collection, quite 
unequal to the Histories, which contained the first fruits garnered 
by historie. Ctesias and others found themselves in a cul-de-sac 
from which they could nor escape without abandoning their 
pretensions as practitioners of historie. 

But before examining the accounts of Eastern history written 
by later practitioners of historie, we must briefly mention two 
works of Hellanicus which appeared at about the same time as 
Herodotus’ Histories. As we have seen, Hellanicus wrote a Persica 
shortly before Herodotus published his Histories. Consisting of 
only two books and including stories about the legendary eponymi 
of the Medes and Persians, the Persica apparently owed little to 
historie. Hellanicus, who spent his life compiling and ordering 
known information, wrote two other works which may have 
dealt with early Eastern history: On Lydia and Aegyptiaca. About 
the first we know nothing at all, but since the geography of 
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Lydia and the customs of her people were not remarkable, one 
wonders what Hellanicus could have written about other than the 
Lydian kings and their great deeds. 3 Seven fragments from the 
Aegyptiaca reveal that, like Herodotus’ logos, it surveyed Egyptian 
geography, religion, and customs and described the wonders of 
the land. It also included at least occasional information about 
the Saite kings. 4 We do not know whether the Aegyptiaca and On 
Lydia were published before or after Herodotus’ Histories. Nor do 
we know whether historic was the basis for Hellanicus’ informa¬ 
tion. Herodotus’ logoi on Lydia and Egypt, at any rate, rested on 
his own historie and owed nothing to Hellanicus. 5 

Both On Lydia and Aegyptiaca, we may assume, attempted to 
satisfy Greek curiosity about the two most illustrious victims of 
Persian expansion. Whereas Herodotus subordinated his Lydian 
and Egyptian logoi to the story of the rise of Persia, Hellanicus’ 
descriptions of Lydia and Egypt were not included in his Persica. 
Like the latter work, Hellanicus’ books on Lydia and Egypt may 
well have been summaries of what others had written and may 
not have been intended as exhibitions of his own historie. 

We are slightly better informed about the Lydiaca of Xanthus 
the Lydian. Thirty short fragments of that work survive. 6 Since 
Xanthus was not a Greek, it may be objected that his work can 
tell us nothing about the Greek accounts of Eastern history. But 
Xanthus would never have written at all had he not anticipated a 
Greek reading public. At the same time, we must recognize that 
his work indicates not so much what the Greeks wanted to know 
about Lydia but what a Lydian thought they should know. 

Xanthus was a contemporary of Herodotus. Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus placed him shortly before the Peloponnesian War 
but in the same generation with Thucydides. 7 Ephorus claimed 
that Xanthus gave ras <x<f>opfj.ds to Herodotus. 8 With rare unanim¬ 
ity scholars date the publication of the Lydiaca shortly before or 
very shortly after 425 and concede that Herodotus made no use 
of that work, 9 

The Lydiaca apparently included some information on Lydian 
topography. Xanthus speculated that Asia Minor had once been 
covered by the sea, since in the reign of Artaxerxes a severe 
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drought caused lakes in Armenia and Lower Phrygia to recede, 
disclosing shells of marine fauna otherwise found only in the sea. 10 
Many of our fragments are citations by Stephanus of Byzantium, 
locating the various cities of Lydia and neighboring areas. All 
other fragments concern Lydian history, and so it would seem 
that the Lydiaca, like Herodotus’ Lydian logos, did not describe 
the customs of the Lydian people. 

Xanthus had much to say about the legendary age of Lydia. He 
reported that after the Trojan Wars Scamandrius led the Phry¬ 
gians from Europe into Asia south of the Pontus, and he identified 
Scamandrius with Astyanax. 11 He told of Hermes’ battle with 
Argus, and of Mopsus and the Amazons. 12 Sometimes he altered 
the Greek legends to suit a Lydian taste. Tantalus and Ascalus, he 
wrote, were the sons of Tymenaeus, and Niobe was not the 
daughter of Tantalus but of Assaon. 13 He also discussed Atys and 
Lydus, the ancestors of the race. 14 

It is surprising to find so many fragments dealing with the 
“heroic’’history of Lydia. There are also a number which describe 
those early Lydian kings who lived after the Trojan Wars but 
before the time of Gyges. King Adramyttes, we are told, was the 
first Lydian kingwho employed female instead of male eunuchs; 15 
King Camblytes was a glutton and a drunkard w'ho during his 
sleep devoured his wife and on the morrow slew himself in 
remorse. 16 Good King Alcimus, on the other hand, was remem¬ 
bered as the gentlest and most pious of men. 17 Still other frag¬ 
ments concern the origins of the Mysians and the colonization of 
Thasos. 18 

None of the fragments refers to the Mermnad kings. Nicolaus 
of Damascus’ logoi about the Mermnads and their immediate 
predecessors, it was once assumed, rellect what Nicolaus found in 
Xanthus’ Lydiaca. 19 Von Fritz’s meticulous study, however, makes 
it quite clear that Nicolaus’ immediate source was a Hellenistic 
writer. 20 Xanthus’ w^ork w 7 as epitomized by a certain Menippus, 
and the abbreviator may have done some revision as well. 21 At 
any rate, there is no doubt that somebody tampered with the text 
of the Lydiaca. Athenaeus’ note about King Adramyttes’ use of 
female eunuchs ends, “as Xanthus the Lydian reports, or whoever 
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it was who wrote the histories which are attributed to him. 
Artemon of Cassandreia, in his On Collecting Books, says it was 
really Dionysius Scytobrachion, ignoring the fact that the historian 
Ephorus mentions him [that is, Xanthus] as being a rather early 
historian who gave rds d<f>opp.ds to Herodotus.” 22 

Von Fritz and others conclude that Xanthus’ chapters on Gyges, 
his immediate predecessors, and his descendants, were revised 
during the Hellenistic period, and that Nicolaus was familiar with 
that revised edition of the Lydiaca. 23 One wonders what and how 
much Xanthus had written about the Mermnads. If he had de¬ 
voted the major part of his work to them, it would have been 
difficult for a forger to replace it with his own suppositious tales. 
On the other hand, if the Lydiaca was essentially an account of the 
pre-Mermnad kings, it would have been easier for Menippus, 
Dionysius Scytobrachion, or someone else to add stories about the 
dynasty of Gyges. Since none of the thirty fragments of the 
Lydiaca refers to the Mermnads, we should be safe in concluding 
that Xanthus had far more to say about the early history of Lydia 
than about her more recent past. The Lydiaca was divided into 
four books, and in the fourth book Xanthus told how King 
Aciamus sent his general, Ascalus, to invade Syria; there Ascalus 
fell in love with a young girl and founded a city which he named 
Ascalon. 24 Unless this story was a digression from the main 
narrative, even the fourth book of the Lydiaca dealt with the 
predecessors of Gyges. Perhaps Xanthus regarded the Mermnad 
rulers as usurpers, a dynasty of tyrants which had ended the 
legitimate rule of the house of Heracles. 25 

Ephorus said that Xanthus gave ra? d^opfids to Herodotus. This 
word has usually been taken to mean either “source-material” or 
“inspiration.” 26 But etymologically the word means “starting- 
point.” It is quite probable that Ephorus meant to say that the 
Histories began where the Lydiaca ended: Xanthus’ history was for 
the most part confined to the Heraclid dynasty in Lydia, whereas 
Herodotus’ Histories begin with the story of how the Mermnads 
replaced the Heraclid line. 

Ephorus undoubtedly assumed that Xanthus wrote his Lydiaca 
before Herodotus wrote the Histories. But Ephorus may have been 
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wrong in his assumption. Herodotus did not know of the Lydiaca. 
Xanthus referred to the reign of Artaxerxes in such a way that 
Strabo thought that the reference was made after his reign (465- 
425) was over. If Xanthus did write after 425, his Lydiaca might 
have been intended as a complement to the Histories. He may have 
“corrected” some of Herodotus’ stories about the Mermnad 
rulers, but the bulk of the Lydiaca consisted of stories about those 
earlier monarchs whom Herodotus had not discussed. 

It is possible that Xanthus engaged in some historie. His incisive 
conclusion about the marine fossils shows that he was ready to 
speculate and conjecture, but it may also be evidence for his 
practice of visual historie in Armenia and Lower Phrygia. The 
stories about Adramyttes, Camblytes, and Aciamus may well have 
been unearthed by oral historie. That these stories are lurid and 
fanciful does not lessen the probability that they were part of the 
impoverished oral tradition of the Lydians. Xanthus’ Lydiaca, in 
fact, may be the first illustration of the dilemma posed by the 
requirements of historie: making it his business to tell that which 
had not been told by Herodotus, Xanthus was forced to rummage 
through the odds and ends of Lydian tradition in order to find 
something both new and remarkable. 

The Persica of Ctesias is a more startling example of the incon¬ 
sequential results achieved by historians who sought to parade 
the great deeds of the past but were frustrated by the dearth of 
virgin subject matter. Ctesias’ Persica affords a unique study in the 
pathology of historie and shows how writers whose subject was 
the remote past turned to activities other than historie to avail 
themselves of great and wonderful, but still unrecorded erga. 

Ctesias of Cnidus was a physician who served at the court of 
Artaxerxes II from ca. 404 to 397. 27 His clientele included the king 
himself, his wife, his children, and his omnipotent mother, 
Parysatis, whose confidence Ctesias apparently won completely. 
Upon his return to Cnidus, Ctesias published an Indica, which 
incorrectly described man-eating tigers and also included fanciful 
tales about dog-headed men. 28 He wrote a Periodos which sur¬ 
veyed Egypt and the western Mediterranean as well as Asia. 29 
A third work, On the Products of Asia, detailed the sumptuous 
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foods produced in the Persian empire and set before the king. 30 

But the Persica, in twenty-three books, was Ctesias’ most im¬ 
portant effort. That work described the deeds of the Assyrian, 
Median, and Persian kings, from Ninus through the seventh year 
of Artaxerxes II. The Persica enjoyed an immediate and lasting 
popularity, and to the end of classical antiquity Ctesias was con¬ 
sidered the expert on early Asian history. His account of the 
Assyrians and the Medes was regarded as the final word on the 
subject. His history of the Persian kings from Cyrus through 
Xerxes was widely read, although Herodotus’ Histories continued 
to be the definitive treatment of the Great Event. Ctesias, of 
course, was the standard authority on Persian history from Xerxes 
through the early years of Artaxerxes II. Because of its great 
popularity and influence, Ctesias’ Persica is perhaps better known 
to us than any other lost work of antiquity. It was frequently 
cited by later writers. 31 Diodorus Siculus and Nicolaus of Damas¬ 
cus abridged Ctesias’ history of the Assyrian and Median kings, 32 
and the Byzantine scholar, Photius, wrote an epitome of the last 
seventeen books. 33 

In order to make a fair appraisal of Ctesias’ methods and 
objectives, we must examine the Persica in its entirety. But the 
last half of the Persica is of interest to us only because it helps us 
to characterize the first half, which presents a history of the 
Eastern empires prior to the Persian Wars. 

Photius’ epitome of the Persica begins with an overview of the 
work: 

The book of Ctesias of Cnidus, Persica in twenty-three books, 
was read. But he presents Assyrian affairs, and everything 
which preceded the history of Persia, in the first six books. 
With book seven he begins discussing Persian affairs. And in 
the seventh, eighth, [ninth], tenth, eleventh, twelfth, and 
thirteenth books he deals with matters concerning Cyrus, 
Cambyses and the magus, and also Darius and Xerxes. On 
practically every matter he presents a history opposed to 
that of Herodotus. In many places he convicts Herodotus of 
being a liar, and he calls him a logopoios. Ctesias was, in point 
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of fact, later than Herodotus. He says that he was an eye¬ 
witness of most of the things he recounts, or else heard them 
from the Persians themselves. That which it was impossible 
for him to witness he claims to have heard from those who 
had. And this, he says, was how he composed his history. 34 

Ctesias’ attacks on Herodotus indicate the extent to which he saw 
himself as competing with the Father of History. The first half 
of his Persica dealt with topics already presented in the Histories. 
Ctesias exercised himself to convince his readers that what they 
had read in the Histories was wrong and what they had not 
found there was important. 

Perhaps Ctesias did not introduce his Persica as “the setting 
forth of the historie of Ctesias of Cnidus,** but Photius’ remarks 
leave no doubt that Ctesias claimed to have acquired his informa¬ 
tion by opsis and akoe, the twin instruments of historie. His con¬ 
demnation of Herodotus as a mere logopoios insinuates that 
Herodotus’ claim to have practiced historie was not to be taken 
seriously and that Ctesias’ own inquiry was far more thorough 
and productive. 

The Persica began with the founders of the Assyrian empire, 
Ninus and Semiramis. 35 Since in book three Ctesias discussed 
Ninyas, 36 the son of Ninus and Semiramis, he must have filled 
two books with the exploits of that illustrious couple. The re¬ 
mainder of Assyrian history must have been presented in book 
three, although the story of Sardanapalus and the fall of Nineveh 
may have appeared in book four. At least two books were needed 
for Median history. Books seven through eleven concerned 
Cyrus. 37 Book twelve began with Cambyses, and thirteen ended 
with the death of Xerxes. 38 The reign of Artaxerxes I (465-425) 
occupied books fourteen through seventeen, and the reign of 
Darius Ochus (424-404) merited only one book, eighteen. 39 The 
last five books described the opening years of Artaxerxes II. 40 

Ctesias’ Persica supplemented Herodotus’ Histories, for Ctesias 
elaborated on that which Herodotus had treated summarily and 
skipped over that which Herodotus had presented in detail. If we 
assume that a book of the Persica was of approximately the same 
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length as a book of the Histories, we find that the ratio of Ctesias’ 
account to Herodotus’ account was 150 to 1 for the history of the 
Assyrian kings, 30 to 1 for the history of the Medes, and 8 to 1 for 
the story of Cyrus. Then the ratio is reversed, for Ctesias brushed 
over the reigns of Cambyses, Darius, and Xerxes in two books, 
w'hereas Herodotus had devoted the equivalent of five books to 
their reigns. Detailed narrative resumes in book fourteen, with 
the reign of Artaxerxes I, about whom Herodotus had said 
nothing. 

It may seem strange that the Persian Wars, which had been the 
inspiration for and the principal burden of the fifth-century 
Persica and Herodotus’ Histories, were all but ignored by Ctesias. 
But the fact that the Great Event had been featured in the works 
of his predecessors was the very reason why Ctesias had so little to 
say about the subject. The result was a “history of Persia” in 
which the central episode of Persian history was given less atten¬ 
tion than a harem intrigue. 

Ctesias could not dismiss the wars entirely, but his short sum¬ 
mary is merely a woeful “correction” of Herodotus. According 
to Ctesias, Datis was killed at Marathon, Xerxes invaded Greece 
because the Athenians would not return Datis’ corpse, and the 
battle of Salamis took place after the battle of Plataea. 41 

His account of the reigns of Xerxes and his successors is a 
catalogue of the escapades and intrigues of the royal courtesans 
and eunuchs. The central figures in books fourteen through 
twenty-three are the eunuchs: Aspamitres, Artoxares, Arti- 
barzanes, Athous, Satibarzanes, and Masabates. 42 Whether or not 
this petite histoire can be taken at face value is uncertain, but so 
slight is its significance that it does little damage to a real under¬ 
standing of Persian history. 43 We turn to Ctesias if we want to 
know about the sexual activities of the fifth-century kings, the 
number of bastards sired by Artaxerxes I, the remedies which 
Apollonides of Cos prescribed for harem ailments. 44 But we do 
not find in his Persica any information about Graeco-Persian 
hostilities between the siege of Sestos and the Peace of Callias. 
Ctesias said nothing about Persian involvement in the last phase 
of the Peloponnesian War and had little to say about the Athenian- 
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Egyptian war against Persia in the 450’s or Sparta’s war with 
Persia which began in 399, 45 

The nature of his stories about Xerxes’ successors reflects 
Ctesias’ sources of information on Asian history. The erga which 
his historic exposed were items from the kitchen gossip in which 
Ctesias, his fellow physicians, the cooks, the translators, and the 
functionaries of the royal court whiled away their leisure time. 
When Ctesias asked his coworkers what great erga had occurred 
in the reign of Darius II, the eunuchs recalled the day when one 
of their predecessors, Artoxares, pasted a beard and mustache on 
his face and pretended to be king. 46 The only serious history 
which Ctesias included in his description of the first Artaxerxes' 
reign centers on the family of Megabyzus and Zopyrus. 47 Perhaps 
he came in contact with one of the few survivors of that family, 
but otherwise his informants had little knowledge of or interest 
in political history. 

While deploring the fact that Ctesias was satisfied to interview 
his fellow servants at the king’s court, we must remember that 
historic in the East was necessarily a futile activity. The average 
Athenian may have confused Hipparchus with Hippias, but at 
least he knew something of the ergon of Harmodius and Aristo- 
giton. The driving force of philotimia, nurtured in the polis, 
guaranteed that the citizen of a Greek state would know the great 
deeds of earlier generations and with them as a standard could 
measure his own and his contemporaries’ achievements. But in 
Susa or Babylon, where “l’Esprithistorien”had not yet awakened, 
the average man had little knowledge of what was happening, or 
what had happened, in the king’s council or on the borders of the 
great empire. In Babylon, children learned about the deeds and 
characters of the gods but were not burdened with useless in¬ 
formation about the activities of mere men. Had Ctesias inter¬ 
viewed hundreds of Babylonians and Susians he would have 
learned little more than he learned from the servants within the 
palace walls. Like Herodotus, and like all his successors, Ctesias 
did not realize that not all peoples were fascinated with, and 
remembered, great erga. Both Herodotus and Ctesias assumed 
that in all lands what was memorable was remembered. If the 
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Egyptians recalled nothing about the reigns of 328 kings, or if the 
physicians at Susa remembered nothing but the ailments of 
Xerxes’ successors, then it could be stated with confidence that 
nothing memorable had occurred under those kings. 

It is, accordingly, no surprise that Ctesias’ history of the East 
prior to the Persian Wars is a tissue of inventions and distortions. 
Herodotus had drawn his information on early Asian history from 
Greeks and from those Persians who were scions of politically 
active families. Ctesias reflects what the humbler Persians and 
Babylonians knew about the distant past. 

Ctesias’ Assyrian history was summarized by Diodorus. 48 His 
account begins, “In ancient times there were local kings in Asia, 
but not an outstanding deed (jrpa^is iiriarjpos) of theirs is known, 
nor even a one of their names. Of those commemorated in 
history and tradition, Ninus, the king of the Assyrians, was the 
first to achieve great deeds (peyaXas Trpd^eis).” 49 Herodotus had 
looked for great erga, and Ctesias looked for great praxeis. Both 
terms include buildings and monuments as well as intangible 
accomplishments. But while erga emphasize the former, praxeis 
emphasize the latter category. 

Ctesias reported that Ninus created the Assyrian empire, con¬ 
quering most of Asia, and built Nineveh. Then Ninus married 
Semiramis, whose childhood had been distinguished by several 
miraculous occurrences. As Ninus’ queen, Semiramis demon¬ 
strated her military abilities by subduing the Bactrians, and at her 
husband’s death she ruled alone, surpassing all the deeds of men. 
She constructed the city of Babylon and graced it with impressive 
structures. She extended her empire to the Nile and the Don. 
Learning of a plot against her by her own son, Ninyas, she ab¬ 
dicated and left the empire to him. 50 Just as Semiramis had been 
the virile queen, so Ninyas was the effeminate king. Neither he 
nor any of his twenty-seven successors did anything worthy of 
being recorded (pr/Bep vtt’ avrwv TrrnpdyOou pvtfpTjs a£i ov). 51 

Had Ctesias contented himself with so short an account of 
Ninus and Semiramis, we could not fault his honesty. For he had 
read in the works of fifth-century writers that Ninus founded the 
empire and built Nineveh. And he certainly heard in Babylon of 
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the mighty works of Semiramis. The common people may well 
have attributed to her not only the construction of Babylon but 
also the creation of an Assyrian empire. Ctesias married Ninus, 
the eponymus whom the Greeks had invented, to Semiramis, the 
ninth-century regent whom the Aramaeans had all but deified. 
There was logic in the marriage. 

But Ctesias was not content to write what he had heard or 
deduced. Instead of dismissing Ninus and Semiramis in a few lines, 
he devoted more than two books to their praxeis. The bare outline 
of the narrative was the result of historic but all the details were 
invented. Ctesias gave the impression that he had learned all of 
this from reliable authorities and had seen the cities and lands he 
describes. To his readers, who had never seen Nineveh, his 
description of that city must have seemed the report of an eye¬ 
witness. 52 But Ctesias himself had never seen the city and located 
it on the Euphrates instead of the Tigris. 53 The campaigns of 
Ninus and Semiramis are presented in minute detail, as though 
Ctesias himself had accompanied them through Asia. Ctesias’ 
account was twenty times as long as Diodorus’ abridgement, but 
even that abridgement contains a wealth of detail. The story of 
Semiramis’ abortive campaign against Stabrobates, king of India, 
typifies Ctesias’ fiction: 

When Stabrobates had completed all his preparations for the 
war, he sent messengers to Semiramis, who was already on 
the march, to reproach her for starting a war although she 
had in no way been wronged. In a written message he charged 
many unspeakable things against her, reviling her as though 
she were a whore, and, calling the gods to witness, he 
threatened to crucify her after defeating her. But Semiramis 
read the letter and laughed at what was written there; she 
said that the Indian would learn of her bravery through her 
deeds. When she advanced with her army and came up to the 
Indus river she realized that the enemy’s boats were ready for 
battle. So she, too, quickly fitted together her boats, manned 
them with her best marines, and began the battle in the river. 
The infantry, ranged along the bank, also conducted them- 
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selves with great distinction. The hazard of battle continued 
for some time, both sides struggling valiantly, but in the end 
Semiramis was victorious. She destroyed about 1000 boats 
and took not a few prisoners. 54 

This, of course, is not what Ctesias learned by historie. It is the 
result of a fertile imagination. Plutarch would have labeled it 
irA<x<jfj.ciTu>8es- S5 Apparently, Ctesias knew what history was sup¬ 
posed to be: history was a catalogue of great wars, conquests, and 
building achievements. Like a dramatist putting flesh on the bare 
bones of a legend, Ctesias imaginatively recreated those events 
which historie had only delineated. 56 

Ninyas’ successors were, with one exception, passed over by 
Ctesias, since they achieved nothing memorable. The exception 
was Teutamus, who sent his general, Memnon, son of Tithonus, 
to aid Priam, king of Troy. Memnon took with him 10,000 Ethio¬ 
pians and 10,000 Susians and was killed at Troy by a Thessalian 
ambush. 57 Every Greek who had read the epic Aethiopis knew the 
legend of Memnon. Ctesias stripped it of its legendary coloring, 
clothed it with pedestrian details, and presented it as history. 58 

After Semiramis’ indolent successors had ruled for almost 1300 
years, Ctesias reported, the dissipated Sardanapalus lost the 
empire to the Medes. Arbaces the Mede, incensed at serving so 
supine a monarch, led a rebellion which cost Sardanapalus his 
throne and his life. 59 The simple tale, as we have seen, circulated 
before Ctesias wrote his Persica, His historie may have disclosed 
the name of Arbaces and may have supplied him with several 
elements of the plot. 60 But once again Ctesias manufactured a 
distended narrative from the exiguous fruits of historie. Diodorus 
presents a circumstantial account of Sardanapalus’ initial victory 
over the 400,000 Medes, Persians, Babylonians, and Arabians, his 
eventual defeat when his Bactrian contingent deserted him, his 
conduct during the siege of Nineveh, and his self-immolation. 61 

Such was Ctesias’ history of Assyria: the great praxeis of Ninus 
and Semiramis, 1300 years of almost unbroken inactivity, and the 
tragedy of Sardanapalus. The outline he did not invent, for Semi¬ 
ramis and Sardanapalus were legendary, and Ctesias must have 
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heard that Assyrian kings had ruled for more than 1300 years. 62 
But his imagination accounted for 95 percent of the first four 
books of the Persica. 

The same can be said for his books on the Medes. With the 
exception of Astyages, none of the Median kings whom Herodotus 
enumerated appeared in the Persica. Ctesias claimed that he had 
discovered the real kings of Media in “ the royal leather records,” 53 
and presented the following list: 64 

1. Arbaces (28 years) 

2. Mandaces (50 years) 

3. Sosarmus (30 years) 

4. Artycas (50 years) 

5. Arbianes (22 years) 

6. Artaeus (40 years) 

7. Artynes (22 years) 

8. Astibaras (40 years) 

9. Astyages 

In Ctesias’ reference to the “royal leather records” some find 
proof that the Persians kept archives which contained kinglists, 
epics, and other forms of literature. 65 But the unlikely existence 
of such writings must depend on other evidence, for it is certain 
that Ctesias did not find his information in any "royal leather 
records.” With the exception of Astyages, none of Ctesias’ kings 
ever ruled the Medes. 66 His list should be considered as important 
evidence that there was no recorded canon of Median kings. The 
names which he presented are Median names, and perhaps repre¬ 
sent the ancestors of various Median families prominent in the 
fifth and fourth centuries. 67 

Ctesias knew of no great praxeis of these kings, but he heard 
about two unusual incidents which had occurred while the Medes 
were ruling: A virile Mede named Parsondes was captured by a 
satrap, Nanarus, who forced Parsondes to dress and act as a woman. 
Eventually Parsondes escaped and demanded that King Artaeus 
punish Nanarus. When Artaeus refused, Parsondes defected to 
the Cadusians and stirred them to an eternal hatred of the Medes. 
“It is for this reason,” Diodorus concludes, “that the Cadusians 
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have always been hostile to the Medes.” 68 The second tale con¬ 
cerned a valorous general, Stryangaeus, and a beautiful queen of 
the Sacae, Zarina, whose husband he defeated and slew. Stryang¬ 
aeus fell in love with Zarina, but his love was unrequited and in 
his anguish he committed suicide. 69 Both of these stories were 
undoubtedly part of Iranian folklore. They resemble tales 
included in the Shahnameh, an epic written by Abulkasim Firdousi 
in the tenth century a.d., which incorporates some material 
from pre-Sassanid times. 70 

But once again Ctesias constructed a ponderous story from the 
tidbits his historic had disclosed. Since in both Diodorus’ and 
Nicolaus’ abridgements of Ctesias’ Median history these are the 
only events described, it is quite certain that almost all of books 
live and six of the Persica were devoted to the stories of Parsondes 
and Stryangaeus. A recently discovered papyrus fragment of the 
Persica contains part of a letter which Stryangaeus sent to 
Zarina: 

Stryangaeus says the following to Zarienaea: “I saved you. 
You were saved by me, but I am lost because of you, and I 
killed myself since you did not choose to gratify my wishes. 
I did not take upon myself these troubles and this love, but 
there is a god who is god over you and all men. To whomever 
he comes propitiously he gives boundless joy, but when he 
comes in anger, as he came to me, he contrives boundless 
evil, and in the end destroys root and branch. My own death 
is an example of this. I shall not pronounce a curse upon you 
but shall pray a most just prayer for you. If you treated me 
justly.. , 71 

Here the papyrus breaks off, but apparently Stryangaeus still had 
much to say to Zarina. The fragment illustrates the freedom with 
which Ctesias constructed a “history of the Medes.” 

In book seven Ctesias began his account of Cyrus: Cyrus’ father 
was a desperate Mardian robber, and his mother, whose name 
was Argoste, made a living herding goats. Beggar Cyrus attached 
himself to one of King Astyages’ groundskeepers and worked his 
way through the menial hierarchy until he held the position of 
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chief wine-pourer. When his humble parents visited their suc¬ 
cessful son, they told him of Argoste’s dream, and the Chaldaeans 
interpreted the dream as a sign that Cyrus would become king. 
Aided by one of the interpreters and by Oebares, who peddled 
manure, Cyrus incited the Persians to revolt against the Medes. 
Several hard battles, in which each side boasted more than a 
million combatants, led to the defeat and capture of Astyages. 72 
Cyrus married Astyages’ daughter and treated the old man with 
deference. When the Bactrians learned of the marriage, they 
voluntarily subjected themselves to Cyrus, because of their 
loyalty to the house of Astyages. 73 Cyrus failed to defeat the Sacae 
and then turned against Lydia. Besieging Sardis, Cyrus ordered 
the construction of lifesize wooden dummies, equipped with 
beards and Persian attire, and fixed on huge stilts. At a signal 
from him, the dummies were raised to such a level that they 
peered over the Sardian citadel. Dismayed that the “Persians” 
had scaled the sheer walls of the citadel, the Lydians surrendered. 
Croesus was shackled and thrown into prison, was freed when a 
thunderbolt loosed his bonds, was recaptured and bound again, 
and was freed once more by a thunderstorm. Thereupon Cyrus 
gave the great city of Barene, near Ecbatana, as a present to 
Croesus. 74 

It is clear what Photius meant when he said that “on practically 
every matter Ctesias presents a history opposed to that of 
Herodotus.” Herodotus had noted that there were four versions 
of Cyrus’ rise to power, 75 and perhaps Ctesias’ story was based on 
one of these. But the particulars, so copious even in Nicolaus’ 
summary, came from Ctesias’ imagination. 

Ctesias had nothing to say about Cyrus’ conquest of Babylon. 
Babylon, according to the Persica, had been a part of the Median 
empire since the time of Arbaces, and was simply inherited by 
Cyrus. 76 Ctesias’ account of Cambyses’ conquest of Egypt is 
worthless. In Photius’ summary we read, 

Cambyses campaigned against the Egyptians and their king, 
Amyrtaeus, and defeated Amyrtaeus. Combapheus, the 
eunuch most powerful in the court of the Egyptian king, had 
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betrayed the bridges and all other Egyptian resources in 
order to be made governor of Egypt. And so it happened. 
Cambyses had arranged these matters through Izabates, who 
was Combapheus’ nephew, and later confirmed them 
directly. He took Amyrtaeus alive and did him no injury 
except to send him in exile to Susa, together with 6000 
Egyptians whom he himself selected. And he subjugated all 
Egypt. In the battle, 50,000 Egyptians and 7000 Persians died. 77 

Cambyses’ actual opponent, of course, was Psammetichus III. 
Ctesias’ substitution of Amyrtaeus for Psammetichus proves the 
frightful inadequacy of his historic. 78 After Inarus’ revolt against 
Artaxerxes I collapsed in 454, the struggle for Egyptian 
independence was continued in the western Delta by a local 
noble named Amyrtaeus. 79 A second Amyrtaeus set himself up as 
king of Egypt from 404 to 399, and successfully maintained 
Egyptian independence from Artaxerxes II. 80 Ctesias’ informants 
must have heard something about one Amyrtaeus or the other. 
Since they had heard of no other Egyptian who had taken up arms 
against Persia, they volunteered his name as the opponent of 
Cambyses. The error is also another instance of the deficient 
historical memory of Ctesias’ informants. Ctesias’ version of the 
revolt of the magus and the conspiracy of the seven Persians 
against the magus is an obvious contrivance to rival Herodotus’ 
account. 81 Ctesias’ brief summary of Darius’ reign presented 
matters which Herodotus had ignored. Darius, we are told, 
executed forty Chaldaean priests whose negligence had allowed 
his aged parents to fall off a mountain. 82 Ctesias’ story of Darius’ 
unsuccessful Sythian expedition is a dubious variant of Herodotus’ 
account. 83 

The nature of Ctesias’ information about Eastern history prior 
to the Persian Wars suggests his reasons for presenting it. He set 
out to do for Assyria, Media, and Persia what Herodotus had done 
for Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt in the Histories and what Herodotus 
hoped to do for all Assyria in his Assyrian logoi: to record the 
memorable erga or praxeis which had been accomplished in those 
lands. Herodotus believed that great erga deserved to be recorded 
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simply because they were great and wonderful and not because 
they helped to reconstruct a continuum of Eastern history. So, 
too, it was not the past as such, but certain events which had 
taken place in the past, which interested Ctesias. He was not, for 
example, curious about what had taken place during the reign of 
Sosarmus. Rather, he asked whether during that reign there had 
occurred anything interesting enough to merit literary descrip¬ 
tion. 

He did not, however, deem it worthwhile to record all the 
memorable deeds of the Persians. Those with which the Greeks 
were already familiar Ctesias saw no point in repeating. If he was 
unable to “correct” what Herodotus or Hellanicus had said about 
them, he skipped over them quickly, despite the fact that these 
praxeis were far more important than those which he presented at 
great length. If a “history of Persia,” as we understand it, is more 
than a catalogue of the great deeds which were done by the 
Persians, it is very different indeed from a work which features 
those great deeds of the Persians which have not been described 
elsewhere. Ctesias’ Persica was written by a man who sought to 
establish himself as a practitioner of historie and one who did not 
feel any obligation to present a balanced integration of his own 
discoveries with the accounts of his predecessors. In fact, Ctesias 
seems to have considered it “unprofessional” to repeat, except in 
barest summary, what his predecessors had already recorded. 84 

By the early fourth century serious practitioners of historie had 
found their natural metier in contemporary history. But Ctesias 
chose to squeeze the old vessels of oral tradition about the more 
remote past on the assumption that there were still memorable 
praxeis which had not been recorded. Since those which he dis¬ 
covered were few, and his informants could not tell him much 
about them, he was faced with two alternatives: he could report, 
approximately as he heard them, many less important and more 
unseemly praxeis of the Persians; or, by giving free rein to his 
imagination, he could write at length about a few truly remark¬ 
able praxeis. For the second half of the Persica, which dealt with 
the successors of Xerxes, invention would have been the more 
dangerous alternative. Ctesias had not heard of any great wars 
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which Xerxes’ successors had fought and did not dare to invent 
any. As a result, the last ten books of the Persica were limited to 
petite histoire. The period prior to the Persian Wars, an age wrapped 
in obscurity, was quite susceptible to arbitrary reconstruction. 
The most remote past, the age of Ninus and Semiramis, was a 
tabula rasa which beckoned the imaginative writer. 

Herodotus practiced historic in order to present to his readers 
the great deeds of Greeks and barbarians. The writers of Zeit- 
geschichte adopted Herodotus’ method, but made their objective 
recent deeds, whether truly memorable or not. Ctesias, in the 
first half of the Persica, maintained Herodotus’ objective, but 
supplemented historic with poiesis in order to achieve it. 

Tempting though it is to denounce Ctesias and all his works, it 
is more important to recognize that his Persica reflected his con¬ 
temporaries’ interest in early Eastern history. Apparently, he 
told the Greeks everything they might want to know' but did not 
know about the past of Assyria, Media, and Persia. His Persica 
remained the definitive treatment of the subject. 85 In the fourth 
century it was read by Isocrates, Xenophon, Plato, Aristotle, 
Ephorus, and Theopompus, and undoubtedly it inspired Alex¬ 
ander’s desire to surpass the conquests of Semiramis. 86 In the 
Augustan age it was still highly regarded and was summarized not 
only by Diodorus and Nicolaus but also by Pompeius Trogus, the 
first Latin writer to deal with early Eastern history. 87 The prestige 
of Ctesias’ Persica is above all a striking illustration of the limits of 
Greek interest in the past. Just as Xanthus’ Lydiaca, which described 
those erga not included in Herodotus’ Lydian logos, satisfied Greek 
curiosity about Lydian history, so the Persica satisfied Ctesias’ 
countrymen’s interest in the early history of Upper Asia. Tust as 
the Lydiaca, in Hellenistic times, was embellished by the addition 
of fictitious romances, so Ctesias’ story of Ninus and Semiramis 
was eventually transformed into a novel. 88 

Ctesias himself had taken the first step in the transition from 
historic to romance, and Dinon of Colophon took the second. 89 
In the second half of the fourth century Dinon published a 
Persica divided into three sections, each of which contained several 
books. The first syntaxis, for example, consisted of at least five 
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books. We do not know the principle on which Dinon made his 
divisions, but the work as a whole treated all Asian history, 
beginning with Ninus and continuing at least as far as the recon¬ 
quest of Egypt by Artaxerxes Ochus in 343. 90 Since Ctesias’ 
account ended with the seventh year of Artaxerxes II, Dinon’s 
Persica was the Greeks’ principal source of information on Persian 
events from 397 to 343. Plutarch made extensive use of it while 
writing his biography of Artaxerxes II, 91 and Nepos, in denying 
that Artaxerxes II put Conon to death, refers to “Dinon historicus, 
cui nos plurimum de Persicis rebus credimus.” 92 Dinon’s informa¬ 
tion about Persian affairs during these years was just as limited 
and romantic as had been Ctesias’ for the fifth century, and Dinon 
emphasized the love affairs of the royal family and the power of 
the eunuchs and had little interest in Persia’s wars with Egypt. 93 

Dinon corrected Ctesias just as often as Ctesias had corrected 
Herodotus, but since Ctesias’ subject matter was inconsequential, 
Dinon’s “corrections” seem less grotesque. Ctesias, for instance, 
had reported that Parysatis’ servant-girl had been coerced into 
helping Parysatis poison Stateira, the favorite wife of Artaxerxes II. 
Dinon insisted that the servant-girl volunteered her aid. 94 Ctesias 
said that Parysatis cut a roasted bird with a knife poisoned on one 
side and gave to Stateira the portion smeared with poison. Dinon 
retorted that a servant named Melantas had sliced the bird. 95 
Plutarch implies that Dinon assailed Ctesias for having written 
“trivial, incredible, and lunatic stories,” but those adjectives also 
applied to Dinon’s stories. 96 

His first syntaxis may have presented the deeds of the early 
kings of Asia. 97 He, too, had much to say about Ninus and Semi- 
ramis. Ctesias had told how Semiramis inherited the kingdom 
when her beloved husband died, but Dinon had a more interest¬ 
ing tale: when Ninus summoned Semiramis to be his wife he 
agreed to grant any request she wished to make; she asked to be 
allowed to sit on the throne and reign as Monarch of Assyria for 
five days; as soon as her request was honored, she ordered the 
royal spearbearers to kill Ninus and thus took over the kingdom. 98 

Dinon’s story of Cyrus’ rise to power owes something to Ctesias 
and the rest to imagination. According to Dinon, Cyrus rose 
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through the ranks of Astyages’ servants until he was one of the 
royal shieldbearers, but then asked to be dismissed and returned 
to Persis. Astyages was alerted to Cyrus' destiny by a bard who 
prophesied that Cyrus would turn from a domesticated pet into a 
beast of prey." After he had overthrown Astyages, Cyrus dreamed 
that the sun approached him three times, and three times he 
tried to embrace it, but without success. The magi interpreted his 
dream as a sign that he would rule for three decades, and so he 
did . 100 Dinon presented Cambyses as the son of Cyrus by Neitetis, 
the daughter of Apries, king of Egypt . 101 The Persian expedition 
against Athens, according to Dinon, was undertaken because the 
Persian kings enjoyed Athenian figs . 102 

In short, Dinon’s “history” of Assyria, Media, and early Persia 
seems to have been an entertaining pastiche of Ctesias’ account. 
But unlike Ctesias, Dinon intentionally falsified history in order to 
make it more dramatic. What he did with earlier events can be 
predicted on the basis of his account of the later Achaemenids. 
He knew, of course, that Xenophon and Ctesias had both been 
eyewitnesses of the battle of Cunaxa, but he rejected their account 
of the death of the younger Cyrus. According to Dinon, Cyrus 
rode at full tilt against the knights surrounding Artaxerxes and 
with his spear managed to kill Artaxerxes' horse. The king was 
supplied with another horse, and Cyrus charged again with the 
same result. On Cyrus’ third assault, Artaxerxes himself rode out 
to meet his rival and ran him through with a spear . 103 The 
“tragic” historiography of Duris and the Peripatetics merely 
adapted to Zeitgeschichte the techniques which Dinon had used in 
his Persica . 104 Dinon, it will be recalled, was the father of Clitar- 
chus , 105 whose account of Alexander’s expedition has also been 
indicted for its dramatic coloration. 

It may be convenient at this point to summarize the relation¬ 
ship of Xanthus, Ctesias, and Dinon to their predecessors. If the 
genesis of Greek historiography were that proposed by Jacoby, 
de Sanctis, von Fritz, and others, then the Greek histories of the 
Eastern kingdoms would have shown the following development: 
In the initial stage ethnographers, in emulation of whom the 
young Herodotus wrote his ethnographic logoi, composed national 
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histories of the Eastern peoples; the mature Herodotus sub¬ 
ordinated the national histories to a new theme, the Persian Wars; 
subsequently, Ctesias and Dinon once again wrote national 
histories, although no longer from the ethnographic perspective. 
In the present study, on the other hand, we have argued that the 
first Greek accounts of Eastern history were essentially narratives 
of the Great Event; that Herodotus attached to his story of the 
Great Event national histories of Lydia, Babylon, and Egypt, 
and intended to write still other logoi on Assyria; that their 
ambitions as practitioners of historie led Xanthus, Ctesias, and 
Dinon to neglect the Great Event, and to focus their attention on 
those events in Lydian and Persian history which had not yet 
received their due acclaim. If this reconstruction is correct, these 
successors of Herodotus did not revert to pre-Herodotean sub¬ 
jects and formats, but carried on with ever diminishing success 
the profession established by Herodotus’ historie. 

Early Eastern history ultimately became the property of 
writers who either abandoned the profession of historie, or sub¬ 
ordinated it to other objectives. Dinon still pretended that the 
new and noteworthy information in his Persica was true, but his 
work may have in itself sufficed to show that there were no more 
significant events of early Eastern history to be discovered. 

Xenophon’s Cyropedia had been published before Dinon 
wrote . 106 This long work, divided into eight books, was one 
of the most widely read books in antiquity . 107 Ostensibly a 
biography of Cyrus the Great, the Cyropedia is actually an essay 
on statecraft. The “biography” of Cyrus is merely a vehicle 
for Xenophon’s views on politics, education, social institutions, 
and military tactics. Cyrus is portrayed as an idealized 
soldier-statesman equipped with all the virtues which Xenophon 
recognized . 108 

Those facts of history which were compatible with his objective 
Xenophon did not disturb. With Herodotus, he presented Cyrus 
as the son of Cambyses and Mandane, as the grandson of Astyages, 
and as the father of King Cambyses . 109 With Ctesias, he named 
Tanoaxares as a younger son of Cyrus . 110 He included Sardis and 
Babylon among the cities conquered by his hero . 111 
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But where the facts did not enhance the image of Cyrus, 
Xenophon freely altered them. Xenophon knew that Cyrus led a 
revolt against Astyages, for in the Anabasis he describes a ledge 
which Cyrus “could in no way capture, although he besieged it, 
when the Persians were wresting the empire from the Medes .” 112 
But in the Cyropedia Cyrus emerges as the loyal grandson of 
Astyages. Xenophon invented a Cyaxares as the eldest son and 
successor of Astyages, invented a daughter for this Cyaxares, and 
arranged for Cyrus to marry her and inherit the kingdom as a 
royal dowry . 113 Xenophon had read that Cyrus was killed in an 
unsuccessful campaign, but in the Cyropedia Cyrus dies peacefully 
in his palace, after delivering a long philosophical sermon . 114 To 
increase the stature of Cyrus , 115 Xenophon pretended that the 
Medes had never ruled an empire and that Cyrus conquered all of 
Asia and Egypt as well . 116 These are only the most significant 
alterations of history which Xenophon found desirable. There is 
no need to review his lengthy descriptions of battles which never 
occurred or of fictitious diplomatic triumphs . 117 The political and 
military achievements of Cyrus, after all, only provide the frame¬ 
work for the real substance of the Cyropedia. The vast interstices 
between events are filled with Cyrus’ Socratean discourses to 
Astyages, Cyaxares, his officers, troops, friends, and enemies. 
Three fourths of the work is taken up with tedious discussions on 
every subject from espionage to the immortality of the soul. 

Readers of the Cyropedia were aware, of course, that the senti¬ 
ments expressed were in reality those of Xenophon and not of the 
older Cyrus. Nowhere in the work does Xenophon intimate that 
he had discovered what he there presents, and his contemporaries 
recognized it as his riposte to Plato’s Republic , 118 As Cicero later 
noted, “Cyrus file a Xenophonte non ad historiae fidem scriptus, 
sed ad effigiem iusti imperii .” 119 According to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, "the Cyropedia provides an image of a great and 
fortunate king .” 120 Xenophon was not the only sage who used 
Cyrus as a paradigm. Diogenes Laertius attributes to Xenophon’s 
contemporary, Antisthenes, a work entitled, Cyrus, or On King- 
ship . 121 

In openly manipulating the facts of history to serve his purpose 
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Xenophon helped to create the historical novel. “Xenophon” was 
the favorite pseudonym of later novelists. 122 According to the 
Suda, Xenophon of Antioch, Xenophon of Ephesus, and Xenophon 
of Cyprus all wrote on erotic themes. The original Xenophon had 
been interested in other topics, but one of the most interesting 
threads in an otherwise dull book is the romance of Panthea and 
Abradatas. The story became a favorite in Hellenistic times, and 
as late as the reign of Diocletian a certain Soterichus from the 
Oasis in Egypt composed The Experiences of Panthea, the Babylonian 
Girl. 123 As B. E. Perry recently pointed out, the Ninus romance, 
written ca. 100, was “built on the same structural pattern ... and 
with the same orientation of subject-matter toward the training 
and education of an idealized hero from infancy on, as the 
Cyropedia of Xenophon.” 124 

Poets of the third century found the remarkable erga of the 
Eastern kings a proper subject for their creative talents. A recently 
discovered papyrus fragment indicates that a drama, Gyges and 
the Wife of Candaules, merely used Herodotus’ account of the 
incident as a point of departure. 125 Hermesianax of Colophon, 
who composed elegies, titled one Persica and in it described how 
Cyrus took Sardis: Nanis, the daughter of Croesus, fell in love 
with Cyrus and promised to open the citadel to his troops if he 
promised to marry her. 126 

There was yet another kind of talent which could exercise itself 
upon the great erga of the early East. Men who had a gift for 
writing, who saw no point in practicing historic in the East, and 
who were not inclined to invent their material, could summarize 
what others had learned by historic. The late fourth-century 
writer Heraclides of Cyme and Alexandria wrote a Persica which 
must have summarized Herodotus’ and Ctesias’ information 
about Asian history prior to the Persian Wars. 127 Theopompus 
published an epitome of Herodotus’ Histories, and Menippus, as 
we have seen, did the same for Xanthus’ Lydiaca. 128 

More important was the summary included in the universal 
history of Ephorus. His work was published in thirty books, each 
of them written Kara yevos, which is to say that each was re¬ 
stricted to one of the main geographic areas of the civilized world: 
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the East, Greece, Macedon, or Western Greece. 129 Books eight and 
nine presented the history of Media, Lydia, and Persia from 
Deioces through Darius. 130 Ephorus was quite aware that to 
summarize what others had written was not the usual activity of 
a Greek historian and defended his decision to base the first half 
of his work on the findings of his predecessors. 131 

Although, generally, Ephorus preferred Herodotus to Ctesias, 
occasionally he tried to reconcile the differences between the two. 
Herodotus had told how Zopyrus helped Darius reconquer the 
rebellious Babylonians. Ctesias had objected that the Babylonians 
revolted not against Darius but against Xerxes and that it was 
Zopyrus’ son, Megabyzus, who recovered the city. Ephorus com¬ 
promised with a revolt against Darius, featuring the heroics of 
Megabyzus. 132 In book ten Ephorus summarized Herodotus’ 
account of the Persian Wars. 133 

An epitome, if done well, can serve for a long time. Once 
Theopompus and Ephorus had summarized the great deeds 
which Herodotus and Ctesias had discovered in Eastern history, 
there was no need for others to repeat their labors, and no more 
summaries or syntheses appeared until the first century. Then 
Diodorus Siculus and Nicolaus of Damascus published their 
versions of universal history and took much of their information 
on early Asia from the works of Ctesias, Ephorus, and, in Nicolaus’ 
case, the revised edition of Xanthus’ Lydiaca , 13+ 

Summarizing the discoveries of others, however, was not 
historie. To spend one’s time in such a pursuit was, as Polybius 
said, “to work in vain.” 135 Whatever the merits of Theopompus’ 
epitome of Herodotus or of Ephorus’ eighth and ninth books, 
their reputation for historie depended on what they had them¬ 
selves discovered. For both, Zeitgeschichte was the only field in 
which they could practice historie, and both spent most of their 
careers writing the history of fourth-century Greece. 

We have seen that in the fourth century early Eastern history 
became the province of the romantic historian, the essayist, the 
poet, and the epitomator. The serious historian invariably found 
it far more worthwhile to write about events which he and his 
contemporaries had experienced. An exception to this rule, it 
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may seem, was Hecataeus of Abdera. Around the year 300 he 
wrote a work on Egypt, 136 in which there was a good deal of 
Egyptian history. But, although Hecataeus employed historic to 
discover great deeds of the Egyptian past and knew very well how 
to apply opsis and akoe, for him the recording of memorable 
events was not an end in itself. Although we might call him an 
historian, Hecataeus hardly considered himself an emulator of 
Ctesias or Dinon, He believed that in Egyptian history lay the 
answers to questions which perplexed him and his contemporaries, 
and it was for that reason that he wrote his Aegyptiaea. 

Our estimate of his Aegyptiaea is based not so much on the 
fragments of that work as on the first book of Diodorus’ Biblio¬ 
theca. Eduard Schwartz presented a convincing argument that 
Diodorus’ chapters on early fife in Egypt (I 10-23), the deeds of 
the Egyptian kings (I 45-68), and the customs of the Egyptians 
(I 69-93) were based almost entirely on Hecataeus’ book. 137 
Diodorus visited Egypt, 138 and it is not impossible that some of 
the material which Schwartz and Jacoby assigned to Hecataeus 
was in fact the original contribution of Diodorus. But there can be 
no doubt that the general characteristics of the Aegyptiaea are 
visible in Diodorus’ abridgment. 

Before analyzing the new directions of the Aegyptiaea let us note 
the conventional aspects of Hecataeus’ historic. Diodorus’ survey 
of the deeds of the Egyptian kings from Menas to Amasis is just 
that: at the introduction and the conclusion of I 45-68 Diodorus 
refers to this section as “the praxeis of the kings.” 139 It presented 
no more historical continuity than did Herodotus’ historical 
logos on Egypt. Like Herodotus, Diodorus notes only the remark¬ 
able and passes over the ordinary in silence. Menas introduced 
the amenities of civilization and taught his subjects to worship 
the gods. His fifty-two descendents, who ruled for 1040 years, did 
nothing worth mentioning. They were followed by Busiris and 
his eight descendants, the last of whom (also named Busiris) 
built the great city of Thebes and equipped it with tall buildings 
and many amazing temples. Succeeding kings built fine tombs in 
Thebes, but the finest was built by Osymandyas. The eighth 
descendant of Osymandyas was Uchoreus, who built Memphis, 
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which he named after his daughter. She was the mother of 
Aegyptus, who gave his name to the land. Twelve generations 
later Moeris excavated the lake which bears his name and built 
two pyramids within it. Seven generations later, Sesostris con¬ 
quered the world, dug the Delta canals, and “surpassed all others 
who ruled at any time, both in warlike deeds and in the number 
of dedications and buildings erected in Egypt.” And so the survey 
continues, through Proteus and Remphis, the pyramid builders, 
Sabaco, Psammetichus, and the Saite kings. 140 

Hecataeus apparently had no interest in Sesostris’ conquests 
except as an index of that monarch’s greatness. 141 Like Herodotus 
he catalogued the erga of the Egyptian kings and found the im¬ 
posing structures and monuments of Egypt the surest proof of 
the grandeur of her kings. Hecataeus and Diodorus were not 
interested in establishing the conditions of life which prevailed in 
Egypt in any given period. The monuments do not contribute to 
an understanding of the age in which they were built. Quite the 
reverse, the date of a monument adds to our appreciation of 
its greatness. 142 We are told that the first of the great pyramids 
was built by Chemis, who lived eight generations after the Trojan 
War. “The entire thing is built of stereo stone, which is hard to 
cut, but eternally durable. For they have lasted no less than 1000 
years, as they say, down to our own time, or, as others write, 
more than 3400 years; and until now the stones have preserved 
their original arrangement and have kept the entire structure 
firm.” 143 Obviously, the pyramids could not have been built 
without inordinate labor and expense. But Diodorus remarks on 
that fact not as evidence for the political and economic condition 
of Egypt during the pyramid age but to qualify the admiration 
which the pyramid builders deserve: “They say that one must 
admire the architects of these erga rather than the kings who 
furnished the resources for building them. For, in achieving their 
goals, the former made use only of their own genius and love of 
fame, but the latter spent wealth which was inherited and 
harshly exploited other men.” 144 

Hecataeus tour of the erg a of the Egyptian kings called for 
opsis and akoe. There is evidence that parts of his account were 
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based on his own historie. His measurement of the third pyramid, 
for example, was more precise than that given by Herodotus. 145 
His description of the labyrinth is apparently that of an eye¬ 
witness. 146 But the best instance of his historie is his study of the 
"tomb” of Osymandyas, actually the mortuary temple of 
Ramesses II, commonly known as the Ramesseum. Since Diodorus 
explicitly names Hecataeus as his authority for the description of 
Osymandyas’ tomb, it is worthwhile to analyze it in some detail. 
The architectural information is quite accurate. 147 More interest¬ 
ing is the account of the reliefs of Osymandyas, which 

portray the war which he fought against the rebels among 
the Bactrians. Against them he marched with 400,000 infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry. The whole army was divided into four 
divisions, all four being led by sons of the king. On the first 
wall is depicted the king besieging a city-wall which is 
encircled by a river. In the front ranks, charging against some 
force drawn up against him, is the king together with a lion, 
and the beast is fighting at his side in amazing fashion .. . 148 

The reliefs which Hecataeus saw actually depict Ramesses’ 
"victory” over the Hittites at the battle of Kadesh. Hecataeus’ 
guide must have had some competence in reading the hieroglyphs, 
since the text accompanying the reliefs makes frequent mention 
of the four divisions of the royal army. But the inscription says 
nothing about the size of the army or the identity of any of the 
division commanders. Hecataeus’ opsis was keen enough, for on 
the second pylon of the Ramesseum there is indeed pictured an 
island fortress, encircled by a river, under siege. And at the side 
of Ramesses springs a lion with forepaws extended. 149 

Osymandyas appears nowhere else in Greek literature, and it 
is unlikely that Hecataeus heard the name before visiting the 
“tomb.” 150 He recognized the building as a truly magnificent 
ergon and asked his guide for the name of the king who built it. 
His guide read the cartouche of Ramesses, which includes the 
monarch’s full praenomen: Usima < re < -setpenre. Hecataeus 
heard what sounded like "Osymandyas,” and thus a new king 
entered the Greek accounts of Egyptian history. 
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Hecataeus’ visit to the Ramesseum typifies the conventional 
Greek interest in early Eastern history and the historie required to 
satisfy it. An impressive building, or an unusual story, excites the 
historian’s curiosity. He learns what he can about the author of 
the building or the hero of the story. The building, or the story, 
are unusual phenomena of the present and are monuments to the 
past. Historie is practiced in order to learn whatever can be 
learned about the authors of these unusual phenomena and to 
determine the circumstances in which these phenomena originated. 

But Hecataeus’ Aegyptiaca was more than an exhibition of his 
historie. His profession was not history but philosophy. Plutarch 
calls him a sophist, 151 Josephus and the Suda refer to him as a 
philosopher, 152 and other sources report that he was a student of 
Pyrrhon, an admirer of Democritus’ teachings and an advocate 
of autarkeia as the highest good. 153 In addition to his work on 
Egypt, Hecataeus wrote a utopian tract, On the Hyperboreans, and 
an essay on the wisdom of Homer and Hesiod. 154 Apparently the 
Aegyptiaca was also the fruit of Hecataeus’ philosophical interests. 
Diogenes Laertius, in fact, cites the work as On the Egyptian 
Philosophy. 155 That was perhaps not the title under which it was 
published, but it may have been a fair description of its contents. 

In Diodorus’ Bibliotheca the survey of the deeds of the Egyptian 
kings is subordinated to a long discussion of the customs of the 
Egyptians and the features of Egyptian society. There is high 
praise for the lawful behavior of Egyptian kings, the excellent 
social structure, the prosperous economy, equitable laws and 
judicial processes, the Egyptians’ sound educational practices, and 
their aversion to the exposure of children. 156 There is good reason 
to think that Hecataeus intended his survey of the deeds of the 
Egyptian kings as evidence for the excellence of her customs and 
society. 157 Diodorus writes that “so long as there remained the 
system of laws just described” the Egyptians surpassed all other 
peoples in wealth, in power, in the beauty of their cities and the 
splendor of their erga. 158 

If we are correct in defining Hecataeus’ survey of the deeds of 
the Egyptian kings as an advertisement not of his own historie 
but of the merits of Egyptian society, we can explain an unusual 
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feature of that survey. Unlike other successors of Herodotus, 
Hecataeus did not hesitate to repeat what could be found in the 
Histories. Much of Diodorus I 45-68 echoes Herodotus’ historical 
logos. 159 Hecataeus added some new information, especially on 
the wisdom of Egyptian lawgivers, 160 but the bulk of his historical 
account was neither new nor startling. The professional prac¬ 
titioner of historic would have taken scant pride in such a review. 
But for the critic of Greek society it was imperative to marshall 
all the glories of the Egyptian past, whether these were discovered 
by ops is and akoe or in the works of another writer. 

Hecataeus differed from the other successors of Herodotus in 
yet another respect. He felt obliged to reconstruct the past. Not, 
it is true, the more recent past, but the earliest phase of human 
history. Diodorus I 10-23 presents the story of Egypt and all 
mankind, from the very beginnings of human life to the diffusion 
of civilization over the entire world. 161 Warmed by the sun, the 
Nile mud generated pods from which living creatures emerged. 
Early men looked to the sky and recognized the astral bodies as 
the divinities which had given them life. The sun and moon they 
named Osiris and Isis and reasoned that from that celestial pair 
came the other immortal gods: Zeus (wind), Hephaestus (fire), 
Demeter (earth), Oceane (moisture), and Athena (air). After man 
had lived for a time on stalks and roots, taking shelter in simple 
reed huts, wise benefactors developed the arts of civilization and 
were accordingly regarded as gods by their grateful subjects. 
Some in fact took the names of the celestial gods. Helius was the 
first of these, and he was succeeded by Hephaestus, who dis¬ 
covered fire in a tree struck by lightning. Cronus followed on the 
throne and ruled with his sister-wife, Rhea. Their offspring, Zeus 
and Hera, ruled the entire world and were renowned for their 
virtue. They, in turn, were the parents of Osiris, Isis, Typhon, 
Apollo, and Aphrodite. Osiris and Isis were renamed Dionysus 
and Demeter by the Greeks. Osiris married Isis and succeeded 
to the throne. After Isis had discovered the secret of agriculture, 
Osiris forbade the practice of cannibalism. Laws and metallurgy 
were developed, and near Nysa, in Arabia, Osiris discovered the 
vine. His principal advisor, Hermes, devised a common language 
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for mankind, an alphabet, religious rituals, music, and the science 
of interpretation ( hermeneia ) which gave him his name. Osiris 
traveled throughout the world, teaching men agriculture and 
viticulture. He was accompanied on his tour by nine maidens 
with musical talents and by Ethiopian dancers known as Satyrs. 
At Indian Nysa he planted ivy. In Greece he slew Lycurgus, 
appointed Macedon as governor of the north, and ordered 
Triptolemus to instruct the Athenians in agriculture. Upon his 
return to Egypt Osiris was slain by his brother, Typhon, but was 
avenged by his wife and son, Isis and Horus. For the next 18,000 
years benefactor kings ruled in Egypt, and all were deified after 
death. Menas, who ruled 4700 years before Alexander’s crossing 
into Asia, was the first so-called mortal to rule Egypt. 

At first glance all of this reads like a parody of Greek and 
Egyptian myths. But there can be no doubt that it represents 
Hecataeus’ serious attempt to reconstruct the past. 162 Hecataeus 
believed that the only true deities, or deity, were the celestial 
bodies, or the cosmos itself. In his discussion of the Egyptian god, 
Amoun, Plutarch writes that 

Hecataeus of Abdera.. . says that the Egyptians use this 
expression one to another whenever they call to anyone, for 
the word is a form of address. When they, therefore, address 
the supreme god, whom they believe to be the same as the 
universe, as if he were invisible and concealed, and implore 
him to make himself manifest and visible to them, they use 
the word, “Amoun”; so great, then, was the circumspection 
of the Egyptians in their wisdom concerning all that had to 
do with the gods. 163 

In one of his works 164 Hecataeus described the religion of the 
Jews, appending to it an account of Moses’ conduct of his people 
from Egypt to Jerusalem. Hecataeus found it especially praise¬ 
worthy that Moses “ did not set up any statues of the gods, because 
he did not think that the god was anthropomorphic, but rather, 
that the heaven which surrounds the earth is alone god and lord 
of everything.” 165 

It is not surprising that, with such beliefs, Hecataeus was 
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puzzled by the Greeks’ concept of anthropomorphic deities. Like 
Euhemerus and Leon of Pella, he must have been struck by the 
ease with which Alexander had become a god and must have 
wondered whether the Olympians, too, had once been great but 
mortal kings. 166 Alexander’s historians had reported that accord¬ 
ing to Indian tradition Dionysus had once led an army to the East 
and had planted ivy at Indian Nysa. 167 Was it possible that 
Dionysus’ divinity, like Alexander’s, was conferred upon him 
because of his achievements? 168 Hecataeus found the key to that 
question in the tradition of the Egyptians. 

The dynasty of god-kings which we find in Diodorus is the 
same dynasty we meet in Egyptian sources. The Turin Papyrus 
and Manetho, like Hecataeus, tell of an original dynasty of seven 
divine kings of Egypt. The lists are practically identical: 159 


Turin Papyrus 

1. Ptah 

2. Re 

3. Sosis 

4. Geb 

5. Osiris 

6. Seth 

7. Horus 


Manetho 

1. Hephaestus 

2. Helius 

3. Sosis 

4. Cronus 

5. Osiris 

6. Typhon 

7. Horus 


Hecataeus 

1. Helius 

2. Hephaestus 

3. Cronus 

4. Zeus 

5. Osiris 

6. Typhon 

7. Horus 


Since Herodotus’ time, the Greeks had identified Hephaestus 
with Ptah, Helius with Re, Dionysus with Osiris, Demeter with 
Isis, and Typhon with Seth. 170 Since Manetho equates Cronus with 
the earth-god, Geb, that identification undoubtedly predated 
Hecataeus. The great air-god, Sosis, or Shu, was an obvious equiva¬ 
lent for Zeus, but we do not know whether Hecataeus was the 
first to make the equation. In presenting Cronus as the pre¬ 
decessor of Zeus, Hecataeus preferred Greek to Egyptian tra¬ 
dition. The only significant divergence between Hecataeus’ 
dynasty and that of Manetho or the Turin Papyrus, is Hecataeus’ 
statement that Helius, rather than Ptah/Hephaestus, was the first 
of the god-kings. 171 That has now been explained. A recent study 
by Wolfgang Helck shows that at Heliopolis, the cult center of 
Re/Helius, the priests maintained the dynastic sequence which we 
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find in Hecataeus. 172 Whereas the Turin Papyrus and Manetho 
reflect a Memphite tradition, Hecataeus’ ultimate source was 
Heliopolitan. it was perhaps also in Heliopolis that Hecataeus 
learned that ca. 23,000 years elapsed between the accession of 
Helius and Alexander’s conquest. Manetho and the Turin Papyrus 
claimed that the 23,000 years did not include the strictly human 
dynasties inaugurated by Menes. 173 

His priestly informants could hardly have furnished Hecataeus 
with anything more than names and dates. The story of these 
kings, as we find it in Diodorus, was elaborated by Hecataeus 
himself. His reconstruction of the deeds of Osiris may seem as 
reprehensible as Ctesias’ fabrications about Semiramis. But the 
purposes of Ctesias and Hecataeus were very different. Ctesias 
spun his fantasies in order to entertain his readers and to win 
recognition as a productive practitioner of historic. Hecataeus used 
the slender bits of evidence which inquiry had disclosed as a 
framework, attached to it the probable truth contained in Greek 
and Egyptian myth, and thus reconstructed to his satisfaction a 
most important segment of the past. He did so in order to inform 
his readers about the true nature of the anthropomorphic gods. 

Historic brings to light that which is remembered, but recon¬ 
struction of the past, by definition, begins where memory ends. 
Hecataeus had recourse not only to imagination but also to 
analogy and deduction. His picture of early life in Egypt was 
conjectured on the basis of what he saw in his own day. The first 
Egyptians made much use of a grass called agrostis, which “even 
now” the Egyptians hold in their hands while worshipping the 
gods of sustenance. 174 Early Egyptians built huts of reeds and 
clothed themselves in animal skins. “Survivals of these practices 
are to be found among the shepherds in Egypt, all of whom, they 
say, to the present day have no dwelling other than one made of 
reeds, thinking that with this they have enough.” 175 Hecataeus 
deduced that human life began when the sun warmed the Nile 
mud, for “even today” one can see mice emerging from the 
alluvial soil when the river recedes. 176 Hecataeus’ contemporary, 
the Peripatetic Dicaearchus, used a similar approach in recon¬ 
structing early life in Greece. 177 
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In a curious way Hecataeus of Abdera reminds us of Hecataeus 
of Miletus. What the Milesian learned by inquiry at Thebes, or 
what the Abderite learned at Heliopolis, was not published so that 
great and wonderful deeds might receive their due acclaim. Both 
men wrote to correct misconceptions about the past, miscon¬ 
ceptions which had produced wrong notions about human and 
divine nature. Although both practiced historic, neither regarded 
that activity as his primary task. Although both the Genealogies 
and the Aegyptiaca might fall within a modern definition of 
historiography, they fall outside the mainstream of Greek histor¬ 
iography. The Milesian and the Abderite can more properly be 
classified with the Greek philosophers, and their interest in the 
past was in some respects similar to that of Anaximander and 
Epicurus. All reconstructed the most distant past in order to 
explain present reality. 

With Hecataeus of Abdera our study can come to an end, for 
his Aegyptiaca filled out the spectrum of Greek accounts of early 
Eastern history. Historians such as Diodorus and Nicolaus sum¬ 
marized the writings of those authors whom we have already 
discussed. Like their Roman counterparts, these historians of the 
Augustan age found their information in their libraries. In com¬ 
posing their accounts of Eastern history they followed the ex¬ 
ample of Ephorus and Timaeus and neglected autopsia, which 
Polybius had correctly identified as “the most important part of 
historia .” 178 

Other Greek writers on Eastern history, listed in Jacoby’s 
exhaustive collection, are little more than names. 179 Herodotus, 
Ctesias, Dinon, and Hecataeus of Abdera remained the principal 
authorities, and it is surprising to find how few Greeks wrote on 
the subject during the Hellenistic period, although a sizable 
Greek population now lived in the Eastern world. Persica were 
apparently published by men named Diogenes, Diodes, Baton 
of Sinope, and Criton of Pieria, but we know nothing about the 
authors or their works. 180 In the third century natives of Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Egypt began writing, in Greek, the history of their 
respective peoples. But their works were completely ignored by 
the public for whom they had been written. In our conclusion we 
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shall refer to Berossus and Manetho only to point out the contrast 
between their interest and the Greeks’ interest in the past of 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. 181 Ptolemy of Mendes, Alexander Poly- 
histor, Juba of Mauretania, and Abydenus combined the accounts 
of Berossus and Manetho with those of the Greek historians. But, 
like Berossus and Manetho, they had little impact on the Greek 
reading public. 182 



CONCLUSION 


As early as the time of Gyges and Psammetichus, the Greeks took 
note of important events occurring in the Eastern kingdoms. 
Impressed by the grandeur of the Eastern monarchs, their Greek 
neighbors passed on from one generation to the next stories about 
their exploits and fortunes. But these stories were confined to 
oral tradition. During the Archaic Period the only items of 
“Eastern history” to be found in Greek literature were the 
Eastern adventures of the heroes, the demigods who had left 
their names and progeny scattered over both the Greek and the 
barbarian world. 

At Egyptian Thebes, toward the end of the sixth century, 
Hecataeus of Miletus found proof that the gods had not consorted 
with men during the Age of Heroes and that man in pre-Trojan 
times was no different from his distant offspring. Hecataeus 
demythologized the Greek legends in the light of his discovery. 
His accomplishment was of the greatest importance for the 
development of Greek historiography, since it blurred the 
qualitative distinction between ancient and recent exploits. 
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Hecataeus, however, was concerned only with removing the 
mythical element from tradition and had no interest in writing 
about recent events. There are no grounds for believing that he 
set down the history of Egypt or of the Asiatic empires. 

The first Greek accounts of early Eastern history, which were 
also the first of all their accounts of the nonlegendary past, were 
stimulated by the Persian Wars. The dramatic rise and fall of 
Persia, which began with Cyrus’ conquest of Lydia and ended 
with the Persian disasters at Sa'amis, Plataea, and Mycale, 
seemed to contemporary Greeks an event of monumental pro¬ 
portions, equal to any event recorded by the epic poets. The 
tragedians, Phrynichus and Aeschylus, were the first to recognize 
that this Great Event was just as legitimate a literary theme as 
were the scraps from Homer. While mythographers were turning 
into prose the myths and legends which had hitherto appeared 
only in poetry, other prose writers began to set down the story of 
the Great Event. Dionysius of Miletus, Charon of Lampsacus, and 
Hellanicus of Lesbos wrote the first accounts of Eastern history. 
The inspiration for these works, as well as their principal burden, 
was the peripeteia of Persia. The writers of the early Persica were 
content to tell and retell a story which was already traditional. 

These conclusions about the date and character of the early 
Persica force a reappraisal of Herodotus’ place in the development 
of Greek historiography. We have found it necessary to reject the 
widespread belief that Herodotus’ interest in the past was an 
outgrowth of his geographic and ethnographical interests and 
that his primary accomplishment was his eventual restriction of 
historical inquiry to a single episode of the recent past. Herodotus 
the geographer may have owed much to Hecataeus, but as the 
historian of the Great Event he was the spiritual descendant of 
Aeschylus and the writers of the early Persica. 

Although the Great Event was the main theme of the Histories, 
Herodotus believed that a prose work dealing with the recent 
past need not be restricted entirely to that story. The outcome at 
Salamis and Plataea, after all, was so spectacular only because the 
Persians had within recent memory conquered Lydia, Babylon, 
and Egypt, kingdoms which the Greeks had long regarded as the 
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quintessence of wealth and power. Herodotus felt that it was quite 
appropriate to include in his narrative the particulars of the 
glorious past of Persia’s Eastern victims, as well as the humbler 
histories of the unlikely victors over Persia—the Greek states. At 
the end of his career Herodotus was convinced that whatever 
great and wonderful erga had been accomplished by Greeks and 
barbarians deserved a literary description. And after finishing his 
Histories he envisioned writing about the famous deeds and 
disasters of the Assyrian kings. Commemoration of the recent 
past, before his time restricted to the Great Event, was thus 
enlarged by Herodotus to include all the remarkable deeds of 
men. 

In order to avail himself of this material, which could not be 
found in the works of a predecessor, Herodotus practiced historie. 
Heretofore, historie had been the instrument of the geographer, 
ethnographer, and physikos. Herodotus, who throughout his life 
maintained an interest in geography, zoology, ethnography, and 
related matters, was perhaps the first to apply historie to men’s 
actions and achievements. Opsis and akoe were the means by which 
he identified and explored great and wonderful erga which had 
not yet received their due acclaim. Historie, of course, was not only 
necessary for the acquisition of new stories but was also useful for 
discovering new details for stories already known. Many items in 
the Histories were not new, and in repeating them Herodotus, 
like the authors of the early Persica, was a custodian of tradition. 
So far as his history of the early East is concerned, the fruits of 
Herodotus’ historie are found not only in his survey of the rise of 
Persia, but especially in his histories of Lydia, Babylon, and 
Egypt. 

The success of Herodotus’ Histories discouraged later writers 
from repeating the story of the Great Event. All that could be 
written about that subject had now been written. But at the same 
time, the success of his Histories encouraged others to practice 
historie and to discover and describe remarkable events which 
were not yet a part of the written record. By the end of the fifth 
century, however, historians had collected most of the significant 
stories available in oral tradition. Thucydides recognized that 
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events which he and his contemporaries had themselves ex¬ 
perienced could be profitably ascertained and recorded, and 
serious practitioners of historic followed his lead. Only those who 
were not so serious found it worthwhile to write about events 
which had taken place in the East before the Persian Wars. In the 
East, “l’Esprit historien” had not yet awakened, except in the 
small circle of politically active Medo-Persian nobles. Conse¬ 
quently, the oral tradition of the Eastern peoples was far poorer 
and less reliable than that of the Greeks, and most of the remem¬ 
bered erga of the Eastern kings had already been described by 
Herodotus. The successors of Herodotus were not interested in 
incorporating Herodotus’ findings in their own works and thus 
presenting the reader with a fuller account than that available in 
the Histories. The Lydiaca of Xanthus and the Persica of Ctesias 
contained either that which Herodotus had overlooked or 
different versions of that which he had included. In the same way, 
Dinon of Colophon published a Persica designed to discredit the 
work of Ctesias. These historians were (or pretended to be) dis¬ 
coverers, and their histories were intended as displays of what 
they had found. Like Herodotus, his successors looked for great 
and wonderful deeds. Finding few of significance, they resorted 
to fantasy in order to create the illusion that their historic had 
been productive. When it became evident to all that historic 
could disclose nothing more from the past of the Eastern peoples, 
that subject became the province of epitomators, writers of 
historical romances, and the philosopher, Hecataeus of Abdera. 

Before the application of historic to human actions, the Greeks 
wrote no national histories of the Eastern kingdoms. Like Herodo¬ 
tus, the authors of the early Persica described the Great Event, the 
expansion and rebuff of Persia. The subject of their works was not 
the history of Persia but the event itself. The first of the national 
histories, Herodotus’ historical logoi on Lydia, Babylon, and 
Egypt, presented the great erga executed in these kingdoms prior 
to their conquest by the Persians. Similarly, the histories of Persia 
written by Ctesias and Dinon were essentially surveys of the 
significant (or scandalous) events from the Persian past. In the 
first century of our era, Apion, a Greek from Alexandria, still 
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thought of Egyptian history as everything “quae mirifice in 
Aegypto visuntur audiunturque.” Unlike their narratives of the 
Great Event, the Greeks’ national histories of the Eastern peoples 
did not describe a historical continuum. 

This study of the Greek accounts of early Eastern history may 
permit a few subjective suggestions about Greek historiography 
in general. The original motivation for Greek historiography, it 
seems, was not a sense of dependency on the past (and a corre¬ 
sponding desire to uncover the past) but rather a fascination with 
memorable actions, whether remembered from the past or 
wrought by contemporaries. The historical consciousness of the 
Greeks, which F. Chatelet describes as their awareness of man’s 
capacity to influence his destiny, long antedated their historiog¬ 
raphy. Until the fifth century the Greeks remembered res gestae 
without recording them, believing that the events of recent times 
were unequal to the exploits of the heroes in pre-Trojan times. 
Historiography arose when, after the legendary deeds had been 
scaled down to merely human dimensions, an event occurred 
which in its magnitude matched the greatest events celebrated 
in legend, 

In its origins Greek historiography was more closely affiliated 
to epic poetry than to philosophy, and in its development it 
retained a commemorative function. With occasional exceptions, 
the Greek historian’s task, if we may indulge in crude generaliza¬ 
tions, was not to explain the present in terms of the past but to 
insure that significant actions and events would not be forgotten 
in the future. 1 Not intending to provide his readers with a com¬ 
prehensive and systematic picture of the past, the Greek historian 
protected against oblivion the significant erga and praxeis of men. 

For this objective, historie served admirably. By traveling, 
inspecting concrete monumenta, and interviewing those who had 
either participated themselves in significant actions or who 
remembered stories told by those who had, the historian gathered 
information about memorable events. Herodotus, Ctesias, and 
Hecataeus of Abdera were quite aware that hieroglyphic and 
cuneiform inscriptions contained information about the ancient 
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Eastern kings. But they assumed, logically if incorrectly, that if 
the deeds detailed in the inscriptions were not familiar to the 
Eastern peoples, the deeds were not memorable enough to 
communicate to the Greek reading public. 

Historie, narrowly defined, was in fact antithetical to the 
repetition of tradition. Herodotus, it is true, both retold a well 
known story and added a great deal to it. But it was only in the 
addition that historie played a part. A logopoios (whether concerned 
with the mythical past, like Acusilaus, or with the Great Event, 
like the authors of the early Persica ) might extract his material 
from the works of earlier writers. But the practitioner of historie 
did something very different: he sought out that which was not 
already available in the literary record. 

It was inevitable that the Greek historians, by and large, should 
have restricted their efforts to contemporary history. In dis¬ 
cussing his craft, Polybius insisted that only the recent past could 
be the subject of true historiography, since an account of the more 
remote past was nothing more than a reworking of one’s pre¬ 
decessors’ material. 2 An indictment of the Greek historians for 
having failed to “deal with a distant past” quite overlooks the 
fact that their very raison d’etre was to put in writing those 
significant actions which were remembered but had not yet been 
recorded; when what was memorable in the more remote past 
had been acclaimed, only the most recent past remained to be 
commemorated. It would be more to the point to observe that in 
ancient Greece there were few writers who synthesized, criticized, 
and interpreted what was reported by the practitioners of historie. 
Among those who did work with the literary record of the past 
were the few “universal historians” who wrote in order to in¬ 
struct, to propagandize, or to edify, and the Atthidographers, 
who intended their works as a tribute to Athens or to a certain 
class within the state. 

The essential difference between Greek and Roman historiog¬ 
raphy, it would seem, centers on the relative importance of 
historie. The Roman annalists were patriots who made it their 
business to present a comprehensive survey of the Roman past. 
As a matter of course they incorporated in their own works the 
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material which had appeared in the writings of their predecessors, 
and, with some notable exceptions, they spent little effort on 
historie. 3 Even more striking is the difference between the Greek 
historians and Berossus and Manetho. These two writers engaged 
in no historie and prided themselves on having accurately copied 
and translated what was recorded in the “sacred writings” of 
their respective peoples. 4 Similarly, Josephus and the Christian 
writers took upon themselves the task of transmitting the full 
historical tradition of their societies. 

The modern historian, as a thousand periodicals attest, is still 
a discoverer. But in his overall responsibilities he perhaps has 
more in common with Livy and Josephus than with the Greek 
historians. There is, accordingly, a temptation to criticize the 
deficiencies of the Greeks’ sense of history, and even to label the 
Greeks as “ ahistorical.” Unlike the Roman and early Christian 
historians, the Greeks, we are often reminded, had no sense of 
historical continuity. Their concept of time was not linear, but 
static or cyclical. 5 

There is some truth in criticism such as this. Apart from their 
descriptions of the Great Event, at any rate, the Greek accounts of 
early Eastern history did not trace the evolution of the East or of 
any Eastern kingdom. Nor do those accounts provide evidence 
that their authors sought to determine the features of a given 
temporal segment of human history. The historians whom we 
have discussed frequently asked, “How many years ago did event 
x take place?” But they did not ask, “What were men doing x 
years ago?” It is one thing to ask how many miles away is the 
moon and quite another to ask what objects are to be found 
200,000 miles from the earth. 

The differences between the Greeks’ and our own sense of 
history, however, are perhaps differences not in kind but in 
degree. We are driven to study the distant past by our belief in a 
historical continuum, the assumption that a thread of cause and 
effect ties our own condition to remotest antiquity. For this we are 
undoubtedly much indebted to the Judeo-Christian concept of 
history as a divinely ordered sequence. But the assumption, 
incompletely formed, was also to be found in the Roman offspring 
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of Greek historiography. Although nothing in their experience 
had led the Greeks to believe in an unbroken continuum of cause 
and effect, they did of course recognize various chains of inter¬ 
related events. Polybius believed that a portion of the past, at 
least, could be properly studied only if viewed as an organically 
unified whole. Thucydides knew that an understanding of 
Athens’ catastrophe began with an understanding of her emer¬ 
gence as an imperial power. And Greek historiography resulted 
from the perception of the rise and fall of Persia as a complex of 
historical actions. 

The perception of a historical continuum, whether fragmentary 
or universal, is possible only after its components, individual 
historical events, have been recognized. Primitive societies, we are 
told, do not recognize man’s capacity to effect changes in his 
world. The Greeks, to their joy and sorrow, were forced to 
acknowledge that erga wrought by men had left their imprint on 
the world, and they remarked upon and remembered them. 
They had not yet been taught that change is continuous rather 
than exceptional and that it is brought about not only by purpose¬ 
ful actions but also by impersonal factors. Those were to be the 
lessons of subsequent Western history. The Greeks appreciated 
the significance of erga and praxeis not because they were partial 
explanations for historical change, but because in themselves they 
constituted it. 
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Introduction 

1. This was the assessment of Oswald Spengler and, to a lesser 
extent, of Benedetto Croce. Spengler observed that “Classical man,” 
the Greek more than the Roman, had an essentially “ahistorical” 
outlook and was therefore incapable of conceptualizing world history. 
R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History (Oxford, 1946), explained the 
“anti-historical tendency” of Greek thought as a result of the Greek 
belief that only the permanent can be the object of knowledge. For a 
recent criticism of these analyses see Santo Mazzarino, II pensiero 
storico classico (Bari, 1966), I, 10-13. 

Although the conclusions on Greek historiography reached by 
Croce and Collingwood are gaining currency, they perhaps do not yet 
constitute the communis opinio. Page Smith, The Historian and History 
(New York, Knopf, 1964), p. 13, noting that “the Greek attitude 
represented a kind of hostility to history,” remarks upon the paradox 
that many academic historians still “look back to the Greeks as their 
spiritual godfathers while failing to recognize how thoroughly un- 
Greek they are in their basic attitudes toward history as a process.” 

2. Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the West, tr. C. F. Atkinson 
(London, George Allen and Unwin, 1959), p. 10, praised Thucydides’ 
powers in expressing the experiences of his generation, “but what is 
absolutely hidden from Thucydides is perspective, the pow'er of 
surveying the history of centuries, that which for us is implicit in the 
very conception of a historian. The fine pieces of Classical history¬ 
writing are invariably those which set forth matters within the 
political present of the writer, whereas for us it is the direct opposite, 
our historical masterpieces without exception being those which 
deal with a distant past. Thucydides ... as well as Polybius and 
Tacitus, loses his sureness of eye from the moment when, in looking 
backwards, he encounters motive forces in any form that is unknown 
in his practical experience.” 

J. G. A. Pocock, “The Origins of Study of the Past: A Comparative 
Approach,” Comparative Studies in Society and History, 4 (1961-62), 220, 
singles out “what is surely the most arresting fact about Athenian 
historiography when compared with that of the modern West—that 
it is not, in any significant degree, written about the past or the product 
of a concern with the past of organized society as explaining or 
justifying its present.” 

3. Arnaldo Momigliano’s remark ( Histoire et historiens dans I’anti- 
quite [Vandoeuvres, 1956], p. 27) was made in the course of the pro¬ 
vocative discussion which followed Kurt Latte’s paper, " Die Anfange 
der griechischen Geschichtsschreibung,” (ibid., pp. 3-20). 
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4. Now that it has been recognized that the Greek historians did 
not deal with the past in the same way that modern historians have 
done, explanations for this failure must be proposed. Most hypotheses 
rest on the assumption that the Greeks conceived of time as cyclical. 
The weakness of that assumption is pointed out by Arnaldo Momi- 
gliano, ‘‘Time in Ancient Historiography,” History and Theory, Beiheft 
VI (1966), pp. 10-14. 

Pocock submits a different analysis. He observes that in the Renais¬ 
sance there were many and significant “past-relationships,” a coinage 
which he uses to express the “ specialized dependency of an organized 
group or activity within society on a past conceived in order to ensure 
its continuity” (“Origins,” p. 213). Examples would be the church’s 
dependence on tradition, or the dependence of literary and artistic 
canons on the classics of antiquity. On the other hand, “Greek society 
. . . simply lacked the sense of organized dependence on the past, and 
the means of studying and interpreting this dependence, which can 
come only in a society where there are a number of developed and 
probably institutionalized past-relationships” (p. 222). 

It may be valid to contrast Renaissance Europe and ancient Greece 
on this point. For arguments to the contrary, however, see B. A. van 
Groningen, In the Grip of the Past, Philosophia Antiqua, VI (Leiden, 
1953). Although the absence of “ past-relationships ” might impair a 
sense of history, their presence is obviously not sufficient to create one. 
Why Greek historiography was not something more than it was can 
perhaps be better answered after it is more clearly determined what 
in fact it was. 


Chapter 1. The Archaic Period 

1. For convenient surveys of the relationship between Greece and 
the East during the Archaic Period see T. J. Dunbabin, The Greeks and 
Their Eastern Neighbours (London, 1957) and chapters 3 and 4 of John 
Boardman, The Greeks Overseas (Harmondsworth, 1964). 

2. Homer Odyssey IV 617-618; XIII 272-277; XIV 288-291; and 
especially XV 403-484. 

3. On Homer Iliad IX 382-384, cf. H. L. Lorimer, Homer and the 
Monuments (London, 1950), pp. 97-98. The story of Menelaus’ sojourn 
in Egypt contains some detailed description of Theban wealth (Homer 
Odyssey IV 125-132). See also Homer Odyssey IV 351 ff.; XIV 245-286; 
XVII 419-444. 

4. High regard for Lydia: Aleman, no. 24, and Sappho, no. 85 (ed. 
Bergck); and Archilochus, no. 22 (this and subsequent citations of the 
lyric poets, unless otherwise noted, follow the edition of Ernst Diehl, 
Anthologia Lyrica Graeca, vols. I and II [Leipzig, 1924-25]). Alcaeus’ 
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brother, Antimenidas, fought at Babylon as a mercenary (Alcaeus, no. 
50; cf. Strabo XIII 2, 3). 

5. This is well documented and discussed by Hans Schwabl, "Das 
Bild der fremden Welt bei den friihen Griechen,” in Grecs et Barbares 
(Vandoeuvres, 1962), pp. 18-23. It may seem somewhat strange that 
the Greeks should have used one word to describe both their primitive 
neighbors to the north and their highly civilized Eastern neighbors. 
See Julius Juthner, Hellenen und Barbaren (Leipzig, 1923), pp. 9-11. 

6. Archilochus, no. 22. 

7. Herodotus I 14 reports that the fabled dedications of Gyges, 
called the Gygadas chrysos by the Delphians, stood in the Corinthian 
treasury. The various traditions about Gyges’ accession have been 
carefully analyzed by K. F. Smith, “The Tale of Gyges and the King 
of Lydia,” AJP, 23 (1902), 261-282 and 361-387. The episode eventually 
became the subject of a drama, fragments of which have recently 
been discovered ( OxyPap [London, 1956], XXIII no. 2382, ed. Edgar 
Lobel); the drama apparently dates from the Hellenistic period (cf. 
Albin Lesky, "Das hellenistische Gyges-Drama," Hermes, 81 [1953], 
1-10), although Lobel initially assigned it to Phrynichus. 

8. In his ode to Hiero, written in 468, Bacchylides (III 23-63, ed. 
Snell) describes how Croesus was rescued by Zeus and was transported 
to the land of the Hyperboreans. An Attic vase from ca. 500 (J. D. 
Beazley, Attic Red Figure Vase Painters, vol. I [Oxford, 1962], p. 238, 
no. 1) depicts Croesus seated on a pyre which is being kindled by a 
man identified as Euthymus. For the plate see P. E. Arias and Max 
Hirmer, A History of 1000 Years of Greek Vase Painting (New York, 
1962), no. 131. 

9. Simonides, no. 140. 

10. Pindar Pyth. I 94-95. 

11. See chapter 3, note 138. 

12. Russell Meiggs and David Lewis, A Selection of Greek Historical 
Inscriptions (Oxford, 1969), no. 7. 

13. Herodotus II 182. 

14. Phocylides, no. 4. 

15. Alcaeus, no. 82. Aristotle, Hist. Anim. VIII 18 (601 b), notes 
Hesiod’s reference to an eagle at the siege of Nineveh; the Ornitho- 
manteia is the likeliest provenance. 

16. Ibycus, no. 18. 

17. Xenophanes, no. 18. Xenophanes left Colophon in his twenty- 
fifth year, apparently just after the Persians had taken control of the 
city. See Kurt von Fritz, RE, IX 2 , col. 1542. 

18. Mircea Eliade, Le Mythe de Veternal retour: Archetypes et repetition 
(Paris, 1949), available in English as Cosmos and History, tr. W. R. Trask 
(New York, 1959). 
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19. Francois Chatelet, La Naissance de I’histoire: la formation de la 
pensee historienne en Grece (Paris, 1962), pp. 9-15. 

20. We cannot here discuss Chatelet’s thesis at length. But it is 
fairly obvious, at such a level of abstraction, that the thesis may have 
reversed cause and effect. The rise and intensification of political 
activity may have been the result, and not the cause, of the Greeks' 
recognition of human effectiveness. But Chatelet is certainly correct 
in seeing the two as closely related. 

21. The admittedly senseless but convenient term “pre-Trojan" 
here stands for the remote, heroic past, which for the Greeks 
included events before, during, and immediately after the Trojan 
War. 

22. Io does not appear in the Iliad, Odyssey, or Theogony. She is 
mentioned in the Hesiodic Aigimius (ff 3-6, ed. H. G. Evelyn-White), 
but we find there no reference to Egypt. On the early form of the Io 
myth see Eduard Meyer, Forschungen %ur alten Geschichte, I (Halle, 
1892), “Die Pelasger,” 67-82 and 89-91. For an unconvincing attempt 
to distill Eastern history from the myth see Jean Berard, “Les Hyksos 
et la legende dTo," Syria, 29 (1952), 1-43. 

The single reference to Europa, daughter of Phoenix, in the Homeric 
epics occurs in the catalogue of Zeus’ love affairs, Iliad XIV 321, a late 
interpolation. The author of this line may have regarded Europa as 
the daughter of Homer’s Phoenix, the tutor of Achilles, and not as the 
daughter of a Phoenician eponymus. See Ernst Wiist, “Phoinix," RE, 
XX, col. 412. That the original form of the myth featured Europa as 
the daughter of the Phoenician eponymus seems improbable, despite 
the arguments of Michael Astour, Hellenosemitica (Leiden, 1965), 
pp. 113-224. 

Nor did the Cadmus myth originally have anything to do with 
Phoenicia. It should be fairly obvious that the story of Cadmus’ 
fetching the grammata from Phoenicia to Greece originated at a time 
when the Greeks had forgotten how long they had been illiterate. 
Recent suggestions that the myth recalled an Eastern derivation of the 
Linear A and B syllabaries imply that tenth-century Greeks, who had 
no letters of any kind, continued to tell how Cadmus had brought to 
Greece the secret of Phoenician letters. For the Theban origin of the 
myth see Francis Vian, Les Origines de Thebes: Cadmos et les spartes 
(Paris, 1963), pp. 52-69, and Marta Sordi, “Mitologia e propaganda 
nella Beozia arcaica," Atene e Roma, n.s. 11 (1966), 15-24. 

23. For the full genealogy see Ps.-Apollodorus II 1, 4. 

24. On Ninus see Herodotus I 7, 2. M. L. West, Hesiod: Theogony 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1966) p. 430, identifies the Medius of 
Theogony 1000 as "the archetypal Mede. That the poet does not say 
so counts for little; he speaks of Phocus and Latinus, but not of the 
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Phocians and Latini.” The latter part of the Theogony is of late date. 
West, p. 49, assigns this section to the sixth century. 

25. The earliest reference to Perses, son of Perseus, as the eponymus 
of the Persians, is Herodotus VII 61-62; but the etiology long ante¬ 
dates Herodotus. At VII 220 he quotes an oracle, which he thought 
was current before the battle of Thermopylae, which prophesied that 
unless one of the Spartan kings died, Sparta would be sacked by "the 
sons of Perseus,” dvhpdui nepoeiSr/ai. Although Aeschylus does not 
name Perseus in the Persians, it is clear that he understood Perseus 
to have sired them. See line 80, where Xerxes is described as “ godlike 
man of the gold-begotten race,” an allusion to Zeus’ visit to Danae 
in a shower of gold. The allusive nature of the references (see also lines 
146 and 155) indicates that Aeschylus’ audience was already familiar 
with the link between Perseus and the Persians. 

For Lydus and Car see Herodotus I 171, 6. 

26. For the Greeks’ admiration of the Eastern “barbarians” see 
Schwabl, “Das Bild der fremden Welt,” especially p. 23. The story 
of Lot’s daughters, a piece of neighborly gossip, is given in Genesis 
19. The story of Noah’s curse upon Canaan (identified as the son of 
Ham) is prefixed to the Table of Nations and denigrates the entire 
progeny of Canaan. The Israelites despised the Canaanites as a weak 
and depraved people and to account for these traits told the story 
which we find in Genesis 9: 18-29. See Gerhard von Rad, Genesis: A 
Commentary, tr. John Marks (Philadelphia, 1961), pp. 131-135. 

27. For a long time genealogy fascinated the Greeks, rooted as it 
was in illud tempus (as Eliade styles it), that primeval time on which 
contemporary life depended for its meaning and value. Foundation- 
stories, it seems, did for the community what genealogy did for the 
genos. In the dialogue, Hippias Major, the sophist from Elis declares as 
self-understood that his Spartan “students” had no interest in 
astronomy, geometry, or rhetoric. When Socrates asks what it was 
that struck their fancy, Hippias answered: “They take most pleasure, 
Socrates, in hearing about the genealogies of heroes and men, and 
about foundations—how cities were founded long ago—and in general 
about all archaiologia .. .” (285 D). Both genealogy and etiology were 
of great importance in establishing the quality of the descendant or 
establishment. See van Groningen’s excellent chapter on genealogy, In 
the Grip of the Past, pp. 47-61, and especially his remarks on p. 50: 
“ how far back will the Greek go genealogically to found his family or 
dynasty? Until he reaches the primogenitor who, like Heracles, 
possesses enough power and strength to sustain the family and to fix 
its value once for all. .. The quality of this primogenitor determines 
the quality of the whole lineage and every member of it shines with 
the reflected light of his ancestral glory... A pedigree is in perfect 
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order, as soon as it goes back to the mythical world of gods and heroes.” 

Twin concerns for genealogy and for the foundations of cities were, 
as we shall see, apparent in the works of Hecataeus. These two interests 
were still to be found in conjunction at the end of the fifth century. 
Hellanicus of Lesbos ( FGrHist , no. 4) codified the heroic genealogies 
and also wrote a work variously cited as Krloeis 'Edvwv or 'Edvwv 
ovopdcnca (If 66-70). A book with the latter title was also credited to 
Hippias of Elis (FGrHist, no. 6). Damastes of Sigeum ( FGrHist , no. 5) 
wrote one book on the ancestry of the heroes who fought at Troy and 
another entitled 'Edvwv KardXoyos • For the possible existence of early 
poetic ktiseis see Felix Jacoby, Atthis: The Local Chronicles of Ancient 
Athens (Oxford, 1949), pp. 184 and 363, n. 62. 

28. Giuseppe Nenci, “La storiografia preerodotea,” Critica Storica, 6 
(1967), 1-22, without substantiation assumes that Greek historiography 
originated with genealogical and etiological speculation. Nenci, p. 12, 
refers to "la storiografia delle Ktiseis ” as “vera storiografia coloniale,” 
but gives no indication where one might find references to this body 
of literature. The only ktiseis known to Jacoby were the Foundation of 
Colophon, which Diogenes Laertius IX 20 attributes to Xenophanes, 
and the Archaiologia of the Samians, which the Suda attributes to 
Semonides. A. J. Graham, “The Authenticity of the OPKION TQN 
OIKIETHPQN of Cyrene,” JHS, 80 (1960), 102, discounts the exist¬ 
ence of sixth-century ktiseis. 

29. The bibliography on Hecataeus furnished by Lionel Pearson, 
Early Ionian Historians (Oxford, 1939), pp. 106-108, is still useful. A 
fuller and more recent survey is available in the introduction of 
G. Nenci’s Hecataei Milesii Fragmenta (Florence, 1954). Important recent 
scholarship includes Pierluigi Tozzi’s five-part essay in Athenaeum, 
"Studi su Ecateo di Mileto, I-V,” appearing in vols. 41 to 45 (1963 to 
1967). Kurt von Fritz, Die griechische Geschichtsschreibung (Berlin, 1967) 
devotes the third chapter (pp. 48-76) of his first volume (hereafter 
cited as G.G. I, 1) to Hecataeus; notes on Hecataeus appear on pp. 32- 
53 of the accompanying volume (hereafter G.G. I, 2). 

30. J. V. Prasek, “Hekataios als Herodots Quelle zur Geschichte 
Vorderasiens,” Klio, 4 (1904), 193-208; J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek 
Historians (New York, 1909), pp. 12 and 17. 

31. W. A. Heidel, Hecataeus and the Egyptian Priests in Herodotus, 
Book 11, American Academy of Arts and Sciences Memoirs, XVIII, 
pt. 2 (Boston, 1935). 

32. Hecataeus (FGrHist, no. 1) ff 307-309. Like 140 other fragments, 
f 309 comes from the lexicon of Stephanus of Byzantium. Although he 
does not at this point cite Hecataeus, Stephanus may have found in the 
Periegesis his explanation for the name of the city, Thonis: Thonis. 
A city in Egypt. From Thon, the king who entertained Menelaus.” 
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33. Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. <Papos- 

34. Hecataeus If 256 and 262. 

35. Hecataeus f 266. 

36. Hecataeus f 286 (Stephanus of Byzantium, s.v. Mrjbia). 

37. Jacoby, FGrHist, I, p. 364. Jacoby, however, seems to have based 
his contention on the complaints which Diodorus (IV 55-56) makes 
about the tragedians’ confusing stories about Medea, Medus, and the 
Medes. But since Diodorus had never read Hecataeus’ Periegesis, we 
can hardly accept at face value his implication that the tragedians 
themselves were responsible for the whole tradition. 

38. See note 24 of this chapter. 

39. Herodotus II143. 

40. Jacoby, Heidel, Pearson, Nenci, and Tozzi all assumed that 
Hecataeus told this story in the context of his description of Thebes in 
the Periegesis. Perhaps so, but we know nothing about Hecataeus’ 
description of Thebes; in fact Thebes is mentioned in none of the 
fragments of the Periegesis. Herodotus, except for the passage in 
question, has nothing to say about Thebes. Had he known how 
stupendous were the temples at Thebes he would undoubtedly have 
remarked on them in his Histories, even if he had not seen them him¬ 
self. His silence suggests that Hecataeus had said little about the city. 
Whether or not Hecataeus told the story of the statues in the Perie¬ 
gesis, it is inconceivable that he could have failed to repeat its lesson in 
the Genealogies. 

41. Heidel, Hecataeus, pp. 72 ff. 

42. Hecataeus ff 17 and 18 = scholia on Apollonius' Argonautica I 
256 and IV 259. 

43. Scholion on Argonautica IV 171-214: “Sesonchosis, who was king 
of all Egypt after Horus, son of Isis and Osiris, conquered Asia and 
also most of Europe. There is a more detailed account of his doings 
in Herodotus.” 

44. Prasek assumed that the rationalism apparent in Herodotus 
1 110 could not have been Herodotus’ own contribution and so sug¬ 
gested that Herodotus took the story from Hecataeus. In 1110 Hero¬ 
dotus says that Cyrus was not suckled by a bitch but was brought up 
by a woman named Spako, which is the Median word for bitch. 
Herodotus says (195) that he knew four versions of the Rise of Cyrus. 
He chose a rationalized version. Perhaps Hecataeus would have done 
the same had he written on the matter. But there is no reason to 
think that he included anecdotes from the recent past in the Periegesis. 

45. For Aeschylus’ acquaintance with the Periegesis see Jacoby, 
"Hekataios von Milet,” RE, VII, col. 2680. 

46. Our arguments have been directed against the thesis that 
Hecataeus wrote on Eastern history, but it should also be remarked 
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that there is no evidence that he wrote about “historical” events in 
either Greece or barbaria. As early as 1912 Jacoby, “Hekataios von 
Milet,” col. 2683, cautioned: “es ist durchaus zweifelhaft, ob Heka¬ 
taios uberhaupt schon geschichtliche Nachrichten im Zusammenhang 
gegeben hat... wir besitzen auch nicht ein einziges Fragment des 
Hekataios, das sich mit diesen Dingen befasste.” 

47. For the most thorough treatments of the word see Bruno Snell, 
Die Ausdrucke fur den Begriff des Wissens in der vorplatonischen Philo¬ 
sophic, Philologische Untersuchungen, XXIX (Berlin, 1924); and F. 
Muller, “De ‘historiae’ vocabulo et notione,” Mnemosyne, 54 (1926), 
234-257. Jan Wikarjak, " Z dziejow wyrazu ‘ historia ’ ” (History of the 
word ‘historia*) Filomata (1961-62), pp. 204-209, summarizes only the 
most important passages relevant to the question. We shall use the 
word histone in the sense in which it appears in fifth-century writers. In 
his comparison of ioropla and poetry, Aristotle ( Poetics 1451 b) uses the 
word in the later sense of the written results of inquiry. Herodotus 
never used the word in that sense. See note 154 of chapter III. 

48. Herodotus II 29; II 99, 1; II 113, 1; cf. also II 147, 1. See note 53 
for Heraclitus’ belief that opsis and akoe could not lead to real knowl¬ 
edge. Tozzi, “Studi su Ecateo, II,” 323-325, discusses the debate over 
the relative merits of logic and empirical knowledge. 

49. Democritus B 299 = Clem. Alex., Strom. 115,69. Clement intro¬ 
duces this quotation by noting that Democritus prided himself on his 
polymathia. 

50. Heraclitus B 129. 

51. Agathemerus, Ge. inf. 11. 

52. Hecataeus’ knowledge of Egypt is demonstrated in fif 322-325. 
Towns in Phoenicia and Syria are correctly located or described in 
ff 273-278. Travel in Mesopotamia is suggested by f 285, and f 291 
gives a good description of the lush vegetation south of the Caspian 
Sea. Herodotus V 36 makes it quite clear that Hecataeus had con¬ 
siderable familiarity with the Persian satrapies. A. T. Olmstead, 
History of the Persian Empire (Chicago, 1948), p. 212, remarks, “from 
the brief quotations assigned to Hecataeus by late compilers, an 
amazing knowledge of inner Asia is disclosed." Jacoby, “Hekataios 
von Milet,” cols. 2688-2690, concluded that Hecataeus certainly 
visited Egypt, Phoencia, and the coastlands of the Black Sea, and very 
probably the Iranian plateau. Nenci, Hecataei, p. xi, warns, e assoluta- 
mente impossibile determinare gli itinerari ecataiei,” but does not 
dispute Jacoby’s conclusions. 

53. Heraclitus B 40. For the relationship of polymathie to historic cf. 
note 49. In B 107 Heraclitus enigmatically noted that eyes and ears 
are poor guides for men who have "barbarian souls.” G. Nenci, “La 
filo-barbarie di Ecateo nel giudizio di Eraclito,” RFIC (1949), pp. 107- 
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117, argues that B 107 was aimed at Hecataeus, who preferred historie 
to logos. 

54. Herodian, 7rept fjiov. Ae£., 7, 32 = Hecataeus f 21. 

55. In Lentz’s edition of Herodian this statement is repeated in III 1, 
p. 399; III 1, p. 404; III 2, p. 633; III 2, p. 648; and III 2, p. 678. Other 
than Herodian, the only classical writer to mention Chna was Steph- 
anus of Byzantium, s.v.: "Chna. That is what Phoenicia was formerly 
called.” Stephanus thoroughly pilfered the works of Herodian and 
may well have found the definition there. The question remains, did 
Herodian find his equation, Chna = Agenor, in Hecataeus' writings? 
Chances are good that he did. He knew Hecataeus’ works very well 
(Hecataeus ff 16, 21,166, 234, 307, 355, and 364 all come from Herodian; 
in fact only Stephanus and Athenaeus provide us with more fragments 
from Hecataeus’ description of Asia). The equation must have origi¬ 
nated with a Greek who had traveled in Phoenicia, who was interested 
in the etiology of place-names, and who was seriously interested in 
the legends. 

56. Otto Eissfeldt, "Phoiniker,” RE, XX, col. 354, notes that the 
peoples of Tyre, Sidon, etc. consistently called themselves “Kinanu” 
and their land " Kanaan.” Why the Greeks called them “ Phoenicians ” 
we do not know. The explanation that “Phoenicia” was the source of 
the purple murex-dye is modern, not ancient etiology. 

57. Strabo XVI 2, 28; Josephus Bell.Jud. Ill 9, 3; Pausanias IV 35, 9. 

58. The story of Perseus’ slaying of the beast which guarded 
Andromeda was told at least as early as the middle of the sixth 
century. A black-figured amphora of that date portrays the scene; 
see Karl Schefold, Friihgriechische Sagenbilder (Munich, 1964), plate 44b. 
The eponymous Perses must have been invented after the Persians 
had replaced the Medes as the dominant power in Asia (554 b.c.). 
Herodotus VII 61 repeats a tradition that Cepheus, son of Belus and 
father of Andromeda, ruled over a people called the Cephenes. Since 
Cepheus had no male offspring, he left the kingdom to his grandson, 
Perses, son of Andromeda by Perseus. Perses gave his name to the 
people (Hellanicus f 59 works the Chaldaeans into the same story). 
Herodotus certainly did not invent this, for he apparently did not 
even believe it. Nor is it likely that he learned it from a non-Greek 
informant. Apparently Hecataeus first worked out the genealogy, 
which was then borrowed by later writers. 

59. Jacoby, “Hekataios von Milet,” cols. 2740-2741, believed that 
the experience made “ einen ungeheuren Eindruck ” upon Hecataeus. 
Tozzi, “Studi su Ecateo, IV,” p. 53, calls it “un momento di crisi nel 
pensiero di Ecateo.” For a good discussion of the significance of the 
experience see Gaetano de Sanctis, "Intorno al razionalismo di Ecateo 
di Mileto,” RFIC, 61 (1933), 1-15. 
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60. Hecataeus f 1. 

61. The preface has quite rightly been hailed as inaugurating an 
enlightenment, a rationalistic criticism of the myths. In addition to 
the remarks of Jacoby, de Sanctis, and Tozzi, see A. Momigliano, “11 
razionalismo di Ecateo di Mileto,” Atene e Roma, 2nd ser., 12 (1931), 
133-142. Pearson, who recognizes Hecataeus’ rationalism elsewhere, 
does not find it in this preface: “it is quite a mistake to imagine 
that it... is evidence for his rationalistic tendencies. It merely reveals 
his .. . determination to confine himself to a single version of legends ” 
(Ionian Historians, pp. 97-98). Nenci, Hecataei, p. xxiv, is alone in in¬ 
sisting that Hecataeus was not a rationalist at all. 

62. This was suggested long ago by Hermann Diels in his important 
study, “Herodot und Hekataios,” Hermes, 22 (1887), 436. Diels argued 
that in presenting his rationalized versions of the legends Hecataeus 
appealed to the logioi, the learned men, of the East. Jacoby, “Heka¬ 
taios von Milet,” col. 2740, notes that “ die Berufung auf einheimische, 
d.h. barbarische Tradition, auf die imyoopioi, eine Eigenheit nicht etwa 
der IJepLoSos gewesen ist, sondern auch der reveaXoyiat,.'’ Jacoby 
suggested that Hecataeus may have been the source of the state¬ 
ments attributed to Eastern logioi in Herodotus I 1-5, II 54, II113 ff., II 
118 ffi, and II 182. 

63. Herodotus I 1-5. 

64. Perhaps that did happen in one particular case: historie would 
have revealed that not even the “learned” Egyptians admitted the 
Busiris story. 

65. In this Hecataeus was not unique. Even the most widely 
travelled Greeks of the Hellenistic period had no doubts that the 
legends, however inaccurate, were accounts of real events. The only 
concession made was that these were not the only events which had 
occurred in pre-Trojan times. 

66. Hecataeus f 21, rfj Aava /n'o-yerai Zevs, might suggest to the 
uninitiated that Hecataeus did not in all cases deny divine intercourse 
with mortals. The fragment has been discussed at great length by all 
scholars interested in Hecataeus, and numerous solutions have been 
proposed. For the most recent discussions see Tozzi, “Studi su Ecateo, 
IV,” pp. 72-73, and von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, pp. 72-73. 

67. Hecataeus f 27. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, p. 73, concludes that Heca¬ 
taeus tried to expunge from the myths everything which contradicted 
everyday experience. For other examples of Hecataeus’ rationalism 
see ff 19 and 26. In the former he states that Aegyptus did not have 
fifty sons, but only twenty; in the latter he decides that Geryon, whose 
cattle Heracles fetched for Eurystheus, lived not in Spain, but in 
Ambracia. 

68. Strabo often bracketed Anaximander and Hecataeus as philos- 
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ophoi. In I 1, 1 he writes, “We consider geography to be the occupa¬ 
tion of a philosophos.. . for the first men who dared to deal with it 
were just that. Homer, Anaximander the Milesian, Hecataeus (who 
was, as Eratosthenes says, Anaximander’s fellow citizen), Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicearchus, Ephorus and many others.” In I 1, 11 Strabo 
adds that Anaximander and Hecataeus were the greatest geographers 
after Homer, " the one was the first to publish a geographical map, 
and Hecataeus left behind a treatise (gramma) believed to be his on 
the basis of the rest of his writings.” In XIV 1, 7 Strabo includes 
Hecataeus in the company of Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes. 
Agathemerus Ge. Inf. 11 reports that Hecataeus filled in the details in 
the map which Anaximander had drawn. For comments on Anaxi¬ 
mander’s influence on Hecataeus see von Fritz, G.G., I, p. 48. Hecataeus 
was also linked with other philosophers. The Suda’s report that he 
was a student of Protagoras is nonsense; nor will it help any to read 
Pythagoras. But, at any rate, Heraclitus must have had reason to 
associate Hecataeus with two other contemporaries, Pythagoras and 
Xenophanes. Perhaps both the Periegesis and the Genealogies were 
written for the small circle of philosophoi who could also appreciate 
the cosmogonical treatises. 

69. The supernatural elements in the stories about Gyges are dis¬ 
cussed by Smith, “The Tale of Gyges,” pp. 269-275 and 366 ff. Arias 
and Hirmer, Vase Painting , p. 332, note that the representation of 
Croesus on the pyre (cf. note 8) is "one of the rare historical pictures 
in Greek art." The opposite panel features Theseus and Antiope. 
That Croesus and Theseus appear on the same vase suggests that 
the painter considered the story of Croesus just as wonderfully 
“mythical” as the story of Theseus and the Amazons. 

Chapter 2. The Earliest Greek Accounts of Eastern History 

1. So Eduard Schwartz, “Dionysios,” RE, V, col. 934, and Jacoby, 
FGrHist, no. 687, p. 411. Jacoby noted that Dionysius of Samos is 
known to have written the Historical Cycle, and Dionysius Scyto- 
brachion the Troica and Mythica. The Periegesis of the Inhabited World 
was also attributed to the Samian by the Suda. See Jacoby’s 
commentary on Dionysius of Samos and Dionysius Scytobrachion 
(FGrHist , nos. 15 and 32). 

2. Dionysius f 1. By the middle of the fifth century Cadmus was 
recognized as the conveyor of the alphabet. See Herodotus V 58-59, 
where a consensus on Cadmus’ role is more or less assumed. Diony¬ 
sius, like Anaximander and Hecataeus, reflects an earlier opinion. 

3. Dionysius f 2. Cf. Herodotus III 61. 

4. Dionysius f 3. Since here Dionysius is sandwiched between 
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Hecataeus and Hellanicus, the reference may well be to the Milesian. 
Cf. Herodotus IV 49. 

5. Dionysius f 4. We find the same etiology in Herodotus 11,1. 

6. C. F. Lehmann-Haupt waged a strenuous campaign to win 
recognition for Dionysius as a principal source for both Herodotus’ 
and Xenophon’s information on Persian history. See, e.g., his "Zur 
Geschichte und Uberlieferung des ionischen Aufstandes,” Klio, 2 
(1902), 338, and "Gobryas und Belsazar bei Xenophon,’’ pp. 341-345 
in the same volume. Stanley Casson, “ The Vita Miltiadis of Cornelius 
Nepos,” Klio, 14 (1915), 69-90, traced much of Nepos’ account of 
Marathon and subsequent events back to Dionysius. 

7. Max Pohlenz, Herodot, der erste Geschichtschreiber des Abendlandes 
(Leipzig, 1937), p. 21, classified Dionysius with “den Phantomen, die 
sich von Zeit zu Zeit die Altertumswissenschaft aufbaut, um einen 
leeren Raum ihres Gebietes auszufiillen.” Jacoby did not assign much 
importance to Dionysius but did assume that in the early fifth century 
Dionysius had in fact written a Persica. For this Jacoby was censured 
by von Fritz, G.G., I, 2, p. 78: “F. Jacoby, der sonst viele falsche 
Datierungen von und in antiken Schriftstellern mit scharfsinniger und 
fiberzeugender Kritik berichtigt hat, hat mit seltsamer Hartnackigkeit 
sein ganzes Leben hindurch an dem Glauben festgehalten, dass 
Dionysios von Milet ein Zeitgenosse des Hekataios gewesen sei und 
die beiden in dem Suda-Lexikon erwahnten Werke fiber Persien und 
persische Geschichte nach Dareios geschrieben habe.” Von Fritz, 
while dismissing Dionysius as an improbability, does admit that, if 
Dionysius did write a Persica early in the fifth century, that work 
would have been of the greatest significance for the development of 
historiography (G.G., I, 1, p. 103). 

Perhaps we cannot prove the existence of Dionysius’ Persica in the 
early fifth century, but why should one attempt the far more difficult 
task of proving its nonexistence? Is the ghost of Dionysius a creation of 
scholars, or is the need to exorcize Dionysius the consequence of 
invalid presuppositions about the origins of historiography? 

8. Hellanicus ( FGrHist , no. 4) ff 59-60. 

9. Hellanicus ff 61-63. Strepsa was a town in northwestern Chalci- 
dice, near Therma. Cf. Aeschines, On the Embassy 27. Therma was the 
rendezvous for the three marching divisions of Xerxes' army, and 
Hellanicus almost certainly mentioned Strepsa in connection with the 
routes taken by the invading army. 

10. Hellanicus ff 177-183. Cf. f 132. 

11. Aulus Gellius Nodes Atticae XV 23; Vita Eurip. p.2,5 (Schwartz); 
Eusebius Chron. Can., Ol. 70, 1; Suda, s.v. 'EAAavucos', Ps.-Lucian 
Macrobioi 22 . 

12. Hellanicus f 171. 
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13. Hellanicus f 170. 

14. Hermann Diels, “ Chronologische Untersuchungen iiber Apollo- 
dors Chronika,” RhMus, 31 (1876), 47-54, proposed that the scholiast 
on Aristophanes’ Frogs, to whom we owe f 171, wrongly attributed to 
Hellanicus what should have been attributed to Theopompus, and 
Diels accordingly dated Hellanicus to 496-411. Wilamowitz, “Mem¬ 
oriae Oblitteratae,” Hermes, 11 (1876), 291-294, retorted that the 
biographical data on Hellanicus and most other ancient authors is 
suspect and that the Aristophanes scholion must be the foundation for 
fixing the dates of Hellanicus. Jacoby, "Hellanikos,” RE, VIII, cols. 
107-111, concluded that Hellanicus published most of his works after 
425. F. P. Rizzo, "Sulla cronologia della vita di Ellanico,” Athenaeum, 
43 (1965), 369-384, suggests that the Aristophanes scholion originally 
referred to the battle of Salamis in 480 not the battle of Arginusae in 
406, and Rizzo therefore dates Hellanicus to 500-415. Momigliano, 
“Ellanico e gli storici della guerra del Peloponneso,” Athenaeum, 44 
(1966), 135, finds Rizzo’s thesis unacceptable. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, 
p. 479, believes that Hellanicus may have published some works 
prior to 425," aber daran, dass die fur die Entwicklung der Geschichts- 
schreibung wichtigsten seiner Schriften nach Herodot veroffentlicht 
worden sind, ist nicht zu zweifeln.” 

15. For a list of Hellanicus’ works see Jacoby, “Hellanikos,” cols. 
114, 127, 136, and 138. The Priestesses of Hera was a work divided into 
at least three rolls. Harpocration refers to a fourth book of the Atthis 
(Hellanicus f 44), but Jacoby, cols. 141-142, argues that since otherwise 
only two books of that work are attesced, Harpocration’s eV A may be 
a corruption of ev Sevrepa). 

16. De Herod. Mai 36 p. 869A = Hellanicus f 183. 

17. Dionysius, Ad Pomp. 3, 7. 

18. The parody of Herodotus I 1-5 in Acharnians 523-529 assumes 
that Herodotus’ work was rather well known to the Athenian public 
in 425. 

Ctesias, who wrote his Persica early in the fourth century, apparently 
regarded his immediate predecessor as Herodotus, not Hellanicus; 
see Photius, Bibl. 71 p. 35, b 35 = Ctesias (FGrHist, no. 688) T 8. 
Photius also remarks (72 p. 43, b 20) that Ctesias insisted that it was 
contrary to Persian custom to burn a human body, “and on that 
basis convicts Hellanicus and Herodotus of telling lies.” The order of 
the two names may be significant. 

It may also be noteworthy that nowhere in ancient literature is 
Hellanicus ever charged with maligning Herodotus or stealing from 
the Histories. Eusebius (P.E. 10, 3, 23) quotes Porphyry to the effect 
that Pollio wrote two essays on plagiarism, one entitled Concerning the 
Thefts of Ctesias, the other, Concerning the Thefts of Herodotus. Com- 
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menting on the Greek writers' penchant for incriminating their pre¬ 
decessors, Josephus (Against Apion, I 16) noted that Hellanicus often 
disagreed with Acusilaus. Had he written the Persica after Herodotus 
wrote the Histories , surely Hellanicus would have named Herodotus 
when disagreement was necessary. 

19. For earlier scholars’ conclusions about Charon’s date and 
writings see, e.g., Eduard Schwartz, "Charon,” RE, III, col. 2179, and 
Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, pp. 21-22. Pearson’s Early Ionian 
Historians apparently went to press before Jacoby’s article appeared, 
and so (p. 140) assumes 464-1 as Charon’s floruit. The article in 
question, “Charon von Lampsakos,” SIFC, 15 (1938), 207-242, is still 
the definitive study of Charon’s writings and place in Greek historio¬ 
graphy. R. J. Lenardon, "Charon, Thucydides and 'Themistocles’,” 
Phoenix, 15 (1961), 28-40, does not discuss Charon’s dates, but assumes 
that Charon’s work was available to Thucydides. Von Fritz, G.G., 1,1, 
pp. 519-522, guardedly accepts Jacoby’s conclusions but notes that 
Charon’s naivete is difficult to explain if he wrote most of his works 
at the end of the fifth century. 

20. Thucydides I 97. 

21. A Lampsacene would perhaps not have published the Prytaneis 
during the Archidamian War but could well have done so before the 
war or during the Peace of Nicias. 

22. Plutarch De Herod. Malig. 20 p. 859A-B. 

23. Tertullian De an. 46 = Charon ( FGrHist , no. 262) f 14. 

24. Charon f 11 = Plutarch Themistocles 27. 

25. For details see A. W. Gomme, A Historical Commentary on 
Thucydides (Oxford, 1945), I, 399. 

26. Stories about Themistocles may have circulated in Lampsacus 
even during the third quarter of the fifth century, since the Great 
King had given Lampsacus to Themistocles as a tributary city. 

27. Athenaeus IX 51 = Charon f 3. 

28. Plutarch, De Herod. Malig. 20 p. 859 A-B = Charon f 9. 

29. Herodotus I 160. 

30. Charon f 10. 

31. Not an unnecessary observation. Cf. T. R. Glover, Herodotus 
(Berkeley, University of California Press, 1924), p. 51: "Charon of 
Lampsacus wrote a history of Persia down to 492 b.c.” Even stranger 
is Glover’s statement (ibid.) that the history of Dionysius of Miletus 
stopped with the death of Darius. 

32. Herodotus I 7, 4; I 95, 2; I 130, 1. 

33. Robert Drews, “The Fall of Astyages and Herodotus’ Chronol¬ 
ogy of the Eastern Kingdoms,” Historia, 18 (1969), 1-11. 

34. The scheme was built on the assumption (I 7, 2) that Agron, 
founder of the Heraclid Lydian dynasty, was the son of Ninus, founder 
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of the Heradid dynasty in Assyria; and that, therefore, the arche in 
Upper Asia was one generation older than the arche in Lower Asia. 
In Lower Asia there were 27 kings from Agron through Croesus, and 
they ruled 675 years. There must, according to the scheme, have been 
28 kings in Upper Asia from Ninus through Cyrus. If the scheme 
assigned 24 years (the correct figure) to Cyrus as his regnal period over 
all of Upper Asia, it will have presented a total of 700 years for the 
Upper Asian dynasties (520 + 156 + 24). 

For a very different analysis of the Herodotean data see Molly 
Miller, "The Herodotean Croesus,” Klio, 41 (1963), 72 ff; and "Hero¬ 
dotus as Chronographer,” Klio, 46 (1965), 121-126. There it is argued 
that Herodotus himself set up a chronographic scheme; that he 
reckoned in 23-year “weak” generations and 39-year “strong” 
generations; that the 505 years assigned to the Heraclid Lydians = 
23 x 22 — 1; and that the Assyrians’ 520 years = 39 x 13^. Such a 
tour de force was anticipated by Hans Kaletsch, “Zur lydischen 
Chronologie,” Historia, 7 (1958), 6, n. 15, who observed that it can be 
"demonstrated” that our dates for the Hohenzollern rulers, from 
1701 to 1918, are based on genealogical calculations. Fordyce Mitchel, 
“Herodotus’ Use of Genealogical Chronology,” Phoenix, 10 (1956), 68, 
had cautioned against “pinning onto Herodotos any such absurd 
proposition as the one which involves using an odd assortment of 
23-year generations and 33^ year generations for the Lydian kings . . .” 

35. Neither Herodotus nor anyone else knew the exact date of 
Croesus’ fall. See Hermann Strasburger, “Herodots Zeitrechnung,” 
Historia, 5 (1956), 137-138 (this article has been revised and reprinted 
in W. Marg, ed., Herodot [Munich, 1962], pp. 677-725). Mary White, 
“Herodotus’ Starting Point,” Phoenix, 23 (1969), 39-48, observes that 
although the Greeks had no precise dates for Croesus’ reign they did 
have, even at the end of the fifth century, a vague “feeling” for the 
time at which he had lived. 

36. Hellanicus f 59 identifies the Chaldaeans as a people once called 
Cephenes, after Cepheus, father of Andromeda. He goes on to say 
that "when Cepheus was no longer alive, they left the country and, 
after campaigning, acquired the land of Artaea.” Hellanicus f 60 
defines Artaea as “the Persian land, which Perses, son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, colonized.” 

37. Hellanicus f 132 states that Medea brought her son, Polyxenus, 
with her when she fled from Athens to Media. Hellanicus apparently 
did not believe that Medea had a son named Medus but thought that 
Medea herself was the Median eponymic ancestress. That is precisely 
what is implied in Herodotus VII 62. Cf. Hellanicus f 179. 

38. This has been the common practice since H. Stein first deleted 
the phrase. W. W. How and Joseph Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus 
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(Oxford, 1928), II, 155, state that "The ... sentence is clearly an inter¬ 
polated marginal note of later date.” 

39. Hellanicus f 65. 

40. Eduard Meyer, “Herodots Geschichtswerk,” in his Forschungen 
%ur alten Geschichte, II (Halle, 1899), p. 231, concluded that all of VII 
22-137 depended more or less on a literary source. Jacoby, “Hero- 
dotos,” RE, Suppl.-Bd. II, cols. 449-451, limits use of a written source 
to VII 61-99. 

41. Even How and Wells, Commentary, II, 152, admit that the passage 
rests on a written source, but they define the source as “official 
Persian documents,” and remind us that “there is no reason to sup¬ 
pose that (Herodotus) used any literary source except the Persae of 
Aeschylus.” J. L. Myres, Herodotus, Father of History (Oxford, 1953), 
p. 220, suggests that Herodotus’ information is “ derived from a Persian 
army-list,” but notes that it contained many contradictions of 
Herodotus’ survey of the Persian provinces in book three. 

42. The epic poem of Choerilus of Samos was at one time sug¬ 
gested as Herodotus’ source for VII 61-99, but that epic clearly post¬ 
dates the Histories; cf. Jacoby, “Herodotos,” col. 451. Jacoby’s own 
suggestion was Dionysius of Miletus, but the solitary parallel with 
Dionysius is outweighed by the four parallels with Hellanicus. 

43. Interest in the newly deciphered Eastern inscriptions apparently 
led some nineteenth-century scholars to assume that Greek historians 
had relied on similar sources. So, for example, H. C. Tolman, an 
eminent interpreter of Old Persian as well as a classicist, believed that 
Herodotus’ history of the Medes was based on Median records 
( Herodotus and the Empires of the East [New York, 1899], pp. 10 and 54). 
Cf. also the discussion of Dionysius of Miletus in Wilhelm Schmid and 
Otto Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur I, 1 (Munich, Beck, 
1929), p. 693: “ Ohne Zweifel hatte er fur die Darstellung der Perser- 
geschichte reichere und zuverlassigere Quellen als fur die seiner 
Vaterstadt, vor allem den festen Zeitrahmen der Konigsannalen . .. 
Wer griechische Geschichte schreiben wollte, fand ausgiebige Quellen 
nur fur die Sagenzeit in den epischen Dichtungen.” Here Dionysius is 
presented as a historian in search of a subject, eventually drawn to the 
superior source material available in Persian archives. There is more 
of the nineteenth century a.d. than the fifth century b.c. in this 
picture. 

In fact, the one Persian inscription which might have proved useful 
to the Greek historian, the Behistun record of Darius’ rise to power, 
was not exploited. Herodotus did not know of it, and Ctesias believed 
it to be a memorial of the Assyrian queen, Semiramis (cf. Diodorus 
II 13, 1-2). 

44. One of the best discussions of our sources on Medo-Persian 
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history is still that of J. V. Prasek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser, I 
(Gotha, 1906), pp. 173-178, and II (Gotha, 1910), pp. 3-12. 

For an optimistic assessment of the extent and variety of Achaemenid 
inscriptions, see George Rawlinson, The History of Herodotus (New 
York, 1885), I, 46. Rawlinson's inventory, however, was based not on 
archaeological finds but on two misleading statements by ancient 
writers (Diodorus II 32 and the author of Esther 6: 1-2). The actual 
extent of our documentary evidence on the Achaemenids is indicated 
by a glance at F. H. Weissbach’s Die Keilinschriften der Achameniden 
(Leipzig, 1911). Transliteration and translation of all texts (Old 
Persian, Elamite, and Babylonian), from Cyrus the Great to Alexander, 
fill only 131 pages, with the Behistun inscription taking up more than 
half the book. 

For the three possible inscriptions of Cyrus, see Roland Kent, Old 
Persian: Grammar, Texts, Lexicon (New Haven, 1950), p. 116. Subse¬ 
quent discoveries at Pasargadae increase the likelihood that these 
sentences may have been inscribed during the reign of Darius. See 
R. N. Frye, The Heritage of Persia (Cleveland and New York, 1963), 
p. 80. It now seems probable that it was not until Darius’ reign that a 
system of writing was adopted by the Persians; see Frye, p. 71, and 
Kent, Old Persian, pp. 11-14. 

45. For Dionysius, the evidence lies in the title, Affairs after Darius. 
Xerxes’ invasion of Greece and the subsequent liberation of Ionia 
from the Persian yoke are the only imaginable subjects for a work so 
entitled. That Charon’s Persica did not end with a description of the 
Athos storm in 492 could be argued merely by an appeal to common 
sense. But for both Charon and Hellanicus we have the explicit state¬ 
ment, made by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that they had written on 
the “same theme” which Herodotus later dealt with in a superior 
fashion. What Herodotus’ theme is, is not that inscrutable. For 
Hellanicus see also ff 61-62, and note 9 of this chapter. It is most 
improbable that Chalcidian Strepsa or Thracian Tyroriza could have 
appeared in a Persica as anything but way stations for Xerxes’ ex¬ 
peditionary force; for Tyroriza see Herodotus VII 25. 

46. See, e.g., Isocrates De Pace 37 and 90; Areop. 75; Plato, Laws 
642 D. In the very entry which informs us that Charon wrote a work 
called IJepaiKd, the Suda dates Charon iirl twv IJcpaiKcov. I do not 
suggest that the title, Persica, should be translated "The Persian 
Wars”; but, as is shown by the Persica of Choerilus of Samos, a work 
with that title may have had the Wars as its principal subject. 

47. Hypothesis for Aeschylus’ Persians. Cf. Plutarch Themistocles 5. 

48. Hypothesis for Aeschylus’ Persians. 

49. See H. D. Broadhead, The Persae of Aeschylus (Cambridge, 1960), 
pp. xvi ff. On p. xviii Broadhead remarks of the Persians in defeat, 
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“It is constantly stressed that the gods were against them ... It would 
have been easy for Aeschylus to attribute the victory to the skill and 
prowess of the Greeks . .. but there is not a word of this.” In fact 
there is not a Greek name in the entire play. For Aeschylus’ emphasis 
of the Persian catastrophe see H. C. Avery, "Dramatic Devices in 
Aeschylus’ ‘Persae’,” AJP, 85 (1964), 173-184. 

50. In Aeschylus Persians lines 759-780 the tragedian puts into the 
mouth of Darius a summary of Iranian history: 

So then, there has been done the greatest deed of all, 

It shall always be remembered, for such has never 

Befallen the city of Susa to desolate her 

Since that time when Lord Zeus granted this honor, 

That one man should rule all Asia rich in flocks, 

Wielding the magisterial scepter. 

For Medus was the first leader of the host, 

And then another, his son, duly performed the task, 

For his intelligence controlled his will. 

After him a third, Cyrus, a fortunate man, 

Ruled and won peace for all whom he held dear. 

He added to his realm the Lydian and Phrygian folk, 

And struck all Ionia with a mighty blow. 

No god sent grief to him, since he was wise. 

The fourth to guide the host was Cyrus’ son. 

Mardos was the fifth to rule, disgrace to his land 
And to the venerable throne. But by a ruse 
Stout Artaphrenes slew him in his chambers. 

Helped by dear friends who shared the task imposed. 

A sixth was Maraphis, and seventh Artaphrenes. 

And I by lot obtained that which I sought, 

And with a great host made many great campaigns. 

51. Ibid., line 773. 

52. Ibid., lines 768-772. 

53. These allusions suggest that the average man in the theater 
knew something about the revolt of Mardos (Aeschylus Persians lines 
774-775; cf. Herodotus’ Smerdis) and the assassination of Mardos 
(Persians lines 775-777; cf. Herodotus’ seven conspirators). Many in 
the audience must have known that Darius had been chosen king by 
lot (Persians line 779; cf. Herodotus’ stallion and the mare). 

54. Aeschylus’ ignorance of Iranian history before Cyrus’ time is 
displayed in lines 765-767. We may, of course, identify Medus as 
Cyaxares, but there is no reason to think that Aeschylus knew the 
name of either Cyaxares or Astyages. It is a mistake to assume that 
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Aeschylus had an expert knowledge of Median and early Persian 
history. Editors who make that assumption have bracketed line 778, 
arguing that Aeschylus would have known that “Mardos” was 
succeeded directly by Darius, but the Behistun inscription shows how 
tortured Persian politics were during the year 521, and undoubtedly 
the Greeks had some difficulty in knowing who was king and who 
was not king. We have noted that Hellanicus (f 180) listed Maraphis 
as one of Cambyses’ brothers. See Olmstead, Persian Empire, pp. 92 
and 143. 

55. Broadhead, The Persae, p, xxxii, concludes: “In fine, a tragic 
poet, in dealing with a subject taken from contemporary or recent 
history, was both fettered and free. Where the audience was well 
acquainted with the facts, he could not seriously tamper with these 
facts; but the slighter their knowledge, the greater could be his 
freedom of treatment, especially if his dramatic purpose was thereby 
furthered. Minutiae that are important for the historian may have 
had little or no significance for the poet.” 

56. The accuracy of Aeschylus' description of the battle of Salamis 
has been much discussed. For recent analyses see Broadhead, The 
Persae, appendix A; A. R. Burn, Persia and the Greeks (New York, 

1962) , pp. 451 ff; Charles Hignett, Xerxes’ Invasion of Greece (Oxford, 

1963) , pp. 222-239. Burn rates Aeschylus’ description rather low in 
historicity. Hignett finds it compatible with Herodotus, and so reliable. 
It is improbable that Aeschylus, who was at least an eyewitness of the 
battle, if not one of the hoplites on Psyttaleia, could have presented a 
grossly inaccurate description of the battle to an audience of Salamis 
veterans. But even if his version is essentially reliable, it is clear that 
the poet invented and distorted minor details to suit his theme. See 
especially Richmond Lattimore, “Aeschylus on the Defeat of Xerxes,” 
Classical Studies Presented in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather (Urbana, 
1943), pp. 82-93. Aeschylus was concerned to portray the tragedy of 
Xerxes, not to chronicle indiscriminately the diverse events of 480. 

57. Simonides no. 103 (D). 

58. The Suda, s.v. Eipiovib-qs- 

59. See the promises in Pindar Pyth. I, 75-78. Fr. 76 (ed. Sandys), 
apparently written in 474, comes from a dithyramb which eulogized 
Athens' victories over the Persians. For an analysis of Simonides’ and 
Pindar’s references to the Persian Wars see Wilhelm Kierdorf, 
Erlebnis und Darstellung der Perserkriege (Gottingen, 1966), pp. 13-47. 

60. Diogenes Laertius VIII 57 quotes Aristotle to the effect that 
Empedocles was “Homeric” in his poetry, and “that he wrote other 
poems, the Crossing of Xerxes, and a poem to Apollo. But his sister or, 
as Hieronymus says, his daughter later burnt these poems.” The 
Persae of Timotheus, the prologue for which was supposedly written 
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by Euripides, was not an epic (see Paul Maas, "Timotheos,” RE, VI 2 , 
cols. 1333-1335), but a nomos. 

61. The Suda, in its entry on Scylax of Caryanda, informs us that he 
wrote a work entitled to: Kara ' HpanXeih-qv tov MvXccooCov fiaatXea. 
Scylax = FGrHist. no. 709. 

62. Herodotus V 121. 

63. Sosylus (FGrHist. no. 176) f 1 (= Papyrus Wurzburg): “The 
Massiliotes had learned from history about the formation which 
Heraclides, a Mylasian by birth, employed at Artemisium. He had 
been outstanding among his contemporaries because of his intel¬ 
ligence.” The importance of this papyrus fragment was recognized 
long ago; cf. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, pp. 24-25. Since 
Sosylus did not find his information in Herodotus, he undoubtedly 
found it in Scylax’ essay. The Artemisium in question has been identi¬ 
fied as Carian or Iberian Artemisium; but no battles at those two 
sites are known. The reference must be to the battle at Euboean 
Artemisium in 480. See following note. 

64. The inscription, an epitaph, was discovered by Threpsiades and 
published in BCH, 78 (1954), 106. The grave stele was incorporated in 
the Themistoclean wall, built in 478, and thus the inscription was cut 
some time prior to 478. It reads, 

aipa to 8e: Tvp[veo] 

Kapos to ^WAfa/coy] 

(line with Carian letters) 

XF\piotokX£s € 7 r[otet] 

In a short but very substantial article, “Skylax von Karyanda und 
Herakleides von Mylasa,” Historia, 3 (1955), 301-307, Hermann Bengt- 
son demonstrates the implausibility of identifying Heraclides’ 
Artemisium as anything but the Euboean narrows. That Herodotus 
says nothing about Heraclides’ tactics at Artemisium is not so sur¬ 
prising. As Bengtson shows, Herodotus’ account of Artemisium is 
entirely an Athenian version of what happened and must have been 
based on oral traditions at Athens. That Herodotus did use Scylax’ 
work for his account of the Ionian and Carian revolt is suggested, 
Bengtson notes, by the unusual precision of Herodotus’ information 
on incidents in which the Carians were involved. 

65. Herodotus IV 44. 

66. Olmstead, Persian Empire, p. 145. 

67. See Lysias Epitaphios 4 ff; Plato Menexenus 239; Isocrates Paneg. 
66-72, Areop. 75, Panath. 195, Archid. 42. Kierdorf, Erlebnis, pp. 83-110, 
argues on the basis of Herodotus IX 27 and Thucydides I 73 that this 
Tatenkatalog was a traditional feature of fifth-century Athenian funeral 
speeches. 
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68. Anne Bovon, “La Representation des guerriers perses et la 
notion de Barbare, dans la l re moitie du V® siecle,” BCH, 87 (1963), 
579-602, has assembled fifteen examples of Persian warriors depicted 
on Attic vases from the first half of the fifth century. In none of the 
representations is there any “image meprisable des guerriers perses” 
(p. 598); the Persians are regularly presented in the tradition of the 
legendary opponents of the Hellenes and often appear in Amazonian 
costume. 

69. For a good discussion of the “mythologizing” and the icono- 
graphic idealization of the Persian Wars, see Bovon, La Representa¬ 
tion,” pp. 600-601, and J. H. Oliver, Demokratia, the Gods, and the Free 
World (Baltimore, 1960), pp. 118-123 and 138-143. Kierdorfs con¬ 
clusion ( Erlebnis , p. Ill) is based on his study of the literary evidence, 
but apparently it is equally valid for the paintings and sculptures of 
the middle of the fifth century: “Die heldenhaften Leistungen der 
antipersischen Koalition werden als ... ‘wert-voll’ verstanden und 
werden insofern mit mythischen Ereignissen zusammengestefit und 
dadurch in die Sphare der heroischen Vergangenheit erhoben.” 

70. R. W. Macan, Herodotus, vol. I, pt. 1 (London, 1908), p. lxxv. 
Macan also (p. xlvii) stressed the link between Herodotus and the 
tragedians, Aeschylus and Phrynichus. Bury, Ancient Greek Historians, 
pp. 21-22, stated that Dionysius and Charon had anticipated Herodo¬ 
tus’ description of the Persian Wars. Unfortunately, and for somewhat 
subjective reasons, statements such as these were set aside as “ Phanta- 
stereien” by Jacoby (“Herodotos, col. 405). 

71. Especially Jacoby’s RE articles, “Hekataios von Milet,” “Hel- 
lanikos,” and “Herotodos,” and his more general survey, “Ober die 
Entwicklung der griechischen Historiographie und den Plan einer 
neuen Sammlung der griechischen Historikerfragmente,” Klio, 9 
(1909), 80-123. 

72. Jacoby suggested that ethnography gradually developed “vom 
deskriptiven schon mehr zum erzahlenden Typus ... ( Herodotos, 
cols. 330-331). The typical ethnography in the early fifth century, 
Jacoby believed, had something to say about (1) geography of the 
land, (2) the nomoi of its inhabitants, (3) the thaumasia, and (4) political 
history. This four-part outline, which conformed to “einer bereits 
feststehenden literarischen Manier, was taken over by Herodotus in 
the early stages of his career (ibid., col. 331). 

73. Designating Hecataeus as the true father of history, Jacoby 
maintained, “In der Schriftstellerei des Milesiers liegen die Keime zu 
dreien von der vier wichtigsten Gattungen der historischen Literatur 
saec. V: zu den Typen der Genealogie (Mythographie), Ethnographic 
und zur Zeitgeschichte des griechischen Volkes. Vollstandig unab- 
hangig und, wenn uberhaupt, hochstens dutch ein loses Band mit 
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dem wahren “ Vater der Geschichte” verkniipft, ist von den grossen 
Gattungen allein die Horographie” (“Entwicklung,” p. 85). Jacoby 
looked upon the Persica of Dionysius and the Lydiaca of Xanthus as 
chapters from the Periegesis, elaborated and enhanced by some 
political history. The Persica, like the Periegesis itself, appeared during 
the Ionian revolt: “Man hatte das Bedtirfnis, moglichst viel von dem 
herrschenden Volke zu erfahren; und dieses Bediirfnis hat die erste 
Ethnographic erzeugt. Es ist ebenso verstandlich, dass wir neben 
TTepaiKci im saec. V nur AvSicckcc finden.” 

74. See Jacoby’s comments in "Entwicklung,” pp. 109 ff., and in 
Atthis, pp. 51-70, 176-196, and 289. 

75. This conclusion is now generally accepted. See Walter Spoerri, 
“Lokalchronik,” Der Kleine Pauly, vol. Ill (Stuttgart, 1969), col. 715. 

76. G. de Sanctis, "La composizione della storia di Erodoto,” 
RFIC, 54 (1926), 289-309. 

77. “. . . un’opera di storia persiana dove si tratasse di tutti i popoli 
con cui i Persiani erano venuti a contatto: una IleploSos yfjs, in sos- 
tanza, sul tipo di quella di Ecateo, ma con carattere prevalentamente 
storico ...” (ibid., p. 295). 

78. Ibid., pp. 297-300. 

79. J. E. Powell, The History of Herodotus (Cambridge, 1939). 

80. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, chapter 5 (= pp. 104-475). 

81. Ibid., pp. 451-452. 

82. Ibid., pp. 154-157; see also the same author’s "Herodotus and 
the Growth of Greek Historiography,” TAPA, 67 (1936), 315-340. In 
the opinion of von Fritz, the fabulous Labyrinth and the constructions 
at Lake Moeris made a profound impression on Herodotus, stimulat¬ 
ing him to begin his historical researches. 

83. Pohlenz, Herodof, Myres, Herodotus', H. R. Immerwahr, Form 
and Thought in Herodotus (Cleveland, 1966). Another argument along 
the same lines has recently been made by H. F. Bornitz, Herodot- 
Studien: Beitrdge z um Verstdndnis der Einheit des Geschichtsxverks 
(Berlin, 1968). 

84. Most frequently, the only predecessor of Herodotus to be 
acknowledged is Hecataeus. Attilio Roveri, "La nascita delie forme 
storiche da Ecateo ad Erodoto,” Studi pubblicati dall’Istituto di Filologia 
Classica, 13 (1963), 1-52, presents the first chapter of what is envisioned 
as a "Storia della storiografia greca.” It is therefore all the more 
regrettable that Roveri moves directly from Hecataeus to Herodotus, 
with no comment at all on the literary activity during the seventy 
years which intervened. 

Michael Grant, The Ancient Historians (New York, 1970), pp. 16-20, 
apparently reckons with ethnographers and "logographers” in the 
days before as well as after Hecataeus and assumes that they included 
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in their works dynastic lists and material from city archives. In 
general, Grant’s chapter on the beginnings of historiography is con¬ 
fused by categories of "early” historians, the existence of which is 
attested only in other handbooks. 

M. I. Finley, The Greek Historians (New York, Viking Press, 1959), 
whose introduction is otherwise thoughtful and convincing, perhaps 
relies too heavily on Jacoby’s conclusions. In accounting for the rise 
of historiography in Ionia, Finley writes (p. 4): "That part of the 
Greek world was not only in closest contact with other peoples, 
eventually it was also subjected to them, first to the Lydians and then 
to the Persians. The Greeks thought it was important to know some¬ 
thing about their overlords, and so they investigated the subject and 
wrote books putting together the geography, antiquities, customs, 
and bits of history of the nations with whom they were concerned.” 
This does not, obviously, fit the description of the Persica given in 
the present study. The Lydiaca of Xanthus, which of course was 
written by a Lydian, will be discussed in Chapter 4. 

85. Chatelet, La Naissance de I'histoire, pp. 4Z-43. Chatelet follows 
the tradition that Cadmus of Miletus was the first Greek historian 
and that he was active ca. 550. Cadmus and the rest of Herodotus’ 
predecessors, as Chatelet understands them, were primarily ethnog¬ 
raphers; but in writing about various lands they also included “les 
evenements marquants de leur passe.” 

86. “Lie par son etre a une communaute qui lui assure vie et 
dignite d’homme et qui doit reconnaitre son historicite, le citoyen se 
comprend lui-meme comme etre-historique. Les Guerres mediques, 
dont Herodote a ete l’historien, constituent l’epreuve qui rend la 
chose evidente” (ibid., p. 405). 

87. Mazzarino, II pensiero storico classico, I, 23-60. Other influences 
are, of course, acknowledged. Mazzarino in fact finds the first evidence 
of Greek historiography in the Smyrneis of the poet Mimnermus, who 
lauded the Ionians’ valorous achievements against Gyges. But Mazza- 
rino’s sound observations about the relation of poetry to historiog¬ 
raphy are clouded by his insistence on “la profezia sul passato.” 

88. Ibid., pp. 97-98, 106 ft'., and 292. 

89. Chester Starr, The Awakening of the Greek Historical Spirit (New 
York, 1968). 

90. Ibid., pp. 115-117 and 121. Questioning Jacoby’s conclusion that 
the local histories arose in response to Herodotus’ Histories, Starr finds 
that the argument of Jacoby “smacks of the theoretical” and suggests 
that “it seems unreasonable to deny that the burgeoning intellectual 
activity of the archaic era could have produced some sort of semi- 
historical accounts in prose .. .” (p. 116). 

91. The list of early historians given by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
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(De Thuc. 5) is analyzed by von Fritz, G.G., 1,1, pp. 77 ff, and especially 
I, 2, pp. 54-56. The few preserved fragments indicate that most of 
these authors (once known to scholars as “logographers,” an un¬ 
fortunate term) wrote on mythology and archaiologia. Only Euagon 
of Samos ( FGrHist , no. 535) wrote also on nonlegendary events. But 
his work on Samos may well have been published after Herodotus 
wrote the Histories, for Herodotus does not seem to have known of 
any literary work on Samian history. See above all Gunther Gottlieb, 
Das Verhaltnis der ausserherodoteischen Uberlieferung Herodot (Bonn, 
1963), p. 26. For the relationship of Herodotus’ Samian logoi to the 
main theme of the Histories see Immerwahr, “ The Samian Stories of 
Herodotus," C.J. 52 (1956-57), pp. 312-322. I have not seen D. Pessl, 
"Der Samierlogos Herodots” (Ph.D. diss., Graz, 1967). 

Von Fritz concludes (G.G., I, 1, pp. 94-97) that the local histories of 
Greece appeared either immediately after or simultaneously with the 
Histories of Herodotus. This is somewhat more flexible than Jacoby’s 
formula, but is still quite consonant with our thesis that the first 
histories written by the Greeks were histories of the Great Event. 
Gottlieb has materially supported Jacoby's conclusion, showing that 
when Herodotus wrote there were available only oral traditions for 
the history of Athens (pp. 3-7), Sparta and Argos (p. 40). For bibliog¬ 
raphy on the local histories see Spoerri, “ Lokalchronik," col. 717. 

92. We cannot prove, of course, that Hellanicus and Charon first 
wrote their Persica and then moved on to local history. But Hellanicus 
was still at work on Athenian history in 406, and so it is clear that at 
least one of his local histories was written after his Persica. 

Either Charon had not yet written his Hellenica (if indeed he ever 
wrote one) when Thucydides wrote I 97, or the Hellenica did not trace 
Greek history beyond the Persian Wars. In either case the Hellenica 
would have been written as a pendant to the Persica. The fragments 
give no indication when Charon wrote his Horoi of the Lampsacenes. 
However that may be, the local histories of both Charon and Hellani¬ 
cus were composed long after Dionysius of Miletus had published his 
Affairs after Darius. 

93. James T. Shotwell, The History of History (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1939), I, 166. Cf. Bury, The Ancient Greek Historians, 

pp. 8-18. 

94. The belief that Western historiography was one of the products 
of the Ionian Enlightenment has unfortunately become an accepted 
dogma. The remarks of Roveri, Grant, and Finley have been cited in 
note 84. In another recent publication, Norman Austin, The Greek 
Historians (New York, Van Nostrand, 1969), devotes pp. 13-21 to “The 
Rise of the Critical Spirit.” Believing that “the real impetus to 
historical thought came with the rise of rationalistic thought," 
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Austin focusses his attention on the Ionian philosophers. For Austin, 
poetry and history were profoundly antithetical, the early Greek 
historians were “collectors of records, and historia meant the 
establishing of truth.” 

The same idea is to be found in the most definitive recent work. 
Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, p. 542, says unequivocally, "Entstehung und 
Entwicklung der griechischen Geschichtsschreibung sind von Anfang 
an dutch das Erwachen eines wissenschaftlichen Geistes bei den 
Ionern seit dem siebten Jahrhundert v. Chr. bestimmt.” This general¬ 
ization is more fully expressed in the same author’s “ Der gemeinsame 
Ursprung der Geschichtsschreibung und der exakten Wissenschaften 
bei den Griechen,” Philosophia Naturalis, 2 (1952), 200-223 and 376-379. 
For much the same view see R. G. Collingwood, The Idea of History, 
pp. 17-19. 

An early, ineffective, and somewhat eccentric protest against this 
analysis was made by Wolf Aly, Volksmdrchen, Sage und Novelle bei 
Herodot und seinen Zeitgenossen (Gottingen, 1921). Despite some ques¬ 
tionable assumptions and conclusions, Aly was undoubtedly correct 
in his assessment of Charon and Xanthus as storytellers whose stories 
were often (but not always) true. It is difficult to make a skeptical 
scholar out of Charon, who claimed (f 2) that there was still to be 
seen at Sparta the cup which Zeus gave to Alcmene in return for her 
favors, and who described (f 12) in detail the adventures of Rhoecus 
and the Nymph. 

One of the most balanced studies of the development of Greek 
historiography is that of Wolfgang Schadewaldt, Die Anfange der 
Geschichtsschreibung bei den Griechen,” Die Antike, 10 (1934), 144-168. 
Countering Spengler's lesson that the Greeks were essentially ahis- 
torical, Schadewaldt traced the development of the concept of history 
from Homer through Hesiod and the Cyclic poets. In Schadewaldt s 
opinion, Herodotus was the heir of this tradition and was neither an 
ancient Boccaccio nor, on the other hand, a scholar like Hecataeus. 
Schadewaldt assumed, however, that Herodotus was the first Greek 
to write on the recent past and did not explain how and why Herodotus 
came to write on the Persian Wars. 

95. Kurt Latte, “Die Anfange der griechischen Geschichtsschrei¬ 
bung,” Histoire et historiens dans Vantiquite (Vandoeuvres, 1956), pp. 3- 
20, makes several good observations on Hecataeus and Herodotus but 
ignores Aeschylus and does not explain the origins of Greek historio¬ 
graphy. The extent to which Phrynichus and Aeschylus have been 
neglected can be seen in von Fritz's massive study. Aeschylus is 
mentioned in two places, the first a reference to the Agamemnon and 
the second to the Seven Against Thebes (G.G., I, 1, pp. 238 and 484). 
The only Phrynichus who appears in the first volume is the late fifth- 
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century politician. Hecataeus is the subject of an entire chapter and 
is repeatedly mentioned thereafter. Mazzarino, II pensiero storico 
classico, pp. 88—92 (a section entitled, "Eschilo come storico”) gives 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus the attention which they deserve. 

Chapter 3. The Histories of Herodotus 

1. It cannot be denied that this is what the Histories do in fact 
contain (see Immerwahr, Form and Thought, pp. 16 ff„ for a more 
thorough summary). Whether this is what Herodotus intended as his 
subject is another question, which we shall try to answer in the course 
of this chapter. 

Pohlenz (to say nothing of Jacoby and his followers) did not regard 
the expansion of Persia as part of Herodotus’ intended theme: 
"Herodots Ziel ist, die grosse Auseinandersetzung zwischen Griechen 
und Barbaren darzustellen und den Ruhm ihrer Grosstaten zu 
kiinden. Er deutet auf den Perserkrieg als sein eigentliches Thema 
hin” ( Herodot , p. 9). 

2. See note 72 of chapter 2. 

3. Jacoby, “Herodotos,” cols. 330 ff. 

4. Having done so, however, Karl Triidinger pronounced Herodotus 
“incapable” of the more profound insights of Ionian ethnography 
(Studien %ur Geschichte der griechisch-rdmischen Ethnographie [Basel, 
1918], p. 43). 

5. See notes 72 and 73 of chapter 2. For a slightly different hypoth¬ 
esis see Powell, History of Herodotus, pp. 44-45: “Essentially, Greek 
history-writing reached its culmination in the century from Hecataeus 
to Thucydides by virtue of three innovations. One was the combina¬ 
tion of purely geographical description, like the rijs FFeploSos of 
Hecataeus, and of purely local tradition, like the cSpot Aap.faKrjva>v of 
Charon, the AvStcaai of Xanthus, or the IlepmKa of Dionysius Milesius 
into something like universal history by means of a main historical 
narrative. This combination is effected in the 'Persian history’ of 
Herodotus.” Powell believed that before Herodotus decided to make 
the Persian Wars his principal topic, he had envisioned writing a 
history of Persia, with ethnographic digressions on all the peoples 
within the empire. 

6. Immerwahr, Form and Thought, p. 81, finds two salient motifs in 
the Lydian logos: “the unification of Western Asia and Croesus’ 
attacks upon the Greeks.” This perhaps holds true if, like Immerwahr, 
we regard I 6-94 as a "Croesus -logos,” but here we are interested in 
what Herodotus has to say about Lydian history prior to Croesus’ war 
with Cyrus. 

7. Herodotus I 7. 
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8. In contrast, Herodotus devoted 108 lines to Croesus’ conversation 
with Solon, 133 lines to the story of Adrastus, and 165 lines to Croesus’ 
relations with Delphi. The fall of Lydia, which was the first action in 
the Great Event, occupies about 300 lines (the Persian conquest of 
Lydia, 186 lines; Croesus’ escape from the pyre, 58 lines; his subse¬ 
quent conversation with Cyrus, 40 lines [ed. Hude, Oxford Classical 
Text]). 

9. Herodotus I 5, 3, and 6, 2. 

10. Ibid., 14, 4. 

11. Ibid., 15. 

12. Ibid., 16, 1. 

13. Ibid., 16, 2-22, 4. 

14. See note 18. 

15. Herodotus I 26. 

16. Polyaenus Strategems VI 50. Aelian Varia Historia III 26, adds 
that Pindarus, the tyrant of Ephesus, was a nephew of Croesus; the 
city was given its freedom, but Pindarus was forced to flee to the 
Peloponnesus. 

17. It is hardly fortuitous that we know nothing at all about the 
Mermnads’ conquest of the interior of Asia Minor. Herodotus said 
nothing about it, presumably because he could find no information 
on the subject. Even his enumeration of the barbarian subjects of 
Croesus is faulty (I 28; cf. How and Wells, Commentary, on that 
passage). Nor could Xanthus the Lydian have written about these 
conquests. Surely Strabo, a native of Pontus, who was interested in 
the history of Asia Minor and was quite familiar with Xanthus’ 
Lydiaca, would have repeated whatever Xanthus had said about the 
matter. But Strabo’s few additions to Herodotus’ stories about the 
Mermnads concern their relations with the Greeks and must have 
been a part of the Greeks’ oral tradition about the Lydians. Cf. Strabo 
XIII 1, 22 and 42. 

18. Herodotus I 73, 1-2: "Croesus made his campaign against the 
Cappadocians for the following reasons: because of his desire for 
land he wished to make an addition to his own territory, and he 
had complete trust in the oracle, and he wished to take vengeance 
on Cyrus for the sake of Astyages. For Cyrus had overthrown Cyaxares’ 
son, Astyages, who was Croesus’ brother-in-law and was king of the 
Medes. He had become Croesus’ brother-in-law in the following 
way: a horde of Scythians . . .” After describing the incident, 
Herodotus resumes in I 75, 1-2: “So then, for reasons which I shall 
reveal further on in the story, Cyrus had overthrown this Astyages, 
who was his own grandfather. Croesus found fault with Cyrus for 
that and sent to the oracle to find out whether he should attack 
Persia.” 
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19. In a very valuable article, “Ergon: History as a Monument in 
Herodotus and Thucydides,” AJP, 81 (1960), 261-290, H. R. Immer- 
wahr emphasizes that for Herodotus a great ergon was significant and 
worthy of recording not because of its historical consequences, but 
because it was an index of its author’s importance. Herodotus thought 
it his duty to evaluate the erga (both concrete and abstract) and thus 
to award to their authors the acclaim which they deserved. 

20. Herodotus I 14, 1. 

21. Ibid., 25, 2. 

22. Ibid., 50-51. 

23. Ibid., 185-187. 

24. Ibid., 187, 5-188, 1. 

25. Ibid., 74, 3. 

26. Ibid., II 142, 1. Cf. II 99, 1 and 147, 1. 

27. Ibid., 154, 4. 

28. This was the conclusion of Alfred Wiedemann, Herodots %weites 
Buck mit sachlichen Erlauterungen (Leipzig, 1890), and has been generally 
accepted. See, e.g., Wilhelm Spiegelberg, Die Glaubwurdigkeit von 
Herodots Bericht iiber Agypten im Lichte der dgyptischen Denkmaler 
(Heidelberg, 1926), pp. 19-20. Heidel, Hecataeus, pp. 114ff, noted the 
errors in II 99-142 and proposed that the whole section was taken 
over from Hecataeus; Hecataeus had written a humorous “history” 
of Egypt, but Herodotus was too dull to discern its character and 
copied it as serious history. Hermann Kees, Kidturgeschichte des alten 
Orients: Agypten (Munich, 1933), labels II99-142 “Historchen, die sich 
Herodot als Ersatz fur echte Geschichte der alteren Zeit von halb- 
bliitigen Fremdenfuhrern bieten lassen musste.” Erich Liiddeckens, 
“Herodot und Agypten,” ZDMG, 104 (1954), 343-344, says of II99-142, 
“Er bietet eigentlich keine Geschichte, sondern Geschichten.” The 
distinction between II 99-142 and 147-182 is fundamental to von 
Fritz’ chapter, “Agyptische Geschichten und Geschichte,” G.G., I, 1, 
pp. 158-208. 

29. The most complete review of Herodotus’ Saite history is that 
of Herman de Meulenaere, Herodotos over de 26ste Dynastie (Leuven, 
1951). He notes that Egyptian sources substantiate some Herodotean 
details which have been doubted; cf. pp. 16-18 on the name Psam- 
metichus, and pp. 78-79 on the story of Patarbemis. De Meulenaere 
unnecessarily assumes that Herodotus’ account is most reliable when 
based on Egyptian sources, and is suspect, or at least in need of 
verification, when dependent on Greek informants. The opposite is 
more nearly true. An invaluable aid to an appraisal of Herodotus' 
information on the Saites is provided by F. K. Kienitz, Die politische 
Geschichte Agyptens vom 7. bis %um 4. Jahrhundert vor der Zeitwende 
(Berlin, 1953). Kienitz seldom finds Herodotus’ facts wrong and 
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accordingly makes much use of the Histories in reconstructing the 
history of Egypt during the 26th dynasty. 

30. Herodotus II100, 1. 

31. Ibid., 101, 1. 

32. Ibid., 101, 2. The lake and the pyramids are described in II 
149-150. 

33. In II 142 Herodotus summarizes his preceding narrative by 
noting that "according to the Egyptians and the priests" there had 
been 341 kings of Egypt from Min through Sethon, the predecessor 
of Psammetichus. Actually, Herodotus’ narrative mentions 342 kings: 
Min, 330 kings (the last of whom was Moeris), Sesostris, Pheron, 
Proteus, Rhampsinitus, Cheops, Chephren, Mycerinus, Asychis, 
Anysis, Sabacos, and Sethon. Computing three generations to the 
century, Herodotus reckons the years comprised in 341 generations. 
Instead of 11,367 years, however, he calculates the total at 11,340. 
As Herodotus reports in II 143, Hecataeus had learned that 345 kings 
had reigned in Egypt and that during so many reigns no god had 
appeared on earth. Hecataeus claimed that the priests at Thebes 
showed him 345 statues of piromeis as proof for the existence of 345 
kings (during the reign of each king there had been one piromis). 
Herodotus claims that he, too, was given the same tour. As Wiede¬ 
mann, Herodots £weites Buck, pp. 508-509, makes clear, there was no 
such series of statues at Thebes. It was, of course, possible to see 
hundreds of statues there. Camille Sourdille, La Duree et I’etendue du 
voyage d’Herodote en Egypte (Paris, 1910), pp. 195-201, discusses the 
wealth of Theban statuary and notes that a single temple contained 
572 statues. The priests must simply have told Hecataeus that there 
had been 345 kings of Egypt and waved to the forest of statues as a 
vague “proof” of that fact. 

Herodotus pretends that he had heard the names of all the kings 
of Egypt and implies that the priests recited the names to him in the 
order in which he presents them. In fact, Herodotus seems to have 
begun his calculations and miscalculations with some notion of the 
total number of Egyptian kings, perhaps Hecataeus’ figure of 345 
(although Herodotus’ list comes to 348, if Sabacos and Psammenitus 
are included). By designating the last king as no. 345, and his pre¬ 
decessor as no. 344, etc., he concluded (incorrectly) that Psammetichus 
was the 342nd king, and had 341 predecessors. But Herodotus had 
heard stories about only 14 of these predecessors. All the rest, he 
reasoned, must have done nothing at all to distinguish themselves. 
He reckoned that there had been 328 of these ciphers. In this case his 
error was the result of “the eternal confusion caused by the incon¬ 
sistency of the Hellenes in using both inclusive and exclusive reckon¬ 
ing. It would have been easy in this case to have overlooked Menes ” 
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(Mitchel, “Herodotos’ Use of Genealogical Chronology,” p. 62). Like 
Diodorus, Herodotus could have interspersed the known kings here 
and there in the dreary company of the unknown; but instead, he 
chose to range the known kings in an unbroken series back from 
Psammetichus. The unknown, graced only by the presence of Queen 
Nitocris, he presented as one undistinguished group, successors of 
Min and predecessors of those kings about whom Herodotus had 
stories to tell. 

In short, Herodotus did not hear from the priests the names and 
sequence of 341 pre-Saites. He had heard of only 14 of them, calculated 
that there were 328 others, and had no reason to determine the names 
and dates of these nonentities. 

34. Sesostris, II 108 and 110; Pheron, 111; Rhampsinitus, 121; 
Cheops, 124-126; Chephren, 127-128; Mycerinus, 129-132' and 135; 
Asychis, 136. 

35. Herodotus II 148. 

36. Ibid., 153-154. 

37. Ibid., 158. 

38. Ibid., 163. 

39. Ibid., 175-176. 

40. Ibid., 175, 1-4. 

41. Ibid., 176. 

42. Ibid., 159. 

43. Ibid., 160. 

44. Ibid., 173. 

45. Ibid., 182; cf. Ill 47, 1-2. 

46. Ibid., 151-152, 161-163, and 169. 

47. Ibid., 152, 154 and 157. 

48. Ibid., 159. 

49. Ibid., 161, 1-2. 

50. Ibid., 182, 2. 

51. Ibid., 102-106. 

52. Ibid., 112-115. 

53. Ibid., 121-122. 

54. Ibid., 141. 

55. Ibid., 102 and 106. 

56. Ibid., 103-105. 

57. Ibid., I 7, 3. 

58. In II 110 Herodotus reports that the priest of Hephaestus 
refused to allow Darius to set up a statue of himself in front of Sesos¬ 
tris’ statue, “saying that he (i.e., Darius) had not wrought such erga as 
Sesostris the Egyptian had done. For Sesostris, no less than Darius, had 
subdued the other nations and had also subdued the Scythians; Darius 
had not been able to take the Scythians. So, then, it was not right for 
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the latter to set up a dedication in front of the dedications of the 
former, since he had not surpassed him in erga.” 

59. Addition of the regnal periods which Herodotus attributes to 
the Saites fixes Psammetichus’ accession in 670. According to Herodo¬ 
tus, Psammetichus had been exiled by Sabacos, who was followed on 
the throne by Anysis, who was in turn succeeded by Sethon. Since 
Psammetichus ruled for fifty-three years, he must have been still a 
boy when exiled by Sabacos. All of this implies that Sethon ruled 
briefly and very shortly before 670. 

In I 95-96 Herodotus says that after the Assyrian empire had col¬ 
lapsed Deioces became king of the Medes. His Median dynasty lasted 
for 156 (or 150) years before being replaced by Cyrus in 559. Thus 715 
(or 709) is the terminus ante quem for the "Herodotean” date for the 
collapse of the Assyrian empire. 

60. Cf. Spiegelberg, Glaubwiirdigkeit, pp. 26-27. 

61. Herodotus II 182, 2. 

62. Ibid., I 106, 1 and 130, 1. 

63. Ibid., 105, 1. 

64. Ibid., 77, 1-2. 

65. See especially Strasburger, “Herodots Zeitrechnung,” pp. 
138-141, and von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, pp. 189-208. On p. 205 von Fritz 
remarks that the most obvious difference between II 99-142 and II 
147-182 is that in the former we find chronological chaos, whereas 
in the latter not only are the kings arranged in proper sequence, but 
also “die Dauer ihrer Regierung durchaus richtig angegeben ist.” 

66. Herodotus II 157. 

67. Ibid., 127. 

68. In II 145, 4 Herodotus notes that the Trojan War was fought 
about 800 years before his own time. 

69. Mycerinus, who had a short reign (II 133), and Asychis (II 136) 
are the only kings whom Herodotus lists between the reigns of 
Chephren and Anysis. Anysis was still on the throne when Psam¬ 
metichus was a youth (see note 59). The assumption that Herodotus 
shared our interest in the date of the pyramids has led to an unusual 
hypothesis. W. M. F. Petrie, “The Structure of Herodotus, Book II,” 
JHS, 28 (1908), 275-276, was disturbed by the fact that according to 
Herodotus the pyramids were built after the Trojan War, whereas 
they were actually built in the 4th dynasty (now dated from 2620 to 
2480; see Alan Gardiner, Egypt of the Pharaohs [Oxford, 1961], p. 434). 
In order to rescue Herodotus’ reputation Petrie suggested that 
Herodotus had listed the pyramid builders immediately after Min, 
the first king of Egypt, but two rolls of his manuscript were inter¬ 
changed, with the result that our text places Cheops et al. after 
Rhampsinitus rather than after Min. A sizable bibliography has 
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grown up around the problem. Most recent defenders of Petrie’s 
thesis are Myres, Herodotus, p. 4, and H. T. Wallinga, "The Structure 
of Herodotus II99-142," Mnemosyne, 12 (1959), 204-233. For arguments 
to the contrary see Hartmut Erbse, “ Vier Bemerkungen zu Herodot," 
RhMus, 98 (1955), 109-117; T. W. Africa, “Herodotus and Diodorus on 
Egypt,"JNES, 22 (1963), 257; and T. S. Brown, “Herodotus Speculates 
About Egypt,” AJP, 86 (1965), 72-75. Petrie’s thesis implies that 
Herodotus dated the pyramids to 11,500! It also leaves Herodotus only 
two kings (Rhampsinitus and Asychis) with whom to bridge the gap 
between the Trojan Wars and the boyhood of Psammetichus. Herodo¬ 
tus’ mistake about the pyramid builders is no more egregious than his 
statement about the “labyrinth.” That structure, actually the 
funerary temple of Amenemhet III, was built ca. 1800, but Herodotus 
attributes it (II148) to Psammetichus and his eleven rivals. Herodotus’ 
contemporaries thought that Menkaure’s pyramid had been built by 
Rhodopis, a prostitute who lived at the time of Sappho (Herodotus II 
134-135). Hecataeus of Abdera and Diodorus Siculus followed Herodo¬ 
tus in placing the pyramid builders shortly after the Trojan War 
(Diodorus I 63-64). 

70. Strasburger’s careful "Herodots Zeitrechnung,” as well as 
M. Miller’s fanciful “Herodotus as Chronographer,” attempts to 
demonstrate Herodotus’ concern for chronology but fails to test the 
assumptions on which these attempts are grounded. See the valid 
objections which Willem den Boer, “Herodot und die Systeme der 
Chronologie,” Mnemosyne, ser. IV, 20 (1967), 30-60, raises to Stras¬ 
burger’s argument. We might apply to Herodotus' histories of the 
Eastern kingdoms the conclusion which Mitchel, “Herodotos’ Use of 
Genealogical Chronology,” p. 58, states for his scattered chapters on 
the legendary period: “Herodotos himself was completely uncon¬ 
cerned with a thoroughgoing, consistent chronology for the period.” 
See also T. S. Brown, “The Greek Sense of Time in History as Sug¬ 
gested by their Accounts of Egypt,” Historia, 11 (1962), 257-270. 

71. The crucial consideration is that for Herodotus an ergon of an 
Egyptian king had, in most cases, no significance beyond itself. It had 
no historical consequences and was itself not the result of previous 
events or contemporary conditions. Sesostris’ conquest of Asia was for 
Herodotus what Hiero’s Olympic victory was for Pindar—a feat which 
per se, and not because of its consequences, deserved acclaim. 

Cf. Immerwahr, “Ergon,” p. 265: “The idea that monuments 
afford a yardstick for measuring, quite literally, the greatness of 
persons, underlies the mention of monuments in all the ethnographic 
logoi, especially the Egyptian.” 

72. Adolf Bauer, Die Entstehung des herodotischen Geschichtswerkes 
(Vienna, 1878). 
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73. Jacoby, “Herodotos,” cols. 330-333, 341-345, and 360-363. 

74. De Sanctis, “La composizione," pp. 294-300. 

75. Powell, History of Herodotus, pp. 39-55. 

76. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, p. 444. 

77. The Lydian, Babylonian, and Egyptian logoi are readily justified 
on these grounds, but some other ethnographic logoi are attached to 
the narrative of the Great Event with only formal and superficial 
links. The review of Darius' satrapies in book three provides 
Herodotus with the opportunity to describe India and Arabia (III 
97-113). His pretext for doing so is the report that these lands, while 
not tributary to Darius, presented him with annual gifts. The Arabian 
logos, which includes a description of flying snakes, leads Herodotus 
into a discussion of the reproductive characteristics of rabbits and 
lions, and then to a discussion of the northern and westernmost 
ends of the earth. The whole section is a good illustration of 
Herodotus’ relentless curiosity. 

The description of the peoples living north of Scythia (IV 102-117) is 
occasioned by the remark that all of these peoples felt threatened by 
the Persian advance into Scythia, but this pretext is weakened by the 
disclosure that most of the peoples in question did not choose to assist 
the Scythians (IV 119, 1-2). 

The Libyan logos (IV 168-199) is introduced with the story of how 
Arcesilaus of Cyrene was murdered in Barca, and how Arcesilaus' 
mother, Pheretima, persuaded the Persian satrap in Egypt to launch 
a punitive expedition against Barca. “ This was the announced pretext, 
but in my opinion the expedition was sent out in order to subdue the 
Libyans; for the peoples of the Libyans are many and varied, and of 
them a few were obedient to the king, but most never gave Darius a 
thought” (IV 167, 3). And thus we find ourselves embarking on 
another ethnographic logos. Herodotus’ report of the expedition 
against Barca shows how unfounded his “opinion” was. 

78. For a different interpretation see Immerwahr, Form and 
Thought, pp. 96-98, 112-113, and 172, where it is proposed that much 
of the material in the ethnographic logoi performs a symbolic or 
metaphorical role in the Histories. 

79. Pohlenz, Herodot, pp. 47-53 and 59 ff., has discussed the tension, 
apparent in the Histories, which resulted from Herodotus’ omnivorous 
appetite for information and the thematic limits of his subject. 

80. This is implied, as shall be shown, both in his preface and in his 
promise to write a historical logos on the kings of Assyria. 

81. Herodotus II 140, 2; III 12, 4; III 15. 

82. Pohlenz, Herodot, pp. 84-85. Pohlenz also compared (pp. 70-71) 
Herodotus’ logos on Egypt to Mommsen’s chapter on Carthage, 
inserted in a history of Rome at the point at which the two states 
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first came into conflict. Less convincingly, Pohlenz argued (pp. 80-81) 
that the history of Egypt interested Herodotus especially because 
Sesostris had tried to weld Asia and Europe together in a single 
empire. 

83. Myres, Herodotus, p. 92. 

84. Ibid., p. 89. 

85. Immerwahr, Form and Thought, pp. 81-86. 

86. Ibid., pp. 93-98. 

87. See note 17 of chapter 1, 

88. The conclusions which Immerwahr reached in “Ergon” may 
thus be expanded. Just as Herodotus’ accounts of the erga of individ¬ 
uals are intended to bestow acclaim on their authors, so the “national 
history,” which these accounts constitute, establishes the greatness of 
the kingdom which is the subject of the logos. 

89. On occasion Herodotus did just that. In I 148 he discusses the 
labyrinth of Psammetichus and his rivals, and in I 149-150 describes 
Lake Moeris and the pyramids of Moeris, which lay “close by” the 
labyrinth and were even more wonderful. His account of the mar¬ 
velous temple of Leto, in the city of Buto, is attached to his story of 
Psammetichus (II 155-156). Apparently Herodotus had not been able 
to discover which king had built the temple, but considered his 
Egyptian logos incomplete without a description of it. 

90. Herodotus II 148, 2. 

91. Fortunately, there is no need to explore that question here. 
The development of Herodotus’ mind, a subject to which so much 
attention has been given in the past, must still be of importance to 
biographers of Herodotus. But if, as has been argued in the preceding 
chapter, Herodotus was not the first Greek to write a work dealing 
with the recent past, then the intellectual evolution of Herodotus is 
not at all identical with the development of Greek historiography. 
If it were possible to show that at one time Herodotus’ interests were 
confined to geography and at an earlier time to commerce, there 
would still be no reason to trace the origins of Greek historiography 
to geography, and beyond that to merchandizing. 

92. Jacoby, “Herodotos,” cols. 335-336: “Der Hauptgedanke vom 
Gegensatze zwischen Griechen und Barbaren beherrscht nun tatsach- 
lich das ganze Werk insofern, als auch in den Biichern, die nicht wie 
der zweite Teil von V 28-IX allein der griechisch-persischen Geschichte 
gewidmet sind, auf ihn bestandig hingewiesen wird.” 

93. Ibid., cols. 347 ff. and especially 352. Unlike Jacoby, Powell was 
disturbed by the foreshadowings of the Persian War which are dimly 
visible in Herodotus’ Scythian logos and suggested that in order to 
explain them “we have to distinguish not two but three periods in 
the work of Herodotus: a first, in which the ' Persian history ’ as out- 
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lined in Ch. II, without Scythia, was an end in itself; a second, in which 
Scythia was written, when Herodotus contemplated extending the 
‘Persian history’ so as to include Marathon and the invasion of 
Xerxes, but still intended to treat them like the invasions of Egypt 
and Scythia, as episodes in a history basically Persian; and a third 
period, separated from the second by a considerable interval of time, 
of which the work which we have is the product ” ( History of Herodotus, 
p. 60). 

94. Jacoby, "Herodotos,” col. 351. As I understand his argument, 
von Fritz (G.G., I, 1, pp. 442 ff.) differs somewhat from Jacoby and 
believes that Herodotus had not initially regarded Persian history as a 
simple analogue to Egyptian or Babylonian history; rather, im¬ 
mediately after his awakening to the importance of history (vis-a-vis 
geography) Herodotus intended to subordinate the histories of other 
nations to a general “Geschichte des Perserreiches.” 

95. See especially the first chapter of Immerwahr's Form and 
Thought. 

96. Ibid., p. 19, for discussion and bibliography. 

97. Ibid., p. 42. 

98. Herodotus I 95, 1. 

99. Ibid., 95, 2-130 (precis). 

100. I 98-99. On these chapters see Heinrich Matzat, "Uber die 
Glaubwiirdigkeit der geographischen Angaben Herodots fiber 
Asien,” Hermes, 6 (1872), 463-464. 

101. Immerwahr, Form and Thought, p. 21. 

102. Herodotus I 177: “Harpagus, then, subdued the nations of 
Lower Asia; as for those of Upper Asia, Cyrus himself conquered each 
and every one of them, not omitting a one. Now most of these we 
shall pass over; but those which gave him the most trouble, and 
which are most worthy of mention, these I shall relate.” 

103. There were apparently several stories about Cyrus’ death. 
Herodotus himself (I 214, 5) says, “Although many logoi are told as to 
how Cyrus’ life ended, the one presented here is most credible, in my 
opinion.” Ctesias (f 9, 7-8) reported that Cyrus died after falling oft a 
horse in a campaign against the Derbices, near India. Berossus 
(FGrHist, no. 680, f 10) stated that he was killed in Dahae (which, like 
the land of the Massagetae, lay east of the Caspian). Xenophon is alone 
in presenting Cyrus as dying peacefully, at home ( Cyropedia VIII 7, 
17-28). 

104. Myres, Herodotus, p. 102, thus describes Herodotus’ account of 
the Libyan campaign: “This is a counterpart of the Scythian story, 
describing Persian aggression into Africa, an attempt to outflank the 
Greek world southward, like the conquest of Thrace to the north.” 
Immerwahr, Form and Thought, pp. 110-111, regards the Libyan logos 
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(IV 145-205) as an interruption of the story of the Persians’ campaigns 
in Scythia (IV 1-142) and Thrace (V 1-27). It must be admitted that by 
placing his narrative of Megabazus’ and Otanes’ campaigns after the 
Libyan logos (this placement was not required by chronology), 
Herodotus brings to an ominous climax his account of Persia’s 
advance toward the Greek mainland. 

105. Even Powell (History of Herodotus, pp. 59-60) notes that the 
account of the Scythian and Thracian campaigns “is dovetailed 
inseparably with the commencement of the Ionian revolt.” Von 
Fritz objects (G.G., I, 1, pp. 327-328) that neither the Libyan nor the 
Scythian campaign, nor the conquest of Thrace, Byzantium, etc., is 
explicitly described as a “ Vorbereitung” for an attack on the Greek 
mainland. But such explicit statements would have been quite out of 
order. Cyrus did not conquer Lydia, or Cambyses Egypt, in order to 
conquer Greece, and Herodotus did not pretend that they did. The 
Great Event was what it was only because (1) Lydia, Babylon, and 
Egypt, which were most worthy opponents of Persia, had crumbled 
at the first Persian onslaught, and (2) the Greeks, for whom the 
Persians had only contempt, had thrown the Persians back. So the 
account of Persian campaigns in Libya and Thrace shows the jugger¬ 
naut relentlessly advancing. Explicit anticipations of the coming 
campaign against the Greek mainland would not only have been 
heavy-handed, but would have detracted from the paradox of its 
outcome. 

106. So we see the activities of Mazares and Harpagus in Ionia, 
Caria, and Lycia (I 154-176), Zopyrus in Babylon (III 150-160), Mega¬ 
bazus in Thrace (IV 143-144 and V 1-25), Aryandes in Libya (IV 145- 
205), and Otanes on Samos (III 139-149) and, later on, in the Hellespont 
and the Aegean (V 26-27). Most important of all, of course, were the 
campaigns of Datis and Mardonius against the Greek mainland; but 
here there is no mistaking the fact that Herodotus is dealing with the 
Great Event, and not with the history of Persia. 

Some of the stories listed above, especially those concerning Harp¬ 
agus and Zopyrus, fall into the category of “ Vassalengeschichten” 
analyzed by Karl Reinhardt, “Herodots Persergeschichten,” Geistige 
Oberlieferung: Ein Jahrbuch (Berlin, 1940), pp. 138-184 (reprinted in 
Marg, Herodot, pp. 320-369). See also the perceptive remarks of 
A. Momigliano, “Fattori orientali della storiografia ebraica post- 
esilica e della storiografia greca,” Rivista Storica Italiana, 77 (1965) 
456-464. 

107. Herodotus V 53. Herodotus does not refer to Persepolis at all. 
He mentions the tribe of the Pasargadae (I 125 and IV 167), but not 
the site of Pasargadae, famous for Cyrus’ palace and tomb. 

108. Cf. Immerwahr, "Ergon,” p. 269: "To him great deeds leave 
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visible traces behind, and the historian and his public arrive at an 
understanding of the greatness of the past partly through these 
visible traces. In general, therefore, Herodotus prefers things seen to 
things heard, despite the fact that history is, by its nature, based 
on oral accounts.” On the general question see Nenci, "II motivo 
dell’autopsia nella storiografia greca,” Studi Classici e Orientah, 3 
(1953), 14-46. 

109. Herodotus I 7, 2. 

110. Ibid., 87, 1. Herodotus also quotes "the Lydians’ in I 93 and 94 

and IV 45, 3. . 

111. The prominence of Miletus in his account or the early Merm- 
nads (I 14, 4; I 15, 1; I 17, 1-22, 4) suggests that Herodotus learned 
there much of what he knew about these kings. The shrine ot Apollo 
at Branchidae, approximately twelve miles from Miletus, had been 
destroyed by Darius or Xerxes. The frequent references which 
Herodotus makes to the oracle and the dedications at Branchidae may 
reflect histone at Didyma or Miletus (see especially I 92, 2: “The 
dedications which Croesus sent to Milesian Branchidae were, o><r eyoj 
■nvvddvopai, equal in weight and quality to those at Delphi." Cf. also 
I 46, 2; I 157, 3; I 159; II 159, 3; V 36, 3). 

112. Herodotus’ personal investigation of the dedications at Delphi 
is indisputable. Roland Crahay, La Litterature oraculaire chezHerodote 
(Paris, 1956), argues unconvincingly that much of Herodotus informa¬ 
tion about the dedications came from tendentious written sources, 
composed by the exiled Alcmaeonids in the last quarter of the sixth 
century. For criticism of Crahay’s thesis see Martin Nilsson, Das 
delphische Orakel in der neuesten Literatur,” Historia, 7 (1958), 
245-247. 

113. Herodotus I 84, 3; II106. Matzat, "Glaubwiirdigkeit,” pp. 397- 
402, reviews Herodotus’ descriptions and finds them quite satisfactory. 
Compare Herodotus’ descriptions of the reliefs at Karabel with figures 
102 and XXIII in Ekrem Akurgal, Die Kunst der Hethiter (Munich, 1961). 
Cf. I 93 for Herodotus’ comments on the gold dust of Mt. Tmolus. 

114. Concerning the tomb of Alyattes, Matzat concludes ( Glaub- 
wiirdigkeit,” p. 402), “Es ist wohl ausser Zweifel, dass Herodot^diese 
wie die vorige Messung selbst gemacht hat, so wie auch das es e/te 
schon mit hoher Wahrscheinlichkeit auf Autopsie hindeutet.” 

115 An important study by Martin Braun, History and Romance in 
Graeco-Oriental Literature (Oxford, 1938), showed how very meagre 
and fanciful were the historical traditions known to the common 
people of the East (Judaea excluded). 

116. A. H. Sayce, who in 1883 published an edition of Herodotus 
I-III, denounced the Father of History as the Father of Lies. In his 
Ancient Empires of the East (New York, Collier and Son, 1913), pp. xxix- 
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xxxiii, Sayce observed that “the long controversy which has raged 
over the credibility of Herodotus has thus been brought to an end by 
the discoveries of recent years,” and that "he stands convicted of 
never having visited the district he undertakes to describe.” 

117. Herodotus’ portrayal of Babylon has been carefully checked 
against archaeological findings. O. E. Ravn, Herodotus’ Description of 
Babylon, tr. Margaret Tovborg-Jensen (Copenhagen, 1942), and 
Walter Baumgartner, “Herodots babylonische und assyrische Nach- 
richten,” Archiv Orientalni, XVIII, 1 (1950), pp. 69-106, availed them¬ 
selves of the wealth of new evidence discovered by Robert Koldewey 
at the beginning of this century and conclude that Herodotus faith¬ 
fully describes fifth-century Babylon. Earlier scholars had seized upon 
Herodotus’ report that the Euphrates flows through the middle of the 
city as evidence that he had never seen the city. But, Koldewey dis¬ 
covered a thick layer of pure river sand running between the palace 
and the temple areas of Babylon; it thus appears that sometime after 
480 the river was diverted to run through the city (see Ravn, pp. 58- 
60). For the close correspondence of Herodotus’ description of the 
temple of “Zeus Belus” with Esagila and Etemenanki see Baum¬ 
gartner, pp. 75-78. Koldewey, Das wieder erstehende Babylon (Leipzig, 
1913) frequently cited Herodotus with approval. 

118. This would explain why Herodotus thought Etemenanki con¬ 
sisted of eight stories instead of seven. From outside the precinct walls 
an observer could see only the top six stages and would estimate that 
two more lay below his line of vision. But the first story was 33 meters 
high, the second only 18, and the rest approximately six. See Ravn, 
Babylon, pp. 48-79, and Baumgartner, “Herodots babylonische und 
assyrische Nachrichten,” p. 77. 

119. D. D. Luckenbill, Ancient Records of Assyria and Babylonia 
(Chicago, 1926), vol. I, no. 733; cf. nos. 731 and 745. Sammuramat, wife 
of Shamshi-Adad V (823-810) and mother of Adad-nirari III (809-782), 
was regent of Assyria during the minority of her son. In a review of 
Braun’s History and Romance, W. F. Albright noted ( AJP , 66 [1945] 
101-102), “Sammu-ramat (whose name is not Assyrian at all, but 
Aramaic, meaning 'The Goddess Shammu is exalted’) is the only 
queen mother in Assyrian history who is treated in contemporary 
inscriptions as though she were the equal or superior of the reigning 
king.” For nineteenth-century objections to the identification of 
Semiramis with Sammuramat see, for example, W. Robertson Smith, 
“Ctesias and the Semiramis Legend,” English Historical Review, 2 
(1887), 303-317. 

120. Braun, History and Romance, pp. 6-13. 

121. The “East India House Inscription” of Nebuchadnezzar makes 
it quite clear that the flood-control measures which Herodotus 
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attributes to Nitocris were in reality the work of Nebuchadnezzar. 
See Ravn, Babylon, pp. 40-42. Nabonidus’ mother, Adad-guppi, even¬ 
tually enjoyed considerable prestige (see C. J. Gadd, “The Harran 
Inscriptions of Nabonidus,” Anatolian Studies, 8 [1958], 35-92), but it is 
difficult to see how her memory could have supplanted that of 
Nebuchadnezzar, who ruled from 605 to 562. Even Ctesias, who spent 
several years in Babylon, never heard of either Nebuchadnezzar or 
the empire he created. Megasthenes ( FGrHist , no. 715, f 1), at the 
beginning of the third century, was the first Greek to mention 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

122. “Labynetus” is certainly Nabonidus. E. F. Weidner, "Laby- 
netos,” RE, XII, cols. 311-312, notes that many Eastern names show 
confusion between initial N and L. 

123. Berossus ( FGrHist , no. 680, f 8) boasts of Nebuchadnezzar’s vast 
empire, but Berossus had been influenced by Greek historiography 
(Josephus Against Apion I 142). In the fifth century the Babylonians 
would have been less interested in their former empire. A verse 
account of Nabonidus’ follies, written at Babylon in the latter sixth 
century, reveals that its author, like the compilers of the Nabonidus 
Chronicle, was quite oblivious to the imperial aspirations and achieve¬ 
ments of the Chaldaean kings and was concerned only about the 
regular performance of temple rituals in Babylon and other southern 
Mesopotamian cities. For the verse account see Sidney Smith, Baby¬ 
lonian Historical Texts Relating to the Capture and Downfall of Babylon 
(London, 1924), pp. 83-91. 

124. He refers to “the Chaldaeans” as his authorities in I 181, 5; 
182, 1; 183, 1; 183, 3; cf. also 187, 5 and 191, 6. The Chaldaeans began 
arriving in Babylon during the seventh century and were a dominant 
minority in the sixth and fifth centuries. Herodotus was under the 
false assumption (I 181, 5) that the Chaldaeans were priests of Zeus 
Belus. 

125. For thorough and balanced analyses of Herodotus’ historie in 
Egypt see especially Spiegelberg, Glaubwiirdigkeit, pp. 19-31, and 
Ltiddeckens, “Herodot und Agypten,” pp. 332-346. I have not seen 
Martin Kaiser’s “Herodots Begegnung mit Agypten” in Siegfried 
Morenz’ Die Begegnung Europas mit Agypten (Berlin, 1968). 

Wiedemann’s Herodots %weites Buck, published in 1890, tended to 
discredit Herodotus’ reputation as an observer and reporter. Just as 
archaeological work in Mesopotamia made it possible for Rawlinson 
and Sayce to point out Herodotus’ errors in I 178-200, so the remark¬ 
able achievements of nineteenth-century Egyptologists enabled 
Wiedemann to correct book two of the Histories. Twentieth-century 
scholars have been more impressed by Herodotus’ correct informa¬ 
tion on Egypt than by his misinformation. We must remember that 
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prior to Champollion's decipherment of the hieroglyphs in 1822, the 
Histories were European scholars’ principal source of information on 
ancient Egypt, Saite as well as pre-Saite. When inscriptional and 
archaeological evidence proved Herodotus wrong on various points, 
historians quite inevitably became disillusioned with the father of 
their discipline. 

126. Herodotus II 99, 1. 

127. Ibid., 147, 1. 

128. A. H. Sayce, Herodotos I-III (London, 1883), pp. xxvi-xxvii: 
“Herodotos wishes his readers to believe that he had visited Upper 
as well as Lower Egypt. . . There is clear evidence that Herodotos 
never ascended the Nile higher than the Fayum. Had he done so he 
would not have lavished such praise upon the labyrinth and been 
silent over the wonderful buildings of Thebes ...” 

129. Analyzing Herodotus’ statements about the climate and river 
in Egypt, Sourdille, La Duree, p. 252, concluded that Herodotus 
arrived in Egypt about the beginning of August and left at the end of 
November. Sourdille believed that Herodotus spent most of his time 
in the Delta and Memphis, but did take a hurried trip to Elephantine 
and stopped at Thebes on the way (p. 217, "il faut tenir qu’Herodote 
a veritablement vu Thebes, mais qu’il n’y a fait—necessairement— 
qu’un bref sejour”). For support of Sourdille’s view see Spiegelberg, 
Glaubwtirdigkeit, pp. 13-15, and Liiddeckens, “Herodot und Agypten,” 
pp. 332 ff. Sayce’s contention that Herodotus did not travel into Upper 
Egypt (see preceding note) has been adopted by Heidel, Hecataeus, 
p. 55, and has been strengthened by J. Schwartz, “Herodote et 
l’Egypte,” Revue Archeologique, ser. IV, 37 (1951), 143-150, who calls 
attention to Herodotus’ misinformation about the channel of the 
Nile above the Fayyum. Wiedemann doubted that Herodotus visited 
Upper Egypt, but did not find the evidence conclusive ( Herodots 
^weites Buck, pp. 27, 119, 368). 

Herodotus’ information about the Egyptian kings reflects what he 
saw in Lower Egypt. This is certainly true for Moeris, Proteus, the 
pyramid kings, Asychis, Anysis, and the Saite kings. In addition, the 
monuments of Sesostris which Herodotus mentions are all in Lower 
Egypt. He does not locate Pheron’s obelisks, but Diodorus I 59 places 
them at Heliopolis, not far from Memphis. Wiedemann, Herodots 
^weites Buch, p. 430, notes that the obelisks at Heliopolis were truly 
extraordinary, although none reached the 150 feet which Herodotus 
claimed for Pheron’s. Since Herodotus says that Pheron gave the 
obelisks to “the Temple of Helius,” it is most probable that he saw 
them at Heliopolis. Herodotus’ stories about Rhampsinitus (most 
likely a corruption of Ramesses) undoubtedly came from the “ priests ” 
at Memphis (see Wiedemann, Herodots £weites Buch, p. 453, and 
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Luddeckens, "Herodot und Agypten,” pp. 343-344). Herodotus 
knows nothing about the great works of Ramesses II in Upper Egypt: 
the temples at Abu Simbel, Abydos, and Karnak, and the Ramesseum 
which so amazed Hecataeus of Abdera (Diodorus I 47-49). In short, 
Herodotus’ history of Egypt was based on what he saw in Lower 

EfiYPt* 

130 For the list of passages see Jacoby, “Herodotos,” col. 399. 

131 After analyzing II99-142, Heidel, Hecataeus, p. 125, concluded, 
“can the source have been Egyptian? Here again, for reasons abun¬ 
dantly adduced in our detailed survey, the answer must be negative. 
But Heidel’s survey has been replaced by more careful studies, all o 
which show that the stories in II99-146 are indeed of Egyptian origin. 
For Nitocris see P. E. Newberry, “ Queen Nitocris of the Sixth Dynasty, 
JFA 29 (1943) 51-54; for Moeris, Alan Gardiner, “The Name of Lake 
Moeris,” in the same volume, pp. 37-50; for Sesostris, Braun, History 
and Romance, pp. 13-18; for Pheron, H. de Meulenaere La Legende 
de Pheros,” Chronique d’Egypte, 28 (1953), 248-260. Heidel, Hecataeus, 
p. 76, said about Herodotus’ story of Proteus, "Of all the tales which 
Herodotus attributes to the priests of Egypt this is undoubtedly the 
most difficult to accept as in any measure coming from them; and 
no one, I believe, does accept it.” Had Heidel looked at the relevant 
literature he would have found that the Egyptian origin of the story 
was accepted by A. von Gutschmid, “De rcruni Aegypt.acarum 
scriptoribus Graecis ante Alexandrum Magnum, Philologus, 10 (1855), 
649; W. Aly, Volksmdrchen, Sage und Novelle, p. 67; Joseph Vogt, 
Herodot in Aegyp ten (Stuttgart, 1929), p. 25. It has even been suggeste 
that “Proteus” is the Egyptian “Pa-routi”; for a list of scholars w o 
thought so, see Hans Herter, "Proteus,” RE, XXIII, col. 952. Heidel s 
remark ( Hecataeus, p. 80) that “the story of Rhampsimtus . • • has no 
special features that mark it as Egyptian in origin,” is amazing. 1 he 
Egyptologist, G. M. Maspero, Contes populates de VEgypte ancienne 
(Paris, 1911), pp 180 ff., found Herodotus' story of Rhampsimtus very 
Egyptian in character and suggested that it might some day turn up 
on a demotic papyrus; see also Wiedemann, Herodots £wei tes Buch 
p. 453; Aly, Volksmdrchen, p. 67; and Luddeckens, ‘ Herodot und 
Agypten,” p. 343, for Egyptian characteristics of the story. Herodotus 
account of Cheops, Chephren, and Mycerinus (Khufwey, Khafre and 
Menkaure in the king-lists) obviously came from the Egyptians them¬ 
selves. For Asychis, see Luddeckens, "Herodot und Agypten p. 344. 
For Anvsis and Sabacos, see Gardiner, Egypt, p. 344. For Sethon, see 
F. Ll. Griffith, Stories of the High-Priests of Memphis: The Sethon oj 

Herodotus (Oxford, 1900). , 

132. A Twelfth-Dynasty document, analyzed by Kees, Kultur- 
geschichte, p. 248, lists the shares of produce to which the personnel of 
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the Sobk temple at El Lahun were entitled: the chief priest received 
thirty shares, the “reading priests” eighteen shares, the “occasional 
reading priests” four shares, the other eight “pure priests” received 
two shares, the temple-scribe received one and a third shares, and the 
doorkeepers and manual laborers each received one share. 

133. Adolf Erman, Die Religion der Agypter (Berlin, 1934), p. 400. 
On p. 188 Erman notes a temple of Anubis which had a staff of 500 
priests. 

134. John Wilson, The Culture of Ancient Egypt (Chicago, 1963), 
pp. 270-271, calculates that during the Nineteenth Dynasty one out 
of every ten Egyptians was attached to the temples and notes that 
the temple of Ptah in Memphis was surpassed in its holdings only by 
the temples of Amun at Thebes and Re at Heliopolis. 

135. See Kees, Kulturgeschichte, pp. 281-282. 

136. Herodotus II 125, 6. 

137. Ludlow Bull, “Ancient Egypt,” in The Idea of History in the 
Ancient Near East, ed. R. Dentan (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1955), p. 3, writes “There is no ancient Egyptian word known to the 
writer which closely corresponds to the English word, history . . . nor 
is there any Egyptian text known to him which can be said to express 
an ‘idea of history’.. .” Kees, Kulturgeschichte, pp. 285-289, discusses 
the paradox that the Egyptians, so weighted down by their past, had 
no concept of history. 

138. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, pp. 187-199, has shown that Herodotus’ 
information on the military and political activities of the Saites must 
have been passed down within the families of the Greek mercenaries 
who fought for them. 

139. Herodotus II 123, 1; III 2; III 16, 5-7. 

140. Matzat, “Glaubwurdigkeit,” pp. 445-450, suggested that 
Herodotus may have visited Susa and Ardericca (cf. VI 119), but con¬ 
cluded that he did not travel east of Susa. Jacoby, "Herodotos,” col. 
263, doubted that Herodotus traveled even so far as Susa or Ardericca. 

141. In VII 62, 1 we read that according to the Medes themselves 
they were once called Arians, and received their later name from 
Medea the Colchian. As argued in the preceding chapter, Herodotus’ 
"army-list” may have been taken from Hellanicus’ Persica. 

142. For list see Jacoby, “Herodotos,” col. 399. 

143. Ibid., cols. 419-422 (Sardis campaign); 424-425 (subjection of 
Asia Minor); 425-426 (Babylonian and Massagetan campaigns); 427- 
428 (conquest of Egypt); 429-431 (early years of Darius’ reign); 433-434 
(Scythian campaign); 437 (Libyan campaign); 438 (Thracian campaign). 

144. See Prasek, “Hekataios,” pp. 193-200, for a reasonable hypoth¬ 
esis about the ultimate source of this information. Prasek’s belief that 
Hecataeus was the intermediary, however, is untenable. 
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145. Cf. II 162, 1. A Lycian named Harpagus appears on an early 
fourth-century inscription (Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, no. 4269). 

146 . Herodotus III 141-149. 

147. For the Gobryas tradition in book four see Philippe Legrand, 
"Herodote historien de la guerre scythique,” REA, 42 (1940), 219-226. 

Artontes: cf. IX 84, “I heard that many people, of all sorts and con¬ 
ditions, buried Mardonius; and I know that many people teceive 
gifts from Artontes, Mardonius’ son, for this service.' Pausamas IX 2. 

2 identifies these recipients as lonians. Herodotus (VI 43, 1) tells us 
that Mardonius was still a "young man” in 492, and had just married 
Artozostre, daughter of Darius. This means that Artontes could not 
have been more than twelve years old when his father was killed at 
Plataea. It was obviously long after 479 that Artontes made presents 
to those Greeks who claimed to have buried Mardonius. Artontes 
might well have been in communication with certain lonians in the 
middle decades of the fifth century. 

148. See How and Wells, Commentary, on VIII 126. 

149. H. Schaeffer, “Tissaphernes,” RE, Suppl.-Bd. VII, col. 1580. 

150. The elder Zopyrus, great-grandfather of the exile, was himsell 
the son of Megabyzus (III 153, 1), another of Darius' accomplices On 
the exile of the younger Zopyrus see Wells, Studies in Herodotus 
(Oxford, 1923), “The Persian Friends of Herodotus, pp. 95 111. 

151. Jacoby, "Herodotos,” col. 424. 

152. Herodotus III 80, 1. , 

153. See the following chapter for the " corrections of Ctesias and 

154. Although it is certainly coincidental, it should^ be noted that 
Herodotus uses the noun, ioropn 7 , and the verb, loropcaj, w en 
dealing with matters other than the Great Event. The noun appears 
five times: once in the preface, thrice in book two, and once m book 
seven The verb, which is used seventeen times, appears only in boo s 
one through four. The noun is used once in reference to Herodotus 
inquiry into the Great Event (VII96,1). The verb is never used in that 
connection, but refers to his inquiry into the characteristics of the 
Nile (II 19, 3; used twice in that sentence), the channel of the Nile 
(II29 1 and II 34, 1), the antiquity of the cult of Heracles (II 44, 5), the 
facts about Helen and Menelaus (II 113, 1), and the varieties of wild 
animals in Libya (IV 192, 3). The only passage in which Ht-i odouis 
does refer to his historic into the Great Event is ambiguous. In VII96,1 
he writes that each of the national contingents in Xerxes army ha 
native commanders, "whom I shall not mention, ov yap avayKacr, 
i&yopca is ioTopl-qs Xoyov." This should be translated, since (on 
this point) I am not constrained to relate what was learned by in¬ 
quiry.” The frequent translation, "since I am not constrained to do so 
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for the purpose of my history,” is anachronistic; see Pohlenz, Herodot, 
pp. 56-57. 

But what did Herodotus mean? At first glance he appears to be 
saying, “although by inquiry I learned the names of the commanders, 
I am not obligated to repeat them.” Perhaps that is the intent of the 
passage. But it could also mean, “I am obligated to report what I 
myself discovered, but these names do not fall into that category; 
there is no need for me to repeat what the reader can find elsewhere.” 
As we have seen, there is evidence that much of VII 61-99 was based 
on an early Persica. 

155. Gottlieb, Verhaltnis, has shown that Herodotus gleaned his 
stories on seventh- and sixth-century Greece from oral tradition. 

156. By tracing the interconnections between Herodotus’ chapters 
on early Athens (and, to a lesser extent, Sparta) and the rest of 
the Histories, Bornitz, Herodot-Studien, provides further evidence 
that the Histories form an organic unity. See also Immerwahr, 
Form and Thought, pp. 200-225, on Herodotus’ history of Sparta and 
Athens. 

157. Otto Regenbogen, “Herodot und sein Werk,” Die Antike, 6 
(1930), pp. 202-248, wrote what still remains one of the soundest and 
most compelling interpretations of Herodotus, the man and the 
writer, and of the spirit of his times. In this essay, which launched the 
“unitarian” opposition to Jacoby’s analytical approach, Regenbogen 
argued (p. 216) that “wir konnen keine Entwicklungsstufe Herodots 
fassen, wo er reiner Geograph und Ethnograph gewesen ware.” 
Rather, Herodotus lived at that rare moment when one could still 
delight in discovering the whole of man and his world, secure in the 
belief in a divine order. “Dieser Geist des herodoteischen Werkes, wie 
wir ihn zu beschreiben und zu deuten versucht haben, war nicht der 
Geist der Zukunft. Er war der Geist des reifen 5. Jahrhunderts, wie er 
im Mutterlande, vornehmlich in Athen, seine Auspragung empfangen 
hatte, und der sich dem Ende zuneigte, als Herodots Werk (vor 425) 
erschien. Man braucht nur daran zu denken, dass Thukydides bereits 
am Werke war, als Herodot starb... ” (p. 243). Perhaps the specializa¬ 
tion of our own age has led us to assume that Herodotus could not 
simultaneously have been interested in the Persian Wars, the customs 
of the Scythians, and the animal life of Egypt. 

158. For the local histories of Charon and Hellanicus see note 92 of 
chapter 2; for Xanthus see following chapter. 

159. Jan Wikarjak is almost alone in taking Herodotus entirely at 
his word. Wikarjak's Historia pows^echna herodota (Poznan, 1961), 
presents an argument that Herodotus’ work is nothing less than a 
universal history, and that Herodotus wrote it with that intention. 
This, I believe, is an extreme position. But it is unfortunate that 
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Wikarjak’s thesis, presented in Polish, has not received much atten¬ 
tion. There is, however, a French summary on pp. 160-167, where 
Wikarjak concludes (p. 167), “La composition et la fagon d’envisager 
les evenements indiquent qu’Herodote (comme 1 a deja dit dans 
l’antiquite Diodor de Sicile) envisageait de presenter 1 histoire de 
YoUovfxevrj depuis les origines connues des chercheurs jusqu a la 
bataille de Mycale et le siege de Sestos. Ainsi Herodote a enterpris, le 
premier, d’ecrire l’histoire generate.” The passage to which Wikarjak 
refers is Diodorus XI 37, 6: “Herodotus, beginning with pre-Trojan 
times, wrote about the events of almost the whole civilized world, 
and ended his account at the battle of the Greeks against the Persians 
at Mycale and the siege of Sestos.” 

160. Powell, History of Herodotus, p. 54, suggested that Herodotus 
preface was designed to gloss over the fact that although the Histories 
pretended to be an account of the Persian Wars, they actually con¬ 
tained much material irrelevant to that subject. Had Powell taken 
Herodotus’ preface seriously, he would not have concluded that the 
Histories pretended to be nothing more than an account of the Persian 

Wars. , „. „ , 

Hartmut Erbse, “ Der erste Satz im Werke Herodots, in Festschrift 
Bruno Snell (Munich, 1956), pp. 212-213, is undoubtedly right (with 
Pohlenz) that the epya ficydAa re ical Oio/j-aora refer not only to 
buildings but also to deeds. For the other view, however, see Tilman 
Krischer, “Herodots Prooimion,” Hermes,9 3 (1965), 163-164. Hannelore 
Barth, "Zur Bewertung und Auswahl des Stoffes durch Herodot 
(Die Begriffe 6d ip.ce, dcofxd^co, Boofiaoios und BtofiaoTos), Klio, 50 
(1968), 93-110, finds that the adjectives, Bojfidoios and Bco/xauTos, are 
used for buildings and not for deeds. However, the words occur too 
infrequently to serve as an indication of Herodotus' meaning in the 
preface. Of the four other instances of Bcoptaoros in the Histories, two 
occur in IX 122, the last chapter in the work. 

Krischer (p. 165) correctly insists that d/cAca ydvqrcu was not meant 
by Herodotus “im Sinne des allmahlichen Verlustes, sondernimSinne 
von ‘ ruhmlos bleiben There were many great erga which had never 
attained any fame, and the Histories will correct that state of affairs. 
In general, Krischer argues that Herodotus’ preface combines (1) the 
old pride of the epic poet, aware that a great artist is needed to bestow 
fame on a great subject, and (2) pride of the investigator. 

For further bibliography on the preface, see H. R. Immerwahr, 
“Aspects of Historical Causation in Herodotus,” TAPA, 77 (1956), 247, 

161. The significance of the words, “by both Greeks and ^bar¬ 
barians,” is brought out by Erbse, "Der erste Satz, p. 213. Ein 
nationaler, auf Griechenland beschrankter Standpunkt wird sofort 
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abgelehnt, und der Leser muss sich damit abfinden, dass Staunen- 
wertes von Griechen und Barbaren berichtet wird.” 

Other analysts of the line, unfortunately, have interpreted it as a 
specific allusion to the Persian Wars. De Sanctis, "La composizione,” 
p. 307, says, "si allude sopratutto alia grandiosita delle guerre tra 
loro.” Myres, Herodotus, p. 66, interprets it as "great deeds are no 
monopoly of any people: there is an ‘ other side ’ even to the Persian 
Wars.” See below, note 174. 

162. The fact that nowhere in his preface does Herodotus state that 
he will describe the Persian Wars has never been satisfactorily ex¬ 
plained by those who believe that Herodotus was the first to describe 
them and that he wrote the Histories with no other objective in mind. 

163. Herodotus I 5, 3. 

164. Hellanicus ff 60 and 132. 

165. Dionysius f 4. 

166. Herodotus 11, 3. 

167. Ibid., 2, 1. 

168. Thucydides’ introduction (11-23) is an elaborate argument that 
the Peloponnesian War was more important than either the Trojan 
War or the Persian Wars. See E. Schwartz, Das Geschichtswerk des 
Thukydides (Bonn, 1919), pp. 168 ff. Perhaps the writers of early Persica 
had justified their innovation (writing about a great event of the 
recent rather than the legendary past) by comparing their subject to 
the Trojan War. 

169. Plutarch De Herod. Mai lip. 856. Plutarch also complained 
that Herodotus portrayed Io, worshipped by both Greeks and bar¬ 
barians, as a common slut. 

170. There is no need to list all the general studies of Herodotus in 
which 11-5 is taken as a serious analysis of war guilt. See, e.g., Pohlenz, 
Herodot, pp. 5-7. More specific studies have been based on the same 
interpretation: K. A. Pagel, Die Bedeutung des aitiologischen M omentes 
fiir Herodots Geschichtsschreibung (Leipzig, 1927), pp. 12-13; Immer- 
wahr, “Aspects of Historical Causation,” pp. 247-251; A. E. Wardman, 
"Herodotus on the Cause of the Greco-Persian Wars,” AJP, 82 (1961), 
134 ff. 

171. Aristophanes Acharnians, lines 523-529. 

172. Not all modern readers have missed the sarcasm in I 1-5. 
Jacoby, "Herodotos,” col. 335, said of I 5, 3, “Unverkennbar ist dabei 
der polemische Ton des Uberganges.” G. de Sanctis, "11 ‘logos’ di 
Creso e il proemio della storia erodotea,” RFIC, 64 (1936), II, noted 
that Herodotus "riferisce con una certa maliziosa compiacenza il 
racconto e i giudizi dei Persiani, e solo vi contrappone che quelli son 
fatti remoti ed incerti.” See also Myres, Herodotus, p. 136. 

173. Herodotus I 5, 3-4. 
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174. With the exception of Wikarjak, even the Herodotean “ Unitar¬ 
ians” have not sufficiently considered the possibility that Herodotus 
objectives, in writing the Histories, were those which he so clearly 
states in his preface and in 15, 3. Pohlenz did not believe that Herodo¬ 
tus wrote the Histories “ so that the great and wonderful erga exhibited 
by Greeks as well as barbarians should not be without acclaim, and 
explained that in writing that sentence Herodotus had in mind only 
those erga which collectively constituted the Persian Wars such as 
the deeds of Leonidas at Thermopylae, or Pausanias at Plataea 
(Herodot, pp. 2-4). Pohlenz subjected I 5, 3 to the same Procrustean 
interpretation. Herodotus says, “ the man whom I know to have been 
the first to commit injustice against the Greeks I shall identify, and 
shall then proceed with my story, describing alike both the small and 
the great cities of men.” Pohlenz ( Herodot , pp. 7-9) makes good 
Herodotus’ failure to specify the “ story” with which he was planning 
to proceed: “ Nach dem Bau des Satzes wie nach der ganzen Einleitung 
konnen es nur die spateren Differenzen und der Krieg selber sein, zu 
dem diese die Ursache waren.” Herodotus’ promise to describe alike 
the small and the great cities of men is dismissed by Pohlenz as a 
“Zusatz.” Thus Herodotus’ stated objectives are, by muffling and 
amplification, distorted until they conform to Pohlenz’ assumption of 
what Herodotus’ objectives should have been. 

Immerwahr, Form and Thought, pp. 17-19 and 43-44, also reduces 
the preface and I 5, 3-4 from a promise of a wide-ranging survey ot 
erga to a promise of a much narrower theme. Of I 5, 3-4 Immerwahr 
says (p. 18), “he then announces that he will proceed with his nar¬ 
rative. Again, in what direction he will go, he does not say, but we 
expect further aggression: here again the Persian Wars are implied 
without being mentioned. Thus the proem of the work foreshadows a 
specific subject matter without naming it.” Immerwahr concludes 
that “ the work is not designed as a universal history, but as an account 
of specific interactions between Greeks and Asia tics. It is undoubtedly 
true that Herodotus did not intend his work as a universal history, 
but he did his best to advise the reader that the Histories contain far 
more than the story of the rise and fall of Persia. It we take him at his 
word in the preface and in I 5, 3-4, we find that he wrote the very 

work which he promised to write. 

175 Herodotus’ expression, acrrea avOpumcov, is an obvious allusion 
to the 6cv6pwmov aorea of the third line of the Odyssey. Immerwahr is 
perhaps right in stating that the expression “must be understood 
metaphorically of Herodotus’ subject matter in general, for Herodotus 
does not write city histories” (“Ergon,” p. 264). Herodotus here 
reminds us that he has seen most of the civilized world. 

176. Fritz Hellmann, Herodots Kroisos-Logos (Berlin, 1934), pp. 1-13, 
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assesses the various interpretations of the Lydian logos. See also Myres, 
Herodotus, pp. 91-92, and Immerwahr, Form and Thought, pp. 154-161. 

177. White, "Herodotus' Starting-Point,” pp. 39-48. 

178. Cf. Herodotus I 95. 

179. The columnar analysis of the Histories given by Wikarjak, 
Historia pows^echna, pp. 118-125, identifies the digressions ( TrpooOrjKcn ) 
throughout the work. A similar analysis offered by Jacoby, “Herodo- 
tos,” cols. 283-326) is vitiated by Jacoby’s narrow definition of 
Herodotus’ theme. All of. book two, e.g„ is labeled an "Exkursus” by 
Jacoby. 

180. For Herodotus’ techniques of organizing and introducing 
digressions, see Jacoby, “Herodotos,” cols. 379-392, and H. Erbse, 
“Tradition und Form im Werke Herodots,” Gymnasium, 68 (1961), 
239-257. 

181. De Sanctis, “La composizione,” pp. 300-304; Powell, History 
of Herodotus, pp. 18-23 and 53. 

182. Adolf Kirchhoff, Uber die Entstehungs^eit des herodotischen 
Geschichtswerkes (Berlin, 1878), pp. 3-5. 

183. Th. Ebert, Zur Frage nach der Beendigung des herodoteischen 
Geschichtswerkes in besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Aaavpioi A oyot (Kiel, 
1911), argued that since the Assyrian logoi are not included in the 
Histories, that work can not have been completed by Herodotus. 
Ebert believed that Herodotus intended to include the Assyrian logoi 
in an account of the Babylonian revolt which took place in 478. 
Jacoby, “Herodotos,” cols. 372-374, inclined toward the same opinion, 
and concluded that “diese Aocrvpioi Aoyoi allerdings als Teil des uns 
vorliegenden Werkes gedacht werden miissen.” 

184. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1 , 445. 

185. G. G. Cameron, “Darius and Xerxes in Babylonia,” American 
Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 58 (1941), 319-325; and 
F. M. Th. de Liagre Bohl, “ Die babylonischen Pratendenten zur Zeit 
Xerxes,” Bibliotheca Orientalis, 19 (1962), 110-114. 

186. Legrand and Antonio Maddalena, like Powell and de Sanctis, 
explain I 106 and I 184 as telltale evidence of Herodotus’ original 
intentions, evidence which Herodotus forgot to strike out when he 
changed his plans for the Histories. See Legrand, Herodote: Introduction 
(Paris, 1932), p. 232, and Maddalena, Interpretation erodotee (Padua, 
1942), pp. 17-35. 

187. Pohlenz, Herodot, pp. 24-25. 

188. Myres, Herodotus, pp. 93-95. 

189. On the "finished” state of the Histories and the significance of 
the final chapters see especially Erwin Wolff, “ Das Weib des Masistes,” 
Hermes, 92 (1964), 51-58, and Immerwahr, Form and Thought, pp. 8-9 
and 145-147. 
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190. The promise in 1106, 2 is clearly parenthetical, and has been so 
designated by editors: xai optcp aveawaavro rrjv apxov Mrjboi (cat 
irreKpareov raw rrep xai rrporepov, /cat rijv re NLvov eiXov (ws be 
elXov, ev irepoicn Aoyoicrt SrjXwaw) /cat tops Aaavpiovs PTroyetpiop? 
irroirioavro rrX^v rrjs BapvXoov^s polpr l? . The promise in I 184 is no 
less intrusive: rijs Se BafivXawos ravrr)s rroXXot pcv kov k(xl aAAot 
iyevovro jSaatAe'e?, raw eV rotat 'AaavpLoiai Xjyoiai pvyt.'qv 
Ttotrlaoaat, ot ra ret' X ea re eVe/cda^aap /cat t« t pa, ev Se b V /cat 
vwaucej Su'o. Here we find two relative clauses, but no /cat to couple 
them The logical antecedent of ol is fiacnXees, but the grammatical 
antecedent is Adyotat. More serious is the presence of /cop, which 
qualifies the noXXoi xai aAAot /SaatAdes- This particle, in Powell s 
lexicon, is translated "surely” or “perhaps.” J. D. Denmston, The 
Greek Particles (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1954), pp. 490-491, comments 
on Herodotus' customary use of the word: “The tone of uncertainty, 
whether real or assumed, is ill adapted to the precision of history . . - 
Herodotus is fond of divesting himself of the historian’s omniscience 
and assuming a winning fallibility. This often comes out in his use ot 
/cop.” In other words, in the first line of I 184 Herodotus expresses 
uncertainty about the existence of “many other kings of Babylon, 
and in the first relative clause he promises to write about them else¬ 
where! If the first relative clause is deleted, there is no difficulty. 
“There were, surely/perhaps, many other kings of this city Babylon 
who embellished the walls etc. 

191 The story of Cyaxares’ capture of Nineveh could have been 
easilv accommodated in 1106; like the story of Cyaxares’ expulsion of 
the Scythians, it was an important episode in Median expansion. 
Similarly, whatever Herodotus knew about other Assyrian monarchs, 
could have been included in the Assyrian logos which we do find in 

1 1 Si. 2< In "Herodotus' Other Logoi,” AJP, 91 (1970), 181-191, I have 
argued that Choerilus of Samos learned from Herodotus the story of 
Sardanapalus’ debaucheries. The friendship of Herodotus and Choer¬ 
ilus as the Suda entry on Choerilus indicates, was well known \\ hen 
Herodotus wrote book two he did not yet know that Sardanapalus was 
the last king of Nineveh, for in II150 he calls him “the son of Ninus, 
and Ninus was the first in a line of kings which ruled for 520 years 
(I 7, 2 and I 95, 2). I suggest that after he had written book two, and 
before he published the Histories , Herodotus learned the story o 

193 The promises may originally have been placed along the 
margin of the scroll. For Randnotizien which later found their way 
into the text see Jacoby, “Herodotos,” col. 374. 

194. Since no ancient author cited the Assyrian logoi of Herodotus, 
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it is unlikely that he lived to publish them. Choerilus may well have 
found his information in rough notes which Herodotus had compiled. 
G. L. Huxley, “A Fragment of the Aoavpioi Xoyoi of Herodotus,” 
GRBS, 6 (1965), 207-212, argues that the work was published, but the 
argument is not convincing. See Drews, “Herodotus’ Other Logoi," 
p. 183, n. 7. However that may be, Huxley is one of the few critics 
who accept I 106 and I 184 at face value and acknowledge that 
Herodotus planned to write more than the Histories. The notion was 
common in the nineteenth century, since any unprejudiced reader of 
I 106 and 1184 must come to that conclusion. See, e.g., Ernst Bachof, 
“Die AZZYPIOI AOPOI des Herodotos,” Jahrbuch fur classische 
Philologie, 115 (1877), 577-584. But the Entwicklungstheorien of Jacoby, de 
Sanctis, and others have created an amazing consensus that Herodotus 
could not have intended to write anything else after finishing the 
Histories. 

Chapter 4 . Herodotus' Successors 

1 . Herodorus = FGrHist, no. 31. For other mythographers of the 
late fifth century see FGrHist, nos. 5-8. 

The fragments of Choerilus’ epic are to be found in Gottfried Kinkel, 
Epicorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1877). In “Herodotus’ Other 
Logoi," pp. 186-189, I have suggested that the well known “Epitaph 
of Sardanapalus,” generally attributed to Choerilus of Iasus, should 
also be assigned to the Samian. For a recent essay on Choerilus see 
G. L. Huxley, “Choirilos of Samos,” GRBS, 10 (1969), 12-29. 

2. On the exhaustion of the oral tradition see Jacoby, Atthis, pp. 216- 
217, Momigliano, “Storiografia su tradizione scritta e storiografia su 
tradizione orale,” Alii della Accademia delle Science di Torino, 96 (1961- 
62), 190-194, and M. I. Finley, "Myth, Memory and History,” History 
and Theory, 4 (1965), 281-302. 

3. The single reference to the rrcpl AuSlccs (f 58) tells us nothing 
about the work. 

4. Hellanicus ff 53-55 and 173-176. A. von Gutschmid, “De rerum 
Aegyptiacarum scriptoribus,” pp. 538-542, argued that the Aegyptiaca 
which circulated under Hellanicus’ name was actually a Hellenistic 
work, and that the few remarks Hellanicus made about Egypt were 
included in his Persica. Von Gutschmid thought that Hellanicus could 
not have known that “ Babys ” was an alternate name for the Egyptian 
god, Seth/Typhon (f 54), since Babys was not mentioned by any 
other writer before Manetho. The argument is perverse. The frag¬ 
ment should serve as evidence that Hellanicus had some correct 
information on the Egyptian gods. See Philippe Derchain, “Un conte 
egyptien chez Hellanicos de Lesbos,” AC, 25 (1956), 408-411. 
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The sole fragment which concerns Egyptian history (f 55) reports 
that a commoner, Amasis, became a close advisor to King Patarmis, 
and when a revolt was staged against Patarmis, Amasis was sent to 
quell it. But the rebels saluted Amasis as king, and he accepted the 
title. The story is obviously not the basis of Herodotus II162, where we 
read of the surprising response which Amasis made to Patarbemis, the 
emissary of Apries. Hellanicus’ story is even less likely than Herodotus’, 
since Patarmis (or Patarbemis) was never king. See Kienitz, Geschichte 
Agyptens, pp. 163-165, for facts and legends about Amasis. 

5. Jacoby, "Hellanikos,” col. 106, says that "er hat auch wirklich 
keine eigentlichen Forschungsreisen gemacht. and that the frag¬ 
ments “verraten nirgends eigene o<jiis Kai iaTopirj.” That is perhaps 
too absolute. Derchain notes a Twentieth-Dynasty papyrus which 
closely parallels Hellanicus f 54. Hellanicus may well have heard the 
story in Egypt. But it must be admitted that Hellanicus usually 
depended on written sources and not on historie. 

6. Xanthus = FGrHist, no. 765 

7. Dionysius of Halicarnassus De Thuc. 5. 

8. Athenaeus XII 515d-e = Ephorus ( FGrHist , no. 70) f 180. 

9. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, p. 116, decided that Xanthus 
published before Herodotus. Hans Diller, “Zwei Erzahlungen des 
Lyders Xanthos,” in Navicula Chilionensis (Leiden, 1956), p. 78, suggests 
that Xanthus “nur wenig vor oder etwa gleichzeitig mit Herodot 
angesetztwerdenkann.” In the margin of his edition of the fragments 
Jacoby proposed “nach 425?” Hans Herter, in his recent article, 
“Xanthos,” RE, IX , cols. 1354 and 1372, makes Xanthus a slightly 
older contemporary of Herodotus. Von Fritz, G.G., I, 1, 88, says that 
Xanthus “etwa mit Herodot gleichzeitig gewesen sein muss.” Strabo, 
citing Eratosthenes, noted that according to Xanthus (f 12) a severe 
drought struck Lydia em Apra^ep^ov. This reference to the reign of 
Artaxerxes I (465-425) may indicate that Xanthus wrote after 425. Of 
course, Xanthus would hardly have used so imprecise a term to date 
the drought; but his terminology led Strabo (Eratosthenes) to assume 
that Xanthus wrote after Artaxerxes' reign was over. 

10. Xanthus Lydiaca f 12. 

11. Xanthus Lydiaca ff 14 and 21. Cf. Nicolaus of Damascus (FGrHist, 
no. 90) f 26. 

12. Xanthus Lydiaca ff 17, 22, and 29. 

13. Ibid., ff 8 and 20. Cf. Nicolaus f 18. 

14. Xanthus Lydiaca f 16. 

15. Ibid., f 4a. The Suda erroneously makes Gyges the subject ot the 
story (f 4b). 

16. Xanthus Lydiaca f 18. 

17. Ibid., f 19. 
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18. Ibid., ff 15 and 30. 

19. Nicolaus ff 46-47, 62-65, and 68. In che introduction to his 
commentary on the fragments of Nicolaus, Jacoby reviewed Nicolaus' 
sources and concluded that “ Xanthos and Ktesias sind direkt benutzt.” 
See also Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, p. 122, and Herter, "Xanthos,” 
col. 1357. 

20. Von Fritz, " Die AvSicckcc des Lyders Xanthos,” G.G., 1 , 2,348-377. 

21. Diogenes Laertius VI 101. 

22. Athenaeus XII, p. 515d-e. 

23. Pearson, Early Ionian Historians, pp. 110 ff., speculated that 
Scytobrachion invented humorous and absurd tales of "Lydian 
history” and attributed them to Xanthus. I think it is more probable 
that Scytobrachion (or Menippus) was responsible for the romantic 
but not absurd tales which we find in Nicolaus. The stories about 
Spermus and Ardys (f 44) or about Gyges and Tudo (f 47) are among 
Nicolaus' best, and it is hard to believe that they were composed as a 
literary joke. See Diller, " Zwei Erzahlungen,” p. 67, and especially 
von Fritz, G.G., I, 2, pp. 357 ff. 

24. On Ascalus see f 8. The Suda’s entry on Xanthus says that the 
Lydiaca filled four books. 

25. Nicolaus f 47 begins, ort ASvarr-qs 6 ea^aros jHaoiXevs Av8a>v 
KaTeXvQri Tpo-rru) tolovtoj, and tells how Gyges fell in love with 
Adyattes’ bride, killed Adyattes, and became king. Although Nicolaus 
himself, and perhaps his immediate source, used the title “king” to 
describe the Mermnads, the ultimate source of the story must have 
regarded Adyattes as the last true king of Lydia. On the Heradids see 
Otto Seel, "Herakliden und Mermnaden,” in Navicula Chilionensis 
(Leiden, 1956), pp. 37-65. Seel is surely correct in insisting ( contra 
Mazzarino) that there was a pre-Mermnad dynasty in Lydia. It is 
also clear that Lydia did not amount to much before the accession 
of Gyges. 

26. For proponents of one or the other of these translations see 
Herter, “Xanthos,” cols. 1372-73. Herter’s own translation is “Anre- 
gung.” Neither alternative provides a satisfactory translation, and 
neither properly estimates Ephorus' powers of observation. He would 
hardly have suggested that “the source-material” (not even limited 
by a partitive genitive!) for the Histories came from the Lydiaca, and 
he was not clairvoyant enough to have stated dogmatically that a 
work on the rise and fall of Persia was inspired by a work on Lydia. 

27. Ctesias = FGrHist, no. 688. For all details of Ctesias’ biography 
see Jacoby, “Ktesias,” RE, XI, cols. 2032-36. 

28. Ctesias ff 45-52. 

29. Ibid., ff 55-60. 

30. Ctesias ff 53-54. Athenaeus twice makes reference to this work, 
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Tlepl ru)v Kara rr)v AoLav cf>6pa>v. Jacoby, Ktesias, col. 2039, 
suggested that this was indeed a separate work, and not an excursus 
within the Persica. Might it have been the title of one of the three 
books of the Periodos ? 

31. See note 85. 

32. In II 1-34 Diodorus cites Ctesias ten times and cites no other 
authority except in II 7, 3, where he gives Clitarchus’ figures for the 
circumference of the wall at Babylon. The reference to Clitarchus has, 
of course, suggested to several scholars that Ctesias chapters on 
Assyrian history were revised by Clitarchus at the end of the fourth 
century and that Diodorus used that revision. J. Marquart, “Die 
Assyriaka des Ctesias,” Philologus Supplement-Band VI (1891-93), 
pp. 591-658, proposed similar arguments, with Agatharchides re¬ 
placing Clitarchus as intermediary. A painstaking article by Paul 
Krumbholz, "Zu den Assyriaka des Ktesias,” RhMus, 50 (1895), 205- 
240, argued against any intermediary between Ctesias and Diodorus. 
See'also Jacoby, “Ktesias,” cols. 2040-43. Paul Schnabel, Berossos und 
die babylonisch-hellenistische Literatur (Leipzig, 1923), constructed a 
fanciful argument that Diodorus drew on Clitarchus, who had con¬ 
taminated Ctesias’ Persica with material drawn from Berossus. 
Godefroy Goossens, “L’Histoire d’Assyrie de Ctesias,” AC, 9 (1940), 
25-45, also argued for a Hellenistic intermediary between Ctesias and 
Diodorus. Joan Bigwood in “Ctesias of Cnidus” (Ph.D. diss.. Harvard 
1964), pp. 3-14, concluded that Diodorus used Ctesias directly. 
Arguments for an intermediary are based on the observation that 
Semiramis’ conquests, as reported by Diodorus, bear a resemblance to 
those of Alexander. This is not, however, a conclusive argument. 
Ctesias attributed to Semiramis an empire which corresponded 
roughly to the Persian empire of his own day. That Ctesias took 
Semiramis as far as India is what one might expect from the author of 
an Indica. Jacoby (see note 19) and J. Bigwood, "Ctesias,” pp. 14-19, 
found that Ctesias was Nicolaus’ direct source for Assyrian and 
Median history. Despite his verbiage, Richard Laqueur, “Nikolaos, 
RE, XVII, cols. 376-390, did not improve on Jacoby’s observation. See 
also B. Z. Wacholder, Nicolaus of Damascus (Berkeley, 1962), p. 67. 

33. Photius Bibl. 72, p. 36a-45a, = Ctesias ff 9, 13-16, 27, 30, and 33. 

34. Photius Bibl. 72, p. 35b. 

35. Ctesias ff la, lb (= Diodorus II1-28; hereafter cited as Diodorus) 
if and lh. 

36. Ctesias fin. 

37. Ibid., f 9 (paragraph 8). 

38. Ibid., f 13 (paragraph 9). 

39. Ibid., f 14 (paragraphs 46 and 56). 

40. Ibid., f 16 (paragraph 57). 
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41. Ctesias f 13 (paragraphs 22, 25, and 28). Ctesias' statements 
about the Persian Wars are notoriously invalid. See A. R. Burn, 
Persia and the Greeks , pp. 1.1-13. 

42. Ctesias ff 13-15 (paragraphs 33-51). 

43. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, pp. 289-290, 344-345, 
and 355-357, accepted much of Ctesias’ information as fact. Thucydides 
and Diodorus help to illuminate the Graeco-Persian wars of the period, 
but for the internal history of Persia from 478 to 397 we have little 
else than Ctesias’ Persica. if Ctesias was as wrong about the trivial as 
he was about events of importance, his information on Artaxerxes I 
and Darius II is worthless. Even if correct, it certainly presents an 
unbalanced picture of the power of the eunuchs, the weakness of the 
kings, and the vicious character of court life. Greek physicians, even 
those from Cos and Cnidus, were neither erudite nor politically 
experienced. Apollonides of Cos, who was Ctesias’ predecessor as 
court physician, was prominently (if ambiguously) featured in the 
Persica and must have been the ultimate source of several of Ctesias’ 
anecdotes. At best, Apollonides and Ctesias faithfully reflected the 
seamy milieu to which they were confined. 

44. See especially Ctesias f 14 (paragraph 44) for Apollonides. 

45. Jacoby, "Ktesias,” col. 2044, concluded that “man muss das 
Unglaubliche glaublich finden .. .” and admit that Ctesias wrote a 
Persica “in der zwar sorfgaltig jede Haremsintrigue erzahlt wurde, 
die grossen weltgeschichtlichen Kampfe mit den Hellenen aber als 
das behandelt wurden ... als eine quantite negligeable.” 

46. Ctesias f 15 (paragraph 54). 

47. Ctesias ff 13 and 14 (paragraphs 32, 34, 37-45), which contain a 
laudatory and sometimes detailed biography of Megabyzus and his 
son, Zopyrus. After Zopyrus had rebelled against Artaxerxes I and 
fled to Athens, he went to Caunus (not far from Cnidus), but when he 
entered the city, “Alcides the Caunian hit him on the head with a 
stone, and thus Zopyrus died.” Undoubtedly, Ctesias learned some of 
this at Caunus. J. Bigwood, “Ctesias,” pp. 166-176, examines Ctesias’ 
account of the Egyptian revolt against Artaxerxes I (which revolt 
Megabyzus eventually put down), and finds it less satisfactory than 
those given by Thucydides and Diodorus. Kienitz, Geschichte Agyptens, 
p. 71, n. 1, concluded, "Ktesias Bericht ist in fast alien kontrollierbaren 
Einzelangaben falsch.” 

48. Diodorus II 1-28 = Ctesias fib (see notes 32 and 35). 

49. Diodorus II 1,4. 

50. Diodorus II 20, 1-2. 

51. Diodorus II 22, 1. 

52. Diodorus II 3, where we find exact but absurd figures for the 
dimensions of the walls and the number of towers. 
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53. Diodorus II 3, 2. 

54. Diodorus II 18, 1-5. 

55. Plutarch Romulus 8, 7. 

56. Jacoby, “Ktesias,” col. 2041, characterized Ctesias’ Assyrian 
history as “so gut wie vollig frei erfundene,” and asserted (col. 2052) 
that “Semiramis ist ebenso wie der letzte Konig Sardanapall mehr 
eine griechische, als eine orientalische Sagenfigur.” That is not quite 
fair to Ctesias. Semiramis, as we have seen (cf. chapter 3, notes 119- 
120) was indeed a legendary figure in Aramaean Babylon. The extent 
of Ctesias' contribution is more accurately assessed by A. Momigliano, 
“Tradizione e invenzione in Ctesia,” Atene e Roma, ser. II. 12 (1931), 
25: “La fantasia di Ctesia ... sussiste nella lussureggiante abbondanza 
dei particolari che trasformano la semplice leggenda in vero romanzo 
d’avventure.” 

57. Diodorus II 22, 1-5. This piece of detailed fiction ends with the 
statement, “such is the story of Memnon, which the barbarians say is 
recorded in the royal records (rats faaiXiKals avaypalais). Ctesias 
did not claim that he himself had read the story in the royal 
records. 

58. Ctesias’ stories about the Assyrian monarchs were imaginative 
but believable. Devoid of any supernatural elements, his “history of 
Assyria” was accepted as fact by his readers and eventually served as 
a bench mark for Greek and Roman chronologies of the pre-Trojan 
past. For details see Robert Drews, Assyria in Classical Universal 
Histories,” Historia, 14 (1965), 130-132. 

59. Diodorus II 23-28. 

60. Jacoby, "Ktesias,” cols. 2049-50, again was too critical in con¬ 
demning Ctesias’ story of Sardanapalus and Arbaces as an invention. 
Ctesias’ Arbaces was hardly the first king of the Medes, but Herodotus’ 
Deioces has no stronger credentials. An Arbaku as well as a Daiuku 
appear in late eighth-century inscriptions of Sargon, and both were 
apparently tribal chieftains. See Rene Labat, Kastariti, Phraorte et 
les debuts de l’histoire Mede,” Journal Asiatique (1961), pp. 1-12. We 
do not know how Sin-sharishkun, the last king of Assyria, met his 
death. But in 648 Shamash-shum-ukin, who had tried to establish 
himself in Babylon as a monarch independent of his brother, Ashur- 
banipal, immolated himself. See A. T. Olmstead, History of Assyria 
(New York, 1923), p. 475. 

61. Ctesias’ story of the fall of Assyria was in many respects similar 
to his story of Cyrus’ overthrow of the Medes. Compare Diodorus II 
23-28 and Nicolaus of Damascus f 66. Babylonians play a crucial role 
in both. 

62. See Drews, “Assyria,” pp. 138-141. 

63. Diodorus II 32, 4. 
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64. Diodorus II 32-34. According to Ctesias, the eight predecessors 
of Astyages ruled 282 years. Diodorus neglects to tell us how long 
Astyages ruled. If Ctesias awarded him a 35 year reign, as did Herodo¬ 
tus, Ctesias’ Median dynasty spanned 317 years, more than double 
the figure which we find in Herodotus I 130. And throughout this 
period the Medes ruled all Asia from India to Lydia. 

It is difficult to assess the damage which Ctesias did to Greek ideas 
of history. He reported that all Asia had been conquered by Ninus 
and Semiramis, and that their empire was bequeathed, through more 
than 1300 years of Assyrian and 300 years of Median rule, to Cyrus and 
the Persians. Just as Persia controlled western Asia Minor in his own 
day, so in the days of the Trojan War Priam was an Assyrian vassal. 
The observation that the Greeks viewed history as static and repeti¬ 
tious is superficial, but not without some truth. Ctesias' “history” of 
Assyria and Media was perhaps more a cause than a result of that 
view. The writers of the early Persica had, it is true, presented the 
sequence of Asiatic empires in schematic fashion. But they, and 
especially Herodotus, had shown that a momentous development had 
taken place during the years 546-478. In Ctesias’ account there was no 
development, in fact no variety, in Asian history from Ninus’ reign 
through his own day. Even Diodorus (II 32, 3) remarked on this 
crucial difference between Ctesias’ and Herodotus’ Median history. 
The latter, he notes, said that Cyaxares (sic) merely founded the 
Median dynasty, and that "his descendants, by continually acquiring 
vast stretches of adjoining lands, increased the kingdom.” 

65. A. E. Christensen, Les Gestes des rois dans les traditions de Ylran 
antique (Paris, 1936), pp. 116-122, used Ctesias’ claim as evidence that 
the Medes and early Persians kept records of the deeds of their kings. 
His arguments betray the weakness of the whole position. A. M. 
Pizzagalli, “L’epica iranica e gli scrittori greci,” Atene e Roma, ser. Ill, 
10 (1942), pp. 33-43, went still further and stated that Ctesias also 
learned the stories of Semiramis and Sardanapalus in these “royal 
leather records.” Pizzagalli’s arguments are little more than trans¬ 
lations of Christensen’s points. Both scholars claimed that Ctesias’ 
stories about the Medes resemble stories in the Shahnameh (see note 
70), but declined to specify which particular stories in that voluminous 
epic they had in mind. This is hardly the place to discuss the origins 
of Iranian epic, but Pizzagalli was simply wrong in stating (p. 40) "la 
veridicita di Ctesia dipende dalla conoscenza, che egli ebbe degli 
archivi regali, delle fiaoiXiKal 8i<f>6epai ” See note 57. 

66. None of them appear in Achaemenid inscriptions, in the 
Shahnameh, or in any Greek work independent of Ctesias’ Persica. 

67. See J. V. Prasek, Geschichte der Meder und Perser I, 106-107. 
Jacoby, “Ktesias,” col. 2055, was perhaps not justified in implying that 
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Ctesias made up all the names (“ die Konigsliste sicher erschwindelt 
ist...). 

68. Diodorus II 33, 6, and Nicolaus f 4. 

69. Diodorus II 34, 3-5, and Nicolaus f 5. 

70. In the translation of Jules Mohl, he Livre des rois par Aboulkasim 
Firdousi, 7 vols. (Paris, 1876-78) see, e.g., vol. II, pp. 73-77 and 163-345, 
the first the story of Sohrab, and the second the story of Siawusch. 
We can say only that the kind of story which Ctesias told is similar to 
the stories which Firdousi here relates. But the characters and plots 
are so divergent that it is impossible to accept the notion of Christen¬ 
sen and Pizzagalli that Ctesias’ stories are the antecedents of Firdousi’s. 

71. Ctesias f 8b. The papyrus ( OxyPap , XXII, no. 2330) is discussed 
by G. J. Aalders, “Hen nieuw fragment van Ctesias Persica,” Her- 
meneus, 28 (1956), 1-6. 

72. Nicolaus f 66 and Ctesias f 9 (paragraph 1). 

73. Ctesias f 9 (paragraph 2). 

74. Ctesias ff 9 (paragraphs 4-5) and 9b and 9c. 

75. Herodotus I 95, l. 

76. Nicolaus f 66. Ctesias presented Cyrus as anything but a world 
conqueror. Taking over all Upper Asia from Astyages and capturing 
Lydia by trickery, Cyrus is left with only one real conquest—the 
Derbicae (Ctesias f 9, paragraph 7). And that victory was mostly the 
result of aid rendered by Cyrus’ ally, King Amorges of the Sacae. 

77. Ctesias f 13 (paragraphs 9-10). 

78. See the comments of Kienitz, Geschichte Agyptens, p. 34, n. 6. 

79. Herodotus III 15 and Thucydides I 110, 2. 

80. For documents on the second Amyrtaeus see Kienitz, Geschichte 
Agyptens, p. 191. 

81. Ctesias f 13 (paragraphs 11-14) on Sphendadates and Tanyo- 
xarces; f 13 (paragraph 16) on the conspiracy of the seven Persians. 
Ctesias’ list of Darius’ accomplices is arbitrary and inaccurate. Where¬ 
as Herodotus correctly named five of the six accomplices, Ctesias 
misnamed five of six. Cf. Herodotus III 70, and How and Wells, 
Commentary, on the passage, for the list as given by the Behistun 
inscription. 

82. Ctesias f 13 (paragraph 19). 

83. Ibid., f 13 (paragraphs 20-21). 

84. Polybius IX 2, 1-2, insisted that the serious historian does not 
repeat what his predecessors have written. To do so is either plagiar¬ 
ism, if one does not credit the source, or a pointless exercise, if one 
does. Polybius (XII 27) censured Timaeus for having used the writings 
of earlier historians and concluded that Timaeus had little claim to 
have practiced historie. Surely a classical Greek historian would not 
have recognized a Diodorus or a Livy as a kindred spirit. 
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85. Jacoby, “Ktesias,” cols. 2066-73, provides an exhaustive Nach- 
leben of Ctesias’ Persica. It was eventually reduced to a three book 
epitome by Pamphila, the famous female scholar of the Neronian 
period. 

86. Cf. Arrian Anabasis VI 24, 2, and Strabo XV 1, 5. 

87. Justin Epitoma 11-3. For early Asian history, Trogus used either 
the Persica itself or a work dependent on it (Dinon ?). T rogus’ authority 
for Persian history and the Persian Wars was perhaps Ephorus. See 
Giovanni Forni, Valore storico e fonti di Pompeo Trogo (Urbino, 1958), 
pp. 153-219. 

88. For the fragments and discussion of the Ninus romance see 
B. E. Perry, The Ancient Romances (Berkeley, 1967), pp. 155-163. In this 
romance we find Greeks and Carians fighting in Ninus’ army. 

89. Dinon = FGrHist, no. 690. 

90. Dinon f 8 shows that the Persica began with Ninus and the 
Assyrians. In f 21 we read that after Ochus conquered Egypt (343) he 
slaughtered an Apis bull. 

91. Plutarch Artoxerxes 1, 4; 6, 9; 10, 1; 13, 3; 22, 1. 

92. Nepos De exc. due. 9, 5, 4 = Dinon f 18. 

93. See Dinon ff 14-20 and Plutarch’s Artoxerxes. In that biography 
there is one reference to Artaxerxes’ wars against Egypt: 24, 1. With 
the exception of a short description of a war against the Cadusians 
(24, 1-25, 2) the chapters of the Artoxerxes which depend on Dinon 
contain petite histoire. 

94. Plutarch Artox. 19, 1-2. 

95. Plutarch Artox. 19, 5. 

96. In Artox. 1,4, Plutarch writes that before his accession Artaxerxes 
II was known as Arsicas, “even though Dinon says he was called 
Oarses. But it is quite unlikely that Ctesias would not have known the 
name of the king (in whose company he spent some time, administer¬ 
ing to him, his wife, mother and children), even if on other matters 
he has included in his book all sorts of trivial, incredible, and lunatic 
stories.” 

97. We do not know on what principle the three syntaxeis were 
divided. The sole fragment certainly from the first syntaxis (f 1), a 
citation from the fifth book of that first syntaxis, refers to Amytis, 
daughter of Xerxes. Definitely from the second syntaxis, f 2 explains a 
proverb, and f 3, from the third, states that Median seers divine with 
wands. Perhaps the first syntaxis covered Asian history through 
Xerxes. 

98. Dinon f 7. Semiramis’ construction of Babylon is referred to in 
f 8. 

99. Ibid., f 9. 

100. Ibid., f 10. 
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101. Ibid., f 11. Herodotus (III 2, 1) reported that the Egyptians had 
such a story, but he concluded that they had invented it in order to 
salve their wounded pride. 

102. Ibid., f 12. 

103. Ibid., f 17. 

104. F. W. Walbank, “History and Tragedy,” Historia, 9 (1960), 
232, remarked on the “tragic” strain in Ctesias’ Persica. Perhaps the 
story of Semiramis, as told by Herodotus, Ctesias, Dinon, and the 
author of the Ninus romance, best exemplifies the melancholy decline 
from historic to poiesis. 

105. Pliny N.H. X 136. 

106. Edouard Delebecque, Essai sur la vie de Xenophon (Paris, 1957), 
pp. 384-410, dates the composition of the Cyropedia to the years 
365-358. 

107. That, at least, was the conclusion of Karl Munscher, Xenophon 
in der griechisch-romischen Literatur (Leipzig, 1930), p. 45. On the other 
hand, Diogenes Laertius (VI 84) does not seem to have had any idea 
what the Cyropedia was about. 

108. S. J. Pease, “Xenophon’s Cyrcpaedia, ‘The Compleat General’,’ 
CJ, 29 (1934), 436-440, accurately defined Xenophon’s intentions. For 
parallels between the Cyropedia and Xenophon s Socratic essays see 
Vittorio d’Agostino, “Sulla Ciropedia di Senofonte,” Rivista di Studi 
Classici, 9 (1961), 278-292. 

109. Cyropedia 12, 1. Although documentation is hardly necessary, 
see W. j. Keller, “Xenophon’s Acquaintance with the History of 
Herodotus,” CJ, 6 (1911), 252-259. 

110. Cyropedia VIII7, 11. Xenophon refers to Ctesias in Anabasis I 8, 
26. Perhaps Cyropedia I 3, 9, is Xenophon’s retort to Ctesias’ story 
(Nicolaus f 66) that Cyrus was once a wine-pourer. 

111. Cyropedia VII 2, 1-5, and VII 5, 1-36. 

112. Xenophon Anabasis III 4, 8. 

113. Xenophon Cyropedia I 5, 2 and VIII 5, 17-20. 

114. Ibid., VIII 7, 1-28. 

115. Ctesias had stripped Cyrus of all his heroics, and perhaps 
Xenophon’s essay served as an antidote to the Persica. See note 76. 

116. For Cyrus’ conquest of Egypt see VIII 6, 19-21. In I 1, 4, Xeno¬ 
phon says that the nations of Asia were autonomous before Cyrus’ 
career, and in the course of the Cyropedia he tells how Cyrus subjuga¬ 
ted them all, in war or by diplomacy. 

117. As an example, in II 1, 5-6, we find Cyrus and Cyaxares in¬ 
volved in a great battle against a coalition of Croesus’ Lydians, 
Artacamas’ Greater Phrygians, Gabaedus’ Hellespontine Phrygians, 
Aribaeus’ Cappadocians, Aragdus’ Arabians, and the Assyrians. All 
told, Cyrus’ opponents numbered 260,000. The best proof that there 
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is no history in the Cyropedia is C. F. Lehmann-Haupt’s attempt to 
find it. See his “Der Sturz des Kroisos und das historische Element in 
Xenophon’s Kyropadie,” WS, vol. 47 (1929), pp. 123-127, and vol. 50 
(1932), pp. 152-159. 

118. Aulus Gellius XIV 3 says that Xenophon was so disturbed by 
the first two books of Plato’s Republic that he wrote the Cyropedia in 
response. Plato retorted ( Laws 694c) by saying that Cyrus had no 
paideia whatever. 

119. Cicero Ep. ad Q.frat. 11, 23. In Cato Maior 79, however, Cicero 
gives the reader no such warning. 

120. Dionysius of Halicarnassus Ep. ad Pomp. 4. 

121. Diogenes Laertius VI 16. Isocrates’ Busiris belongs in the same 
category. Isocrates wrote that work as a model eulogy, inspired by a 
less successful effort on the same subject by one Polycrates. In the 
Busiris Isocrates praises Egyptian agriculture, social structure, medi¬ 
cine, philosophy, and religion, and attributes all these developments 
to Busiris. In paragraphs 30-32 Isocrates acknowledges that he has no 
proof that Busiris had in fact established all or any Egyptian institu¬ 
tions, but argues that if the eulogist attributes something to Busiris, it 
should be something admirable. He writes in paragraphs 34 and 35: 
“If someone else were known to have done these things which I say 
were accomplished by Busiris, I admit that I would have been too 
reckless in attempting to change men’s minds on matters about which 
everyone is knowledgeable. But in this case, since these phenomena 
are unattributed, and it is necessary to conjecture about them, who 
could find anyone more likely to be responsible for them than a man 
who was both a son of Poseidon and, on his mother’s side, a descendant 
of Zeus?” 

Isocrates exploited history for the sake of rhetoric, and Xenophon 
did the same for the sake of education. Plato, like Xenophon, used 
ancient history to make philosophical points. His stories about the 
ancient Egyptians and Atlantians show the freedom with which 
philosophers invented history for their own purposes. 

122. Perry, Ancient Romances, p. 167: “That the earliest romancers 
thought of themselves as writing in the tradition of Xenophon, as 
emulators of that classical author, is evident from the fact. . . that 
the name Xenophon served as a nom de plume under which unknown 
authors of romances published their books.” 

123. Suda, S.v. Ucorijpixos. 

124. Perry, Ancient Romances, pp. 166-167. 

125. See chapter 1, n. 7. 

126. Hermesianax ( FGrHist, no. 691) f 1. 

127. Heraclides = FGrHist, no. 689. Seven fragments, four of them 
from Athenaeus, survive. Diogenes Laertius V 94 informs us that 
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Heradides’ Persica was divided into five books. Since the first two of 
these, labeled TrapaoKtvaoTiKol, were ethnographic (see ff 1-4), Persian 
history was confined to three books. The two fragments of a historical 
nature, f 6 (a reference to Themistocles’ flight to Xerxes) and f 7 (the 
incestuous marriages of Artaxerxes II), contain information which 
could be found in earlier Persica. Heradides’ "history of Persia” was 
only one fifth the size of Ctesias’ or Dinon’s Persica and was undoubted¬ 
ly based on those works. Heradides’ first two books are another 
matter. The detail of ff 1 and 2 suggests that Heradides had visited 
Susa. Olmstead, History of the Persian Empire, p. 183, accepts them as 
evidence for Achaemenid court life. K. Triidinger, Studien ?ur 
Geschichte der griechisch-romischen Ethnographie, pp. 45-46, proposed 
that both Heradides and Dinon were competent ethnographers, and 
that both writers attempted “den Wandel des persischen fiLos 
geschichtlich zu verfolgen.” That conclusion, however, is not sup¬ 
ported by the evidence and seems to rest on the assumption that 
Dinon and Heradides set forth a continuum of political history in 
their works on Persia. 

128. For Menippus see note 21. In its entry on Theopompus the 
Suda states, “He wrote an epitome of Herodotus in two books.” The 
four fragments from this work ( FGrHist , no. 115, ff 1-4) survive only 
because grammarians found in them oddities of vocabulary and 
usage. 

129. Robert Drews, “Ephorus and History written Kara yeVo?,” 
AJP, 84 (1963), 244-255. 

130. Ephorus ff 58-62. In his commentary on these fragments 
Jacoby notes, “ buch VIII-IX scheinen die geschichte des orients zu den 
Perserkriegen enthalten zu haben.” Perhaps ff 180-181 came from 
these same books. Diodorus’ history of the Medes and Persians from 
Deioces through Darius was undoubtedly based on Ephorus VIII and 
IX. Compare, e.g, Ephorus f 58 and Diodorus IX 32. Although in II 32, 
4, Diodorus had rejected Herodotus’ Median history in favor of 
Ctesias’, in VIII16 we meet the Herodotean Deioces. The Persian and 
Lydian history in Diodorus IX-X is essentially Herodotean. This 
suggests that Ephorus preferred Herodotus over Ctesias, and that 
Ephorus’ account of Median and early Persian history resembled 
Theopompus’ epitome of the Histories. 

131. Polybius XII 27, 7 = Ephorus f 110. The context of this frag¬ 
ment has been reconstructed by Guido Schepens, “Ephore sur la 
valeur de l’autopsie,” Ancient Society I (1970), pp. 163-182. 

132. Compare Diodorus X 19, 2-3, with Herodotus III 150-160 and 
Ctesias f 13 (paragraph 26). 

133. In f 63 Ephorus gives us information about Miltiades and the 
siege of Paros which is not found in Herodotus’ Histories and hardly 
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came from Ctesias. But Diodorus’ version of the Persian Wars is 
essentially Herodotean. 

134. It can be assumed that Diodorus and Nicolaus both read 
Herodotus’ work, but neither seems to have made much use of it. 
Diodorus preferred to work with his copy of Ephorus. In his intro¬ 
ductory comments on the fragments of Nicolaus ( FGrHist , IIC, p. 234) 
Jacoby suggests that Nicolaus may have had access to a “ hellemstische 
bearbeitung der herodoteischen und sonstigen iiberlieferung." 

135. Polybius IX 2, 2. 

136. Hecataeus of Abdera = FGrHist, no. 264. Occasionally he is 
referred to by ancient and modern writers as Hecataeus of Teos 
(Abdera was a colony of Teos), but he is more often called an Abderitc. 
Diodorus 146, 8, says that Hecataeus visited Egypt during the reign of 
Ptolemy I, and Josephus, Against Apion 1184 reports that somewhere 
in his writings Hecataeus mentioned the battle of Gaza, which took 
place in 312. Diogenes Laertius IX 69 says that Hecataeus was a student 
of Pyrrhon, and so it is unlikely that Hecataeus was born before 350. 

The title of Hecataeus’ work on Egypt is not known. Diodorus (I 
46, 8) refers to Hecataeus as one of the Greeks who composed ras 
AiyimnecKas iaropias- f 1 implies that the work contained at least 
two books. 

137. Eduard Schwartz, “Hekataeos von Teos,” RhMus, 40 (1885), 
223-234. 

138. Diodorus I 46, 7, and I 83, 8-9. 

139. Ibid., I 42, 2, and I 69, 1. 

140. It will be noted that Diodorus skipped over entire series of 
Egyptian kings, since they accomplished nothing remarkable. In his 
introduction to his survey (144, 5) he comments, “It would be tedious 
and superfluous for us to write about every single king, since most of 
this is without value. So we shall attempt to describe briefly tujv 

ctijliov taro pices ra Kvpicorara. . 

141. Of the chapters on Sesostris (Sesoosis) only one (155) deals with 
his conquest of the world, from Ethiopia through India to Ocean and 
through the Aegean to the Don. This conquest is presented merely as 
one of the erga which entitle Sesostris to recognition as the greatest 
king of all time. The comparison with Alexander is obvious. 

Diodorus has virtually nothing else to say about Egyptian involve¬ 
ment in the wider world. In I 47, 6, he remarks in passing that the 
tomb of Osymandyas commemorates that king’s suppression of a 
revolt among the Bactrians. How Egypt happened to rule Bactria 
(Osymandyas, according to Diodorus, lived some twenty-eight 
generations before the time of Sesostris) was of no interest. Similarly 
there is only one brief allusion (I 68, 1) to Saite activity in Asia. 

142. Greek historians “dated” the construction of a monument 
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only in the sense that they attributed it to one king or another. They 
were obliged to award an ergon to its rightful author. Diodorus re¬ 
ported varying traditions about the builders of the “labyrinth” and 
was not at all disturbed by the fact that one tradition implied that it 
was built ca. 4700, another that it was built ca. 700. He attributes the 
ergon to Mendes, who lived five generations before the Trojan War 
(I 61, 2, and 62, 1), to Psammetichus and his eleven rivals (I 66, 2-6), 
to Menes, “one of the early kings” (I 89, 3), and to Marrus (I 97, 5). 

143. Diodorus I 63, 5. Apparently neither Hecataeus nor Diodorus 
had any curiosity about the state of civilization 3400, or 1000, years 
before their own day. In 164,13-14, Diodorus notes that other author¬ 
ities attribute the pyramids to Armaeus, Amosis, Inarus, or the lovers 
of Rhodopis. See chapter 3, n. 69. 

144. Diodorus I 64, 12. 

145. Compare Diodorus I 64, 7, Herodotus II 134, 1, and I. E. S. 
Edwards, The Pyramids of Egypt (Harmondsworth, 1947), p. 125. 

146. Diodorus I 66, 3-5; cf. I 61, 4. 

147. Diodorus I 47, 1-6. Gardiner, Egypt, pp. 5-6, gives Diodorus 
high marks for these chapters. For a detailed description of the 
Ramesseum consult Jacques Vandier, Manuel d’archeologie egyplienne, 
vol. Ill, pt. 2 (Paris, 1955), pp. 700-713. 

148. Diodorus I 47, 6-48, 1. 

149. For the reliefs and inscriptions see J. H. Breasted, The Battle 
of Kadesh (Chicago, 1904), plate III and pp. 8-10. 

150. The English speaking world knows Shelley’s "Ozymandias,” 
but for a time it was forgotten where Shelley had found the name. 
See J. G. Griffiths, "Shelley’s ‘Ozymandias’ and Diodorus Siculus,' 
Modern Language Review, 43 (1948), 80-82. 

151. Plutarch Lycurgus 20, 3. 

152. Josephus, Against Apion I 183; The Suda, s.v. ‘EKaraios 
AfihrjpiTTjs. 

153. Diogenes Laertius IX 69 and Clement of Alexandria Strom. II 
130, 4. 

154. Eight fragments, two of them rather long, survive from the 
work, On the Hyperboreans', see Hecataeus ff 7-14. Nothing remains of 
his essay on Homer and Hesiod; but, if the quotations from Homer 
in Diodorus I are any indication, the work was more philosophical 
than philological. See Jacoby, "Hekataios aus Abdera,” RE, VII, col. 
2768. Eduard Schwartz, “Hekataeos,” p. 250, notes Pyrrhon’s fondness 
for Homer. 

155. Diogenes Laertius I 10 = f 1. 

156. Diodorus I 70-82. 

157. Examining only I 47-49, the chapters of Diodorus’ historical 
survey which are indisputably Hecataean, we find several parallels 
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with the laudatory “ethnography” in I 70-82. Compare I 48, 6, and I 
75, 5-7, on the "Symbol of Truth” worn by the kings when presiding 
at trials; 1 49, 3, and I 70, 5-6, on the king's public commitment to 
justice and piety; 149, 5, and 173,4, on the kings’ reliance on astrology. 
Schwartz, “Hekataeos,” pp. 254-255, suggests that just as Eratosthenes 
used Alexander’s career as a paradigm for beneficent monarchy, so 
Hecataeus used the history of the Egyptian kings for the same purpose. 

158. Diodorus I 71, 5. 

159. E. Schwartz, “Hekataeos,” p. 235, n. 1: “Ich habe es fur unno- 
thig gehalten, auf den geschichtlichen Theil genauer einzugehen. Die 
Vergleichung mit Herodot steht jedem freii es ist Zeitvergeudung 
des niiheren zu verfolgen, wie Hekataeos die herodotischen Berichte 
ins Pragmatische umsetzt.” 

160. Actisanes (I 60, 2), Tnephachthos (145, 2) and his son, Bocchoris 
(I 65, 1) all of whom Diodorus presents as paragons of wisdom and 
justice, did not appear in Herodotus’ Histories. Tefnakhte and Bocchoris 
were historical kings of the late eighth century (Gardiner, Egypt, pp. 
335-340), and Actisanes was apparently invented by the Egyptians to 
account for the town of Rhinocolura. Hecataeus historie also disclosed 
the existence of Mendes, who corresponds to the Smendes of Dynasty 
XXI 

161. Schwartz, "Hekataeos,” pp. 227-230, showed conclusively that 
Hecataeus was the source of 111-23. See also A. T. Cole, Democritus and 
the Sources of Greek Anthropology (Cleveland, 1967), p. 159, n. 35. How 
much of I 7-10 is Hecataean is debatable. See Walter Spoerri, Spathel- 
lenistische Berichte iiber Welt, Kultur, und Gotter (Basel, 1959), and my 
review in AJP, 83 (1962), 107-108. 

162. Euhemerus, Hecataeus’ younger and less profound contem¬ 
porary, wrote his Sacred History soon after the appearance of Hecataeus 
history of the god-kings. See Cole, Democritus, pp. 153-158. The objec¬ 
tives of the two works were similar; but unlike Hecataeus, Euhemerus 
invented the evidence on which his “ history ” was based. The romantic 
character of Euhemerus’ work has cast an unfortunate shadow over 
the more serious effort of his predecessor. See, e.g., Jacoby, “Euem- 
eros,” RE, VI, col. 958: “Abhiingigkeit des E. von dem alteren Romane 
des Hekataios ist auch sonst unverkennbar.” Dionysius Scytobrachion 
popularized the theories of Hecataeus and Euhemerus, and in the pro¬ 
cess reduced them to satiric literature. See T. S. Brown, Euhemerus 
and the Historians,” Harvard Theological Review, 39 (1946), 267-271. 

163. Plutarch De Is. 354c-d = Hecataeus f 4. 

164. This work was almost certainly the Aegyptiaca. Diodorus I 28 
identifies the Jews as Egyptian colonists. By the time of Josephus a 
book devoted entirely to Jewish history and religion circulated under 
the name of Hecataeus of Abdera (Josephus Against Apion I 183; 
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Clement Strom. V 113, 1, cites another “Hecataean” work, On 
Abraham). The work quoted by Josephus was undoubtedly a forgery. 
See Jacoby, FGrHist, III a, pp. 61 -66. On the general question, see 
Werner Jaeger, “Greeks and Jews: The First Greek Records of Jewish 
Religion and Civilization,” Journal of Religion, 18 (1938), 127-143. 

165. Diodorus XL 3 = Hecataeus of Abdera f 6. Diodorus (or more 
likely his Byzantine excerptor) prefaced this account, “Hecataeus the 
Milesian ” instead of “Hecataeus the Abderite.” As Jacoby's comments 
on the fragment indicate, there is no doubt whatever that Diodorus 
got his information from the Abderite. In XL 3, 8, Moses is praised 
for forbidding his subjects to expose unwanted children. The 
Egyptians are similarly praised in I 77, 7, and 80, 3. 

166. That Leon of Pella was inspired by, and borrowed from, Heca¬ 
taeus has been carefully demonstrated by Cole, Democritus, pp. 157-158. 

167. Arrian Anabasis V 1,6, and 2, 6; Megasthenes ( FGrHist , no. 715) 
f 4. Cf. Strabo XV 1, 6 and Arrian Indica I 4. 

168. Diogenes Laertius VI 63 says that an official decree of the 
Athenians declared that Alexander was in fact Dionysus. A. D. Nock, 
“Notes on Ruler-Cults I-IV,”JHS, 48 (1928), 21-30, suggested that the 
identification of Alexander with Dionysus was nothing but an inven¬ 
tion of Clitarchus. But if the identification helped to inspire Hecataeus’ 
theologoumena it must have been current in the late fourth century. 

169. For the lists see H. W. Helck, Untersuchungen %u Manetho und 
den agyptischen Konigslisten (Berlin, 1956), pp. 4—5. The Manethonian 
tradition is conveniently presented by Jacoby in tabular form, accom¬ 
panied by excerpts from the Turin Papyrus, in FGrHist, III C, pp. 
56-57. 

170. Herodotus II 2, 5; .3, 1; 42, 2; 144, 2. See also How and Wells, 
Commentary, on these passages. 

171. Diodorus does note (I 13, 3) that “some of the priests say 
Hephaestus was the first to rule.” 

172. Helck, Untersuchungen, pp. 4-5. 

173. Cf. Herodotus II 43 for a tradition that "Heracles” ruled 17,000 
years before the reign of Amasis. The Turin Papyrus allots 23,200 
years to the dynasties which ruled before Menes, and Manetho allots 
them 24,925. 

174. Diodorus I 43, 1. 

175. Ibid., I 43, 4 (SoKipa^ovras dpKelaOui rccvr?])- Hecataeus may 
have intended this as an advertisement of autarkeia. 

176. Ibid., I 10, 2, and 6. 

177. Dicaearchus ff 48 and 49, in the edition of F. R. Wehrli, Die 
Schule des Aristoteles L vol. I (Basel, 1944). It may be that Dicaearchus’ 
Bios Hellados, like Hecataeus’ Aegyptiaca, used the past as evidence to 
establish the superiority of a certain way of life. 
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178. Polybius XII 27, 6. 

179. Nos. 611-624 in FGrHist all wrote something or other involving 
Egyptian history. Undoubtedly their works were similar to, or 
travesties of, Herodotus’ historical logos on Egypt, and they almost 
certainly did not present a continuum of Egyptian history. No. 619, 
Evagoras of Undos, for example, published a History of the Queens of 
Egypt. Apion of Oasis (no. 616) wrote an Aegyptiaca in five books, which 
Aulus Gellius N.A. V 14, 2 describes for us: “Eius libri non incelebres 
feruntur, quibus omnium ferme quae mirifica in Aegypto visuntur 
audiunturque historia comprehenditur.” Here too, five centuries 
after Herodotus wrote, interest in Egyptian history centers on the 
6iopara, learned through opsis and akoe. 

180. FGrHist, nos. 692, 693, and appendages to no. 693. 

181. Manetho = FGrHist, no. 609, Berossus = no. 680. Manetho 
of Sebennytus was a prominent member of the priestly hierarchy of 
Egypt from ca. 285 to ca. 240, and helped to establish the worship of 
Serapis. His Aegyptiaca, in three books, listed the kings of Egypt from 
Hephaestus through Nectanebos, and indicated how many years each 
of them had ruled. Manetho garnished these bald lists with notices of 
events which had occurred during the reigns of the several kings, but 
this was a secondary feature of his work. In his first book, which 
listed the kings of the first eleven dynasties, these notices regularly 
appear only for Dynasties I—III. Manetho was chiefly concerned with 
the sequence and regnal periods of all the Egyptian kings. The work 
quite naturally found few readers in the Greek world. References to 
it occur only in Josephus and Christian writers. 

Berossus, a Babylonian and a priest of Bel Marduk, published his 
Babyloniaca (in three books) during the reign of Antiochus I. The first 
and most of the second of these three books were devoted to Meso¬ 
potamian traditions about the creation of the world, the prediluvian 
dynasties, and the great flood. The third book listed the kings of the 
various postdiluvian dynasties which ruled southern Mesopotamia. 
Berossus included some notices of the res gestae of the later kings, but 
the predecessors of Pul (Tiglathpileser III, who came to the throne in 
732, according to Berossus’ chronology) were with a few exceptions 
simply named and their regnal periods given. Josephus and Christian 
historians were acquainted with Berossus’ Babyloniaca, but it was 
otherwise neglected. In classical literature it is cited once: Athenaeus 
XIV 639c = Berossus f 2. 

182. The Greeks were interested in the memorable deeds of the 
eastern kings. They saw no reason to investigate the written records of 
the eastern peoples, on the assumption that these records contained 
only names and numbers. Menander of Ephesus (FGrHist, no. 783) 
was an exception. "He zealously set about learning history from the 
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native records of each people,” and “ made a record of the chronicles ” 
(Josephus Against Apian I 116 and Ant. Jud. IX, 283). f 1 provides a 
sample of his work with Phoenician records: “At the death of Hiram, 
his son Baalbazerus succeeded to the throne; he lived 43 years and 
reigned for seventeen years. He was followed by his son, Abdastartus 
who lived 39 and reigned for nine years.” Menander’s career was 
wasted. Were it not for Josephus, we would know nothing about him. 

Conclusion 

1. For a different view see Starr, Awakening, p. 3: “The idea of 
explaining man’s present condition by a disciplined, factual descrip¬ 
tion of his past is one of the great achievements of Hellenic creative- 
ness." 

2. Polybius IX 2, 2. 

3. One of the exceptions who best proves the rule is Sempronius 
Asellio, who wrote his history with Polybius’ strictures in mind. 
Sempronius drew an invidious distinction between those “ qui annales 
relinquere voluissent, et eos, qui res gestas a Romanis perscribere 
conati essent” (Aulus Gellius N.A. V 18, 8). As Franz Bomer, “The- 
matik und Krise der romischen Geschichtsschreibung,” Historia, 2 
(1953-54), 189-209, argues, Sempronius, whose own work covered only 
the years 146-121, was contrasting his own Zeitgeschichte with the 
Vorgeschichte which bulked so large in the works of his predecessors; 
historie could be applied only to the history of one’s own times. 

4. Syncellus, p. 49, 19 (= Berossus f lb) summarized Berossus' aims 
and achievements: “In the first book of his Babyloniaca Berossus says 
that in Babylon records had been kept with great care for more than 
150,000 years. These records contain the history of the sky, the sea, 
the origins of living things, the kings, and their deeds.” The first and 
second books of the Babyloniaca were essentially a translation and 
summary of the most important works in Mesopotamian "litera¬ 
ture”: the Creation Epic, (Sumerian) king-lists, and the epic of 
Xisuthrus and the Flood. 

Of Manetho, Josephus (Against Apion I 73) says, “He wrote his 
native history in the Greek language, translating, as he himself says, 
from the sacred tablets.” 

5. In History and the Concept of Time (History and Theory, Beiheft 6 
[1966]) Momigliano and Starr discuss the problem. Momigliano, 
“Time in Ancient Historiography” (pp. 1-23), lays to rest the notion, 
apparently common in theological scholarship, that the Hebrews did 
not have a sense of historical time. He stresses the fact that the concept 
of an historical continuum, in ancient historiography, is peculiar to 
Jew'ish and Christian writers. Momigliano, as well as Starr (“Historical 
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and Philosophical Time,” pp. 24-35) point out the fallacies in the 
generalization that Greek historians viewed time as cyclical. Less 
convincing is Starr’s own generalization, that in Greek historical 
writing time was just as “ linear as it was in Christian historiography. 
Unlike the canons of Eusebius, the Greek accounts of Eastern history 
did not, for the most part, employ time (as opposed to sequence) as a 
means of ordering the past, affording synchronistic links between 
events in different kingdoms as well as diachronic ties to the present. 
For Hellenistic and Roman ventures in this direction see Drews, 
"Assyria in Classical Universal Histories,” pp. 131-138. The import¬ 
ance of the era as a chronological reference point seems to have 
matured together with the concept of the past as an historical 

continuum. > . 

Silvio Accame, “La concezione del tempo nell eta omerica^ ed 
arcaica,” RFIC, 39 (1961), pp. 392 ff., contrasts the "subjectivity” of 
time in the Old Testament with the “objective” time of Greek 
literature in the Archaic Period. 1 disagree completely with his con¬ 
clusion (p. 394): “Questa differenza fra la soggettivita ebraica e la 
obiettivita greca .. . spiega perche la critica del fatto, e cioe la critica 
storica, sia sorte in Grecia e non in Palestina . ..” 
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AbuSimbel, 6,182nl29 
Abydenus, 132 
Acusilaus, 3, 41 
Aegyptus, 8-9,124 
Aeschylus, Persians, 14,42,43; as 
story of Persian peripeteia, 32-34, 
67; Median and early Persian 
history in, 33,160nn50 and 54 
Akoe, 14,87,105,123,124 
Alexander the Great, 116,129 
Alexander Polyhistor, 132 
Alphabet, 5, 21, 146n22 
Alyattes, 49, 50, 52, 53, 78-79 
Amasis, 6, 58, 59, 61,66,193n4 
Amazons, 35 
Amyrtaeus, 113-114 
Anaximander, 18,131,152n68 
Andromeda, 9,16 
Antiochus of Syracuse, 98 
Antisthenes, 120 
Apion of Oasis and Alexandria, 
208nl79 

Apollonides of Cos, 106,196n43 
Apollonius of Rhodes, 14 
Apries, 58,59,118 
Aramaeans, 79,109 
Arbaces, 110,197n60 
Archaiologia, 11, 147n27,165n91 
Arginusae, 23 
Argonauts, 13-14 
Aristophanes, Acharnians, 24,90 
Artabazus, 83 

Artaxerxes I, 79,100,103,106, 107 
Artaxerxes II, 103, 104,105,116,118 
Artaxerxes III, 117 
Artemisium, 34-35,162n64 
Artontes, 82-83,185nl47 
Artoxares, 106,107 
Ascalon, 6,102 
Ascalus, 101,102 

Assyria, Assyrians, 9, 79; in Greek 
historiography, 14, 22, 27-28, 30, 
60-61, 92-95,108-111, 117, 
191nnl90-192,200n90 
Astvages, 72, 73,411,112-113,118, 

119-120 
Asychis, 58 

Athens, Athenians, 32,33,35,40,83, 


85,107,162n64 
Athos, Mount, 27 

Babylon, Babylonians: relations 
with Greeks in Archaic Period, 

4-6; in Greek historiography, 
54-56,83, 93,113; Greek 
historians' historie in, 79-80, 
180nll7; historical consciousness 
among, 80,107-109,181nl23 
Bactrians, 125 
Barbarians, northern, 5,67 
Bauer, A., 63 

Behistun inscription, 31,158n43 
Berossus, 132, 139,208nl81, 209n4 
Bury, J., 12, 163n70 
Busiris, 8,123, 152n64, 202nl21 

Cadmus, 8-9,146n22 
Cambyses, 71,75,113-114,118 
Canaan, 10,16 
Candaules, 78 
Caria, Carians, 34-35 
Cepheus, 22, 28 

Chaldaea, Chaldaeans, 181nl24; 
Hellanicus on, 22, 29; Herodotus 
on, 28-29, 80 

Charon of Lampsacus, 20,30, 31; 
dates, 24-26; fragments and scope 
of Persica, 26-27,159n45; relation 
of Persica to Herodotus, 24, 25-27; 
Hellenica, 25,26, 41,166n92; Horoi 
of the Lampsacenes, 25, 166n92 
Chatelet, F„ 7-8, 40, 137 
Cheops, 58,62, 81 
Chephren, 58, 62 
Chna, 16,151n55 
Choerilus of Samos, 34,44,97, 

158n42,191nl92,192nl 
Chronological data: in Herodotus, 
27-28, 61, 62-63,79,156n34, 

171n33,173nn59and 69,174n70; 
in Ctesias, 110-111,198n64; in 
Hecataeus of Abdera, 123-124,128; 
diachronic rather than synchronic, 
60-61, 209n5; as attribute of 
individual or monument, 62,124, 
139,204nl42 
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Clitarchus, 118,195n32 
Colchis, Colchians, 13-14,60 
Commemoration. See 
Historiography (Greek), 
commemorative function of 
"Constitutional debate,” 83 
Contemporary history, 1-2,98,115, 
116,122, 138, 209n3 
Cratippus, 98 

Croesus, 5,28,49, 50-51,61,66,72, 

90,121; dedications at Delphi, 
52-54,153n69; miraculous 
deliverance, 5-6,19,52,78,113 
Ctesias, 72,74,99,103-116,117,118, 
119,122,130,131; scope of Persica, 

105- 106; on Assyrian history, 

108-111; on Median history, 

1 11- 112; on early Persian history, 

112- 114; on later Persian history, 

106- 107,196n43; use of "royal 
records,” 111, 197n57,198n65, 
“corrections” of Herodotus, 
104-106,115,155nl8; historieand 
methodology, 104-105,107-109, 
110,112,114,115-116,196n47, 
197n56; abridged by Diodorus and 
Nicolaus, 104,109,112,195n32, 
influence of Persica, 104,116 

Cunaxa, battle of, 118 
Cyaxares, 50,52,61,73 
Cyprus, 59,61 

Cyrus, 7, 14, 28, 33, 56, 61, 72, 82, 121, 
199n76; origins of, 26,73-74, 
112-113,117-118,119-120; death 
of, 75,120,177nl03 

Danae, 15-16,152n66 
Danaus, 8-9,21 

Darius I, 20-22, 33,75, 82, 83,114 
Darius II, 105,107 
Datis, 76,106 

Deioces, 73,74,122,197n60 
Delphi, dedications at, 5-6,52-54,78 
Democritus, 14-15,126 
Demythologizing of past, 13,16-19, 
197n58. See also Reconstruction of 
past 

Dicaearchus, 14,130 

Dinon of Colophon, 116-119,131 

Diodorus Siculus, 104,108-110,112, 


122,123-124,125,126,127,131, 
195n32, 203nl30, 204nnl40-141 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 23-24, 

25,165n91 

Dionysius of Miletus, 29, 30,31,41, 

83, 89; his existence denied, 20, 

154n7; dates and writings, 20-22; 
described Persian Wars, 159n45 
Dionysius Scytobrachion, 21,102, 
206nl62 

Dionysus, 127,129 
Documents: Persian, 29,31, 111; 

Phoenician, 208nl82 
Duris, 118 

Ecbatana, 74 

Egypt, Egyptians: relations with 
Greeks in Archaic Period, 4-5, 

8-10; in Greek historiography, 
56-63,99-100,123-124,192n4, 
208nl79; Greek historians' historie 
in, 80-81,123-126,130,181nl25, 
182nl29,183nl31; historical 
consciousness among, 81; 
priesthood among, 80-81,184nl34 
Elephantine, 80, 81,182M29 
Eliade, M.,7 
Empedocles, 34 

En twicklungs theorien. See Herodotus, 

“ evolutionary ” view of Histories 
Ephorus, 11, 23,102,116,122,131, 
203M30 

Epic, 8, 34,111-112,198n65 
Epitomes, 101,121—122,200n85 
Eponymi of Eastern peoples: in 
archaic Greek literature, 8-11,12, 
16,147n25,151n58; in early 
Persica, 22,27,157nn36-37; 
in Herodotus, 28-29 
Ergon, erga, 8, 52-55, 57, 58, 63, 66, 68, 
87, 89> 92-93,98-99,108,124, 126, 
136, 137,140, 170nl9, 174n71, 
176n88,187nl60,204nl42 
1 'Esprit historien. See Historical 
consciousness 
Etemenanki, 79,180nll8 
Ethnography, 42, 48,70, 84, 85, 
163n72,202nl27; in Hecataeus, 15, 
69; in Herodotus, 37-39,47,48,64, 
68-69,74, 80, 83-84, 85 
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Etiology, 10-11, 12,60, 147n27 
Euagon of Samos, 166n91 
Euhemerus, 129, 206nl62 
Europa, 8-9, 88, 89, 146n22 

Firdousi, Abulkasim, 112 
Foundation-stories, 10-11,147n27, 
148n28 

Fritz, K. von, 38-39,47,63-64,93, 

101,118 

Genealogy, 9,10,147n27 
Gobrvas, 82 

Great Event: definition, 35-36,67, 

71,178nl05; as subject of early 
Persica, 36,43,67, 70, 71, 85, 91,95, 
134; as stimulus for Greek 
historiography (see Persian Wars, 
as stimulus for Greek historiog¬ 
raphy) ; as theme of Herodotus’ 
Histories, 45-46,67, 69-72,74-76, 
82-83,86,91-92,178nl05;in 
Ctesias’ Persica, 72,106 
Gyges, 5, 19, 49, 50, 52, 53, 102; in 
Hellenistic drama, 121,145n7 

Haemus, Mount, 21 
Harpagus, 73-74, 75, 82 
Hebrews, 10,11,128,147n26,206nl64 
Hecataeus of Abdera, 99; historic and 
methodology, 123-126,130, 
206nl60; reconstruction of the 
past, 127-130 

Hecataeus of Miletus, 11-19, 21,36, 
80,131; eponymic traditions, 12, 
16; ethnography, 15,48,69, 78; 
disinterest in “ historical ” events, 
12-14,149n46; travels and histone, 
14-18,78; experience at Thebes, 

13,16,149n40,171n33; rationalism, 
13,16-19,41; parallels with 
Anaximander, 18,131,152n68 
Heidel.W., 12-14 
Helck.W., 129 
Heliopolis, 129-130 
Helius, 127,129 
Hellanicus, 20, 30, 31,44,97, 

167n94; dates, 23-24; fragments 
of Persica, 22,89; scope of Persica, 
22,154n9,159n45; relation of 


Persica to Herodotus, 23-24, 28-29, 
82,155nl8; local histories, 86, 
166n92; On Lydia, 99-100; 

Aegyptiaca, 99-100,192n4 

Hephaestus, temple of in Memphis, 
57,58,61,81 

Heraclid dynasty (Lydian), 27-28, 

49,102 

Heraclides of Cyme, 121, 202nl27 

Heraclides of Mylasa, 34-35 

Hermesianax of Colophon, 121 

Herodorus of Heraclea, 44,97 

Herodotus: supposed dependence on 
Hecataeus for Egyptian history, 
13-14; relation of Histories to early 
Persica, 20, 23-26, 27-30, 67-68, 77, 
85, 89,91,95-96; chronology of 
Eastern archai, 27-28,156n34; 

“ evolutionary ” view of Histories 
(Entwicklungstheorien ), 37-39, 47, 

48, 63-64,69-70, 84,92-93,163n72, 
191nl94; “unitary” view of 
Histories, 39-40, 47, 48, 49, 65-66, 
70-71, 94, 186M 57,189nl74; Great 
Event as theme of Histories, 45-46, 
67, 69-72,74-76, 82-83, 86,91-92, 
178nl05; history of Lydia, 49-54; 
history of Babylon, 54-56; history 
of Egypt, 56-63; lack of continuum 
in national histories, 55-56, 57-58, 
60-62, 76, 99,171n33,174n71; 
chronological data in national 
histories, 61, 62-63, 79, 171n33, 
173nn59 and 69,174n70; function 
of national histories, 63,66-69, 
134-135,176n88; history of Medo- 
Persian expansion, 72 - 76 ; history 
of Greek states, 46, 85; ethno¬ 
graphic and geographic material, 
39,47, 48, 64, 68-69,74, 80, 83-84, 
85,186nl57; Libyan and Scythian 
logoi, 75-76, 175n77,177nl04, 
178nl05; historic, 77-78, 83-84, 87, 
90-91,95-96, 135, 185M54; historic 
in Lydia, 27,78-79; historic in 
Babylon, 79-80,180M17; historic in 
Egypt, 80-81, 182nl29,183M31; 
histone on Medo-Persian expan¬ 
sion, 82-83; preface and 
introduction, 29, 86-91,187nl60; 
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Herodotus:—cent. 

Assyrian logoi, 65, 92—95, 191nnl90, 
192, and 194; Histories "corrected” 
by Ctesias, 104-106,115,155nl8; 
epitomized by Theopompus, 121; 
used as source by Ephorus, 122, 
203nl30; used as source by 
Hecataeusof Abdera, 127; 
neglected by Diodorus and 
Nicolaus, 204nl34 

Historical consciousness: of Greeks 
in Archaic Period, 6-8,42,43,66, 

68,107, 137,160n53; theories on 
origins of, 40-42, 146n20; of Medo- 
Persian nobility, 82-83,108,136; 
lacking among Babylonians, 
Egyptians, Lydians, 7,78—79,80, 

81,107-108,114, 136,169nl7, 

184nl37 

Historical continuum: in early 
Persica, 35-36,71,140; in 
Herodotus’ Histories, 71-72,76, 

114-115; lacking in (Eastern) 
national histories of Herodotus, 
55-56, 57-58,60-62, 76, 99, 171n33, 
174n71; of Xanthus, 103; of 
Ctesias, 114-115; of Hecataeus of 
Abdera, 123-124, 204nl41; of other 
Greek writers on Eastern history, 

136- 137, 204nl40, 208nl79, 209n5; 
limitations of Greeks’ interest in, 
116,139-140 

Historic, 3, 14 ,15, 18, 44, 78, 91-92, 
95-96,98,103, 119,122,126, 135, 

137- 138,150n47, 209n3; of 
Hecataeus ofMiletus, 14-18,78; 
of authors of early Persica, 30-31, 
44; of Herodotus (see Herodotus, 
historic); of Xanthus, 103; of Ctesias, 
105,107-108,110,112, 114,116; of 
Hecataeus of Abdera, 124-126; use 
of word by Herodotus, 77,83-84, 
185nl54 

Historiography (Greek): criticized as 
concerned only with present, 1, 
138,143nnl-2,144n4; commemo¬ 
rative function of, 19, 42, 43-44, 87, 
90 ,114-115, 124, 135. 137,170nl9, 
174n71; stimulated by Persian 
Wars, 36, 42-43,66-67, 134; 


origins explained by Jacoby, de 
Sanctis, Powell, and von Fritz, 

37-39,48-49,70, 118-119, 163nn70 
and 73,168n5; origins explained 
by Schadewaldt, 167n94; origins 
explained in recent surveys of 
historiography, 43,164n84, 
166nn94-95 
Hydarnes, 83 

Immerwahr, H., 39,65, 71, 72,74 
Inscriptions (Eastern), 81, 125; rare 
in sixth-century Iran, 31, 158n44; 
Greek historians’ neglect of, 31, 
137-138,158n43, 208nl82 
Io, 8, 9, 88, 89,146n22 
Ionian revolt, 27,76,83,162n64 
Isis, 127-128,129 
Isocrates, 116; Busiris, 202nl21 

Jacoby, F., 41, 83, 131, 154 n 6 ; date for 
Charon, 20, 25; on origins of Greek 
historiography, 37-38,48,70, 
118-119,163nn70 and 73; on 
evolution of Herodotus Histories, 
37,47, 63,68,69-70,93 
Jews. See Hebrews 
Josephus, 139, 208nnl81-182 
Juba of Mauretania, 132 

Kadesh, battle of, 125 

Karabel, 78 

Kirchhoff, A.,93 

Ktiseis. See Foundation-stories 

Labynetus, 55, 80 
" Labyrinth,” 58,68,125, 173n69 
Legends, 8-9, 16-19, 30,44, 88-90 
Leon of Pella, 129 
Libya, Libyans, 9 
Literacy, Median and Persian, 31, 
159n44 

Local histories, 36, 37-38, 41,42-43, 
86, 98, 164n75, 166nn91 and 92 
Logopoioi, 104, 105,138 
Lydia, Lydians: relations with 
Greeks in Archaic Period, 4-6; in 
Greek historiography, 27-28, 
49-54,90-91,99-100,101-102, 121, 
122, 169nl7,194nn23 and 25; 
Herodotus’ historic among, 78-79; 
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historical consciousness among, 
78-79, 169nl7 
Lydus, 9,49, 60,101 

Macan, R.,36,163n70 
Magi, revolt of, 21,75,114, 
160nn53-54 

Mandane, 25,26,73,120 
Manetho, 129,130,132,139, 

208nl81,209n4 

Mardonius, 26,27, 82-83,185nl47 
Mardos. See Magi 
Massagetae, 71,75 
Mazzarino, S,, 40-41 
Medea, 9,12, 22, 28, 88, 149n37, 
157n37 

Media, Medes, 7,12,14,27-28, 73-74, 
82,111-112,120 
Medus, 9,12 
Megabazus, 75-76 
Megabyzus, 107,122,196n47 
Memnon, 110 

Memphis, 9,57,58,123-124,130 

Menander of Ephesus, 208n 182 

Menes (Menas, Min), 57,123,127,130 

Menippus, 101,102,121 

Mermnads, 49-50, 102-103, 194n25 

Miletus, 50,179nlll 

Min. See Menes 

Moeris, 57,124 

Momigliano, A,, 1 

Moses, 128 

Mycerinus, 58 

Myres, J., 39,65,94 

Nabonidus, 181nnl21-122 
Nebuchadnezzar, 79-80,180nl21 
Necos, 58,59 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 101-102, 104, 
112,122,131 

Nineveh, 6,9,73,79,92,94,105,108, 
109,110 

Ninus, 9,105,108-109,117 
Ninus romance, 116,121,200n88 
Ninyas, 108 

Nitocris (Bab.), 54-55,79-80, 

180nl21 

Nitocris (Eg.), 57 
Novel, historical, 120-121 
Nysa, 127,128,129 


Opsis, 14, 77, 80, 87, 105, 124, 208nl79 
Oral tradition, 32, 83,166n91; of 
Greeks in Archaic Period, 5-7; 
exhaustion of, 97-98; among 
Babylonians, 79-80,107; among 
Lydians, 78-79,103 
Orphism, 40 
Osiris, 127-128,129 
Osymandyas, 123,125 
Otanes, 76,82 

Pactyes, 25,26-27 
Pamphila, 200n85 
Panthea, 121 
Parsondes, 111 
Parysatis, 105,117 
Pasargadae, 178nl07 
Perry, B., 121 
Persepolis, 76-77 
Perses, Perseus, 8,9,16, 22,28, 

147n25, 151n58, 157n36 
Persia, Persians: in archaic Greek 
literature, 7,14; in Greek 
historiography (see Dinon, 
Heradides of Cyme, and subentries 
under Aeschylus, Ctesias, Herod¬ 
otus, Persica [early], Xenophon); 
historical consciousness among, 
82-83,108,136 

Persian Wars: in early Persica, 30, 
31-32, 159n45; in tragedy and 
poetry, 32-34,87; paralleled to 
legendary wars, 33-35,67,89, 
163nn68-69,188nl68; as stimulus 
for Greek historiography, 36, 
42-43,66-67,134 
Persica (early): as conventionally 
defined, 20, 38,48,70,156n31, 
164n73,165n84; of Dionysius of 
Miletus, 20-22; of Hellanicus, 

22-24; of Charon, 24-27; use of by 
Herodotus, 27-29; characteristics 
of, 30-31,43-44,89,95; historie in, 

30- 31,44,78; Persian Wars in, 30, 

31- 32, 159n45; significance of title, 
31,159n46; motivation for, 32-36, 
66; as story of Persian peripeteia. 

35, 42,67,70, 71, 85,91, 95,134 

Pharnabazus, 83 
Pheron, 58,182nl29 
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Philistus, 98 

Phoenicia, Phoenicians' relations 
with Greeks in Archaic Period, 

4-5; in Hecataeus of Miletus, 

15-16; in Greek historiography, 

21,29,71,88,151n55, 208nl82 
Phoenix, 9,146n22 
Phraortes, 73 
Phrynichus, 32,33,42 
Pindar, 34 

Plato, 116,120,202nl21 
Plutarch, 23, 26, 89,110 
Pohlenz, M., 39,65, 94 
Polybius, 122,131,138,140 
PompeiusTrogus, 116 
Powell, J., 38, 63,93 
Prasek,J.,12 

Praxeis , 108,114—115,123,137,140 
Proteus, 59 124,183M31 
Psammetichus 1,6, 56, 58, 59,61,124 
Psammis, 59 
Ptolemy of Mendes, 132 
Pyramids: dated by Herodotus, 62, 
173n69; dated by Diodorus, 124, 
204nl42 
Pyrrhon, 126 
Pythagoras, 15 

Ramesses II, 125,182nl29,183M31 
Ramesseum, 125-126 
Rationalism, 16,17-18,19,43, 89, 
149n44,152nn61 and 67, 166n94 
Rawlinson, G., 31 
Reconstruction of past, 127-130 
Rhampsinitus, 58,59-60,182nl29 
Romance, 116,120-121 

Sacac 29 

Saite kings, 56-58,61-63,100,124 
Salamis, 22,23, 32, 33,106 
Sammuramat. See Semiramis 
Sancharibos, 60,61 
Sanctis, G. de, 38, 63,93, 118 
Sardanapalus, 22,94-95,105,110, 
191nl92,192nl 
Sardis, 27,78,113,121 
Sayce, A., 79,80 
Schwartz, E., 123 
Scylax, 34-35,162n64 
Scythia, Scythians, 5, 29,61, 71, 74, 75 


Semiramis, 54-55,105, 108-110,116, 

117,201nl04; equivalent of 
Sammuramat, 79,180nll9 
Sennacherib, 9 

Sesostris, 13-14, 58,59,60,124, 

204nl41 
Sethon, 60,61 
Shahnameh, 112,198n65 
Simonides, 34 
Smerdis. See Magi 
Soterichus, 121 
Sparta, 85 
Stabrobates, 109 
Starr, C., 41-42 
Strepsa, 22,154n9,159n45 
Stryangaeus, 112 
Susa, 77,81-82 

Teutamus, 110 

Thebes (Eg.), 13,123, 149n40,171n33, 
182nl29 

Themistocles, 26, 32 
Theopompus, 14,116,121,122 

Thucydides, 11,25,61,98, 140 

Timaeus, 131,199n84 
Time, cyclical concept of, 139, 144n4, 
198n64, 209n5. See also 
Chronological data 
Timotheus, 161n60 
Tissaphernes, 83 

“Tragic” historiography, 116,118, 
201nl04 

Trojan War, 34,88,89,110 
Triidinger, K., 48 
Turin Papyrus, 129,130 
Tyroriza, 22,159n45 

Xanthus of Lydia, 86,100-103,116, 
121,122,169nl7; date of Lydiaca 
and relation to Herodotus, 91, 100, 
103,193n9; use of histone, 103 
Xenophanes, 7, 28, 67 
Xenophon, 98,116,118; Cyropedia, 
119-121 

Xerxes, 22, 26, 32,93 
Zarina, 112 

Zeitgeschichte. See Contemporary 
history 

Zopyrus, 83, 107,122,196n47 
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